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gies Stars and Stripes climbed above 

the Union Jack, jubilantly telling the 
thronged field of English folk thatthe track 
athletes of Yaleand Harvard had decisively 
beaten their rivals of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in the enemy’s camp. A pavilion 
filled with American visitors exploded in 
barbaric “rah-rah-rahs”’ at this finish of a 
July day of last year ; and while their clamor 
was amazing the placid Britons, the secre- 
tary of the Queen’s Club, within whose 
grounds the contest was held, said to the 
writer : 

“Oh, you chaps would not have come 
over this year if you were not cock-sure 
of winning.” 

This was not the comment of a graceful 
loser, but it sharply focused the opinion 
of the English outdoor world concerning 
athletic ideals among American collegians. 
This point of view indicts the Yankee as 
rowing, playing foot-ball, or speeding on 
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the cinder-path not for pastime or recrea- 
tion, but solely to win over his rivals, after 
an amount of arduous preparation out of 
all proportion to the stake involved. Our 
army of professional coaches and trainers, 
and the almost incredible cost of intercol- 
legiate sport, have helped to feed the sus- 
picions of the British onlooker. 

“We prefer to be beaten as gentlemen 
amateurs who play for the sport of it, than 
to win as highly specialized pupils of a 
hired trainer,” is the conclusion of the Ox- 
ford or Cambridge argument. 

The international boating rivalries at 
Henley have brought most notably into 
the foreground these differences in the 
methods and spirit of pastime. English 
sentiment has at length forced a ruling by 
the stewards of the Royal Henley Regatta 
which will hereafter bar from competition 
for the Grand Challenge Cup any foreign 
crew handled by a paid coach. The rea- 
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sons for this hostile action throw light 
upon certain flaws in the American system 
of campus rivalries which have become a 
problem agitating faculty bodies, parents, 
and “athletic conferences” without end. 

The prejudice against American crews 
began with the pilgrimage of Cornell to 
Henley ten years ago. The eight was in 
charge of Charles Courtney, a thorough- 
going professional coach. His methods 
were disliked by the English rowing men 
because he kept his charges so close in 
hand that social intercourse with their jolly 
and hospitable rivals was grimly tabooed. 
That boating men at Henley should lead 
the lives of galley-slaves was all at odds 
with the spirit of this holiday carnival. 
Suspicion of these secretive methods was 
shifted to positive resentment when Cor- 
nell left her most formidable rival, the 
Leander eight, at the starting-post, and 
rowed alone over the course to a technical 
and empty victory. The Americans were 
within the letter of the law, but the episode 
left an unfortunate shadow on the sports- 
manship of the visitors. 

A contrasting impression was made a 
year later, when Yale invaded Henley. 





Mr. Robert J. Cook was then recognized 
as the leading “ gentleman coach”’ of the 
United States, with a wide acquaintance 
among English rowing men. The lavish 
courtesies showered upon these guests were 
returned in kind at the Yale quarters, 
where the life had none of the self-isola- 
tion associated with Cornell’s visit. 

Four years ago the University of Penn- 
sylvania crew tried its fortune at Henley, 
and rowed two brilliant and plucky heats 
before meeting defeat in the final struggle. 
Ellis Ward, a professional coach, returned 
to the Cornell policy of secluding his crew 
in remote quarters and holding them aloof 
from social diversion among the boating 
men, although with more tact than Court- 
ney had displayed. An aftermath of criti- 
cism against “ professional methods”’ fol- 
lowed, old prejudices were revived, and 
notice was served that American crews 
wishing to row at Henley must leave their 
salaried instructors at home. 

But while Yale and Harvard have pre- 
ferred the professional coach as the price 
of victory to the more wholesome spirit 
of graduate control of rowing, they have 
gleaned some beneficial lessons from Hen- 

































































From a photograph by Edwin Levick 


THE FINISH OF A VARSITY RACE AT POUGHKEEPSIE 



























































THE YALE 


ley influences. In my rowing days at Yale 
it was the habit of the coaches, by means 
of the most elaborate mystifications, to 
delude Harvard about the time-records 
made in practice. Occasionally the fresh- 
man eight was disguised in varsity jerseys, 
with the conspicuous “ Y ”’ on their chests, 
and sent over to the start of the course. 
If the ruse succeeded, the Harvard launch 
scurried across the river from Red Top, 
laden with coaches on observation bent. 
The coast thus cleared, the genuine Yale 
crew slid up-stream in order to practise 
far from the spies, or to row a mile mea- 
sured by hidden marks on the shore. 
Again, a Yale or Harvard eight osten- 
tatiously paddled home to its quarters, the 
shell was carried into the boat-house, and 
the men were seen splashing under the 
shower-bath or diving from the landing- 
stage. The scouts of the opposition, taking 
these signs to mean the end of the day's 
work, wearily rowed home to supper. A 
little later, in the dusk of the evening, the 
crafty crew slipped across the river and 
swung down the four-mile testing stretch. 
After such a spin, the verdict of the stop- 
watches was guarded as jealously as a 
secret of state; the coxswain was dumb 





From a photograph by James Burton 
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30AT-HOUSE AT GALES FERRY 


to the pleadings of his men, who sought to 
know how their work was rated; and the 
coaches withheld all information from the 
reporters, who must sneak along shore and 
lie in ambush to catch the time for them- 
selves. 

Social intercourse between the rival 
camps of Yale and Harvard was as cordial 
as that between Cossack and Japanese 
outposts. Only once during the training 
season at New London was a flag of truce 
displayed. ‘The occasion was the “annual 
call” of one crew at the quarters of the 
other, one year at Gales Ferry, the next at 
Red ‘Top. If it were the turn of the Yale 
oarsmen to “receive,” an air of strained 
expectancy in “best clothes"? hung heavy 
over the place. ‘The Harvard men, equally 
formal and bored of aspect, landed from 
their launch, stalked up the hill, and met 
the enemy on the Yale lawn. ‘There en- 
sued a half-hour of polite and uneasy con- 
versation, each man instinctively “ sizing 
up” his particular foe who held the same 
seat in the rival shell. The staple pleas- 
antry was a suggestion to match the two 
coxswains, who looked absurdly like bris- 
tling bantams, fora “ feather-weight scrap.” 

When the guests had departed, the hosts 
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were wont to breathe heavy sighs of relief 
and murmur : 

“Thank God, that ’s over till next 
year!” 

No Yale or Harvard man dared imagine 
what would happen if he strolled into the 
other fellows’ quarters (less than a mile 
away) for a friendly “ How-d’y’-do,” be- 
cause nobody ever thought of trying it. 

In all this unsportsmanlike nonsense 
lurked a flavor of professional athleticism, 
which the frankness and hearty good-fel- 
lowship of the Henley tow-path have 
helped to banish from New London and 
Poughkeepsie. ‘The atmosphere of a coach- 
ing tyranny survives to-day most strongly 
at Cornell, where Courtney’s chosen pupils 
are sO many cogs in a finished mechanism 
the operation of which is singularly foreign 
to the spirit of pastime. In such a system 
as this may be found the faults which 
supply ammunition to English critics. A 
reporter for an Ithaca newspaper said to 
me during a recent call at the Cornell boat- 
house : 

“J am sorry I can’t help you out with 
some rowing news, but Courtney has put 
me on the black-list. I got some informa- 
tion about the day’s practice from one of 
the crew; and, shortly after that, Courtney 
told my city editor over the telephone that 
I must not try to get any rowing news ex- 
cept through him. The oarsmen are for- 
bidden to talk to reporters, and if I offend 
again I am to be barred from the boat- 
house. The policy is absolute secrecy ex- 
cept when Courtney chooses to issue bul- 
letins.”’ 

An Englishman to whom was related 
this bit of the Cornell boating code made 
comment: 

“But why in the name of all the gods 
do they want to maintain a Russian cen- 
sorship of this sort? What is there the 
press or the public ought not to know ? 
There's nothing mysterious about rowing, 
is there? My word, it sounds like a prize- 
ring dodge to influence the betting odds.”’ 

Since the professional coaching system 
has held sway in Yale boating, what little 
sentiment once lightened the long training 
season has been lost. It was formerly the 
custom of many old oarsmen to flock back 
to Gales Ferry in the last weeks before the 
race, to renew in the old quarters their 
memories of college glory. These informal 
reunions were very dear to alumni who had 
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won their “Y” over this historic course, 
and they were both welcome guests and 
helpful counselors in the coaching tasks. 
They go to New London no more, because 
in the businesslike preparation of the eight 
there must be no distraction or confusion 
of advisers, and a professional coach, with 
his reputation and thereby his livelihood at 
stake, wishes to take no chances of inter- 
ference with his trade. 

In fairness to American sportsmanship, 
it should be recognized that conditions, not 
theories, have had to mold the differences 
between our own and English athletic 
methods. “‘Trying too hard to win” is 
not a wholly culpable American failing, 
nor does it deserve too sweeping an in- 
dictment from English critics perched at 
a condescending altitude. While it is true 
that there exists in this country a distorted 
view of athletics as recreation, the profes- 
sional coach is not the cause. He is both 
a symptom and a resultant issue. It is a 
plausible half-truth that while the Oxford 
or Cambridge man makes of boating a 
whole-hearted pastime, the American ath- 
lete makes of it a heartbreaking occupa- 
tion. But to acquire the knowledge and 
physical fitness needed to reach a high 
standard of oarsmanship, the youth of the 
American campus must expend tenfold 
the toil and effort demanded of his Eng- 
lish cousin, and it would be un-American 
to expect him to be content with anything 
short of the highest possible standard of 
excellence. 

Early in January, for example, the Yale 
crew captain calls together the candidates 
for the university shell. Fifty sturdy 
youths may assemble in the gymnasium, 
among them only three or four of last 
year’s “veterans’’ as the backbone of the 
eight which must be picked and welded 
by sheer hard work and persistence. Next 
come last year’s substitutes, the members 
of previous “second” and _ freshman 
eights, and several plucky survivors of 
other class crews. Leavening the mass of 
wholly raw material are three or four fresh- 
men from St. Paul’s and Groton, the only 
preparatory schools at which rowing is 
taught. The captain is lucky if he faces 
a score of young men who have previously 
handled a sweep. He cannot afford to 
overlook the likely-looking novices, among 
them lithe and muscular foot-ball men who 
have yet to feel the jump of the skittish 
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From a photograph by Burr McIntosh 


BOAT-RACE AT NEW LONDON, LOOKING UP THE THAMES 
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shell. Although the race is six months 
away, the time is none too long in which 
to train eight effective units into harmoni- 
ous combination. ‘The oarsman who learns 
first-class form in less than two or three 
years is the rare exception. 

The harbor is locked in ice, the playing- 
fields are snow-bound, yet the squad of 
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devised in clumsy imitation of a shell float- 
ing in “real water.’ In the basement of 
the gymnasium is this cemented rectan- 
gular pool, down the middle of which is 
built a narrow trough equipped with sliding 
seats and outriggers. When the oar-blades 
are swept through the sluggish water that 
surrounds this trough, a current is set in 
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From a photograph by Edwin Levick 


THE OBSERVATION-TRAIN AT POUGHKEEPSIE, 


recruits must be somehow hammered into 
shape, and every day is precious. The 
gymnasium and the town streets are the 
training-ground from January into March. 
Stiffened muscles must be made limber and 
obedient, lungs drilled to rally to agonizing 
calls for breath, unwieldy bodies taught 
alert responsiveness. ‘The afternoon’s work 
begins with a long, jogging run through 
the streets and into the suburbs, a monoto- 
nous grind of from four to seven miles, and 
a trailing hardship to the fat and short- 
winded. Panting, steaming, the squad files 
back to the gymnasium, and strips off 
sweaters for such a trying round of callis- 
thenics as would amaze the most rigorous 
physical-culture exponent. 

All this is in preparation for rowing in 
the tank, an ingenious instrument of torture 








TRAILING ABREAST OF THE VARSITY CREWS 


motion, while the “boat’’ remains most 
emphatically fixed. Although the oar- 
blades are whittled to half their width, the 
resistance to the weight of water they must 
shove round and round is so great that to 
pull in the tank is to taste hard labor raised 
to the 7th power. At the end of the after- 
noon’s exercise the unconditioned oarsman 
in the early season will have lost from four 
to seven pounds’ weight. 

This program eliminates the unfit until 
the ice breaks and the working-barges can 
be launched. On the water in the early 
spring the spray freezes where it flies on 
bare arms and legs, and now and then the 
barge is wrecked by floating ice, and the 
oarsmen forlornly scramble ashore as best 
they can. There are no interested on- 
lookers, no cheering undergraduates, no- 
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Drawn by C. M. Relyea from a photograph by James Burton 


THE OBSERVATION-TRAIN ON THE BRIDGE AT NEW LONDON—JUST AFTER 
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thing but steady grind far from the campus 
throngs, under the eyes of unrelenting 
coaches. ‘The “veterans” must suffer for 
the sins of the raw material, which needs 
the punishing persistence of effort to de- 
velop it. Warmer weather brings some 
comfort, and the satisfaction of work well 
done; but the crew continues to be a thing 
apart from the college interests, toiling in 
dogged isolation. 

June brings the pilgrimage to New 
London or Poughkeepsie, and increased 
nervous tension and more wearing work. 
There are no diversions to inspire a holi- 
day spirit among these stern-faced, sun- 
blackened young men sequestered among 
the country hills in their own little com- 
munities. ‘There is little to occupy their 
thoughts beyond the looming race, the 
importance of which has been steadily 
magnified by six months of unremitting 
preparation, all for twenty minutes of surg- 
ing down four miles of shining river. They 
are proud of their distinction, they have 
won great prestige among their classmates, 
and, if victory crowns their struggle, their 
joy is altogether beyond words. But if 
defeat be their portion, the disappointment 
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is profound, and there is little of joyous 
pastime to recall as compensation. 

The handicaps of hostile climate and 
inexperienced material have combined to 
make the rowing systems forced and ma- 
chine-made at American universities. To 
achieve the excellence demanded by col- 
lege sentiment, which thinks only of the 
race, the professional teacher is employed 
because graduate coaches cannot afford 
to give half the year to laboring with the 
crew. If the interest in boating were more 
wide-spread, the available material would 
require less preparation. But rowing in 
America is not a popular recreation, 
whereas at Oxford and Cambridge it holds 
a more important place even than foot-ball 
or cricket. 

While the American oarsman is sweat- 
ing in the gymnasium or puffing in the 
tank, his happy English cousin is in the 
full tide of the outdoor boating season, 
which runs almost unchecked the year 
round. Most Oxford and Cambridge un- 
dergraduates are interested in boating as 
a matter of course. One in every five of 
them is actively on the river, while the 
other four swarm on the tow-path. Where 









































From a photograph by Bowden Brothers 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE RACE, 1904: AT THE START, PUTNEY, 7:45 A.M., 


IN A DRIVING RAIN 



















































From a photograph by Bowden Brothers 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE RACE, 1904 








The boats are approaching Barnes Bridge, Cambridge leading a long way. The boats following are 
umpires’, varsity, and press boats. 


Yale struggles to turn out half a dozen 
class and “scratch” crews and the varsity 
eight, every one of the score of colleges of 
Oxford University turns out a flotilla of 
four-oared boats, from one to three “ tor- 
pids,” or comparatively green crews, and 
the more finished college eight. The var- 
sity crew at Oxford or Cambridge is the 
cream of the college eights, and, there- 
fore, of several hundred oarsmen who 
seek the water because they like to row, 
and because the sport is made mightily 
attractive. 

Every college at Oxford has its barge 
handily moored to the bank of the Isis, as 
a boat-house, reading- and club-room, and 
grand stand. This is the gathering-place 
of the boating men of the college, where 
they come to lounge and chat in boating 
costume when not on the river. This garb 
is not the ragged and faded remnants of a 
jersey and pair of swimming-trunks such 
as delight the American collegian and of- 
fend self-respecting observers. ‘The clean 
white flannel “shorts,” flapping about the 
knees, the half-sleeved cotton shirt, the 
soft woolen scarf tucked into the collar of 
the flannel blazer, and the cap embroidered 
with the college arms, are comfortable and 
LXX.—62 





fit for loafing in the club-house of a barge 
or for working on the river. An American 
critic has commented : 

“This seemingly elaborate dress is in 
effect the most sensible in the world, and 
is the best expression I know of the cheer- 
ful and familiar way in which an English- 
man goes about his sports. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, it is no more than is required 
by comfort and decency.” 

The freshman at Oxford is “tubbed” 
through the autumn, a process which fairly 
coaxes one into fondness for boating. The 
“tub” is a pair-oar working-boat in charge 
of a kindly critic anxious to unfold the 
rowing-primer. An American student at 
Oxford was amazed when the first sug- 
gestion that he go out to be “tubbed”’ 
came from the gray-bearded dean of his 
college. He told the dean that he had 
been kicked out of his class crew at Har- 
vard after three days’ trial, but his mentor 
fell a pace behind, looked him over, and 
said he “might at least try.”” When his 
tutor, before advising him as to his studies, 
also urged him to row, he gave the matter 
some serious thought. It is this sentiment, 
which makes rowing an intimate part of 
the college life instead of the toil of a 
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chosen few, that has deeply impressed the 
American Rhodes scholars at Oxford. 

From the wholesale autumn “ tubbing 
are winnowed the men who will row in the 
college “ torpids,” which race in February. 
The “torpid,” as its name may hint, is a 
novice crew, boated in a heavy, clinker- 
built, eight-oared barge with fixed seats. 
It is the rowing nursery from which are 
recruited the men who win promotion 
to the college eight. Inasmuch as each 
college of the university mans at least one 
“torpid,” about thirty eights are listed in 
this great midwinter scramble for budding 
honors. Asa spectacle they are a rush and 
a scramble, afloat and ashore. 

The Britons’ love of boating is not mea- 
sured by the supply of navigable water, for 
both the Cam and the Isis are too narrow 
for two crews to row abreast, necessitating 
the ingenious device of the “bumping 
race.” ‘The crews are started in a long 
procession, two lengths apart, jumping 
away from their posts at the one signal, 
the object of each being to catch the boat 
in front and escape the one behind. A 
“bump” is made when any boat overhauls 
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THROUGH THE WATER ON 


From a photograph by Bowden Brothers 


OXFORD *'TORPIDS,” ACCOMPANIED BY ENTHUSIASTIC COLLEGIANS, WADING 


the leader next in line, and the bow of the 
one touches the stern of the other. A 
“bump ” ends the day’s racing for the two 
crews involved, and they pull aside to let 
the boats behind them finish their encoun- 
ters. Next day, the “bumper” and the 
“bumpee ” change places, and the survival 
of the fittest is fought out, after the chang- 
ing order of a spelling-match, through a 
week of racing, until the proud place at 
the “head of the river” is decided for the 
year. 

The tow-path is uproarious from start 
to finish. Every crew has its crowd of 
supporters, who run and cheer and splash 
through mud and water abreast of the 
struggling crews. ‘The throngs increase 
toward the finish, until, packed like sar- 
dines, panting, jostling, yelling, with an 
infernal clamor of fog-horns, whistles, an- 
cient pistols, and watchmen’s rattles, the 
university e” masse subsides for lack of 
breath. 

This small army of helter-skelter oars- 
men has known neither gymnasium, train- 
ing-table, nor systematic exercise outside 
the boats. ‘The graduate from the “ torpid ” 
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From a photograph by Bowden Brothers 
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WATCHING THE RACES OF THE OXFORD ‘“TORPIDS” ON THE ISIS 
FROM NEAR ST. CATHARINE’S BOAT-YARD 


now tries for his college eight, and trains 
through the spring. If he is one of the 
elect, he rows in the “ May eights,” which 
make the gala week of the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge year. ‘Twenty good crews fight for 
the “head of the river,” in a rarely well- 
rowed series of “ bumping” heats. During 
this training season, the college crews break- 
fast and dine together, as one another's 
guests, or are invited by college friends 
who can afford the entertainment. ‘They 
are on a most liberal diet, and there are 
easy-going rules touching regular hours 
and habits; but there are almost no signs 
of “training” as rigorously practised in 
American boating. 

While this drag-net system has swept 
the mass of boating men through the active 
year, another distinct set of operations has 
been molding the varsity eight. This 
squad begins work in the autumn with the 
new men who have come up from the 
college eights of the previous spring, sea- 
soned fellows of several years’ experience. 
A little later the veteran “blues” join 
them. This material is divided into two 
eights, which row the “ varsity trials,” in 
December, over a course of three miles at 


Cambridge and two miles at Oxford. ‘This 
test is preliminary to the selection of the 
varsity crew. After the trials a dozen men 
from the two eights are selected to prepare 
for the Oxford-Cambridge race in March. 
Eight weeks of training prepares the eight 
for the famous tussle over the four-and-a- 
quarter-mile course between Putney and 
Mortlake. 

Popular interest has kept abreast of the 
lusty boating spirit of the universities. The 
crowds at New London or Poughkeepsie 
are trifling compared with the outpouring 
along the Thames for the university race. 
The English background lacks the gay 
and colorful beauty of our panoramic re- 
gattas, but the black masses of people at 
Hammersmith and Putney bridges, the 
clustered swarms on every near-by roof, 
the solid multitudes packed along the 
banks, make it seem as if all London were 
gathered by this four miles of tiny river. 
The luckless managers of a New London 
race are roundly scored if they fail to con- 
sider the convenience of the spectators in 
fixing the starting-hour; for the public 
point of view holds that the race is rowed 
as a diversion for the observation-trains. 
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In 1904, because the tide served best at 
that hour, the Oxford-Cambridge race 
was started at seven-thirty o'clock of a 
rainy morning, yet every vantage-point 
along the course was jammed with eager 
Londoners. 

After the varsity contest the “blues” 
have a brief rest during the Easter vaca- 
tion, and then join their college eights for 
the May races. Eight months of hard row- 
ing have not wearied these enthusiasts, and 
when college boating slackens most of 
them will be found making ready for the 
punishing races of Henley regatta week in 
July, where they wear the colors of Lean- 
der or some other first-class club. Our 
coaches think one four-mile race a year is 
all that young physiques can safely endure, 
for which reason the mind of the American 
oarsman is concentrated upon the one 
chance of showing his mettle, until his 
nerves are a-quiver, and the fag-end of the 
training season becomes a waking night- 
mare. The English oarsman rows in his 
varsity race, two months later is pulling 
for dear life in his college boat, and, as an 
enjoyable sequel, goes after Henley honors 
with vigor unimpaired. He does all this 
with ease and pleasure, because he has 
been rowing for several years, until water- 
manship is an instinct, and because he 
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From a photograph by Bowden Brothers 


THE LENT RACES ON THE CAM, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


keeps fit the year round without need of 
hard training. 

Nor are his nerves ever keyed as high 
as those of his American cousin—a differ- 
ence partly temperamental. One has only 
to compare the crowds at New London 
and Poughkeepsie with the spectators at 
Henley to perceive that what is natural 
enthusiasm in the one would be “ shock- 
ingly bad form”’ in the other. The Henley 
carnival of house-boats, flowers, fine frocks, 
smart young men and maidens, gossip, tea, 
and picnics, frames the finest oarsmanship 
in the world. Itis sport as pastime beyond 
compare. But the friends of the English 
athlete venture no more than a “Well 
rowed!” between the tea-cups if he wins, 
or a “Too bad, old chap!” if he loses. 
Why, then, should he take it cuttingly to 
heart and mope over disaster? When he 
has rowed the day’s race, he drifts from 
one boat-house to another along the 
crowded bank, mingling with his rowing 
friends and rivals in all manner of glad 
reunions, or sociably paddles among the 
clustered skiffs and punts that make the 
river like a vast and eddying flower-garden 
through a half-week of summer. 

The American oarsman on his Hudson 
or Thames knows nothing of this genial 
flavor of sport. College tradition, the vi- 
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From a photograph by Bowden Brothers 





A SUNDAY SCENE ON THE THAMES AT BOULTER’S LOCK DURING HENLEY REGATTA WEEK 


Over one thousand pleasure-boats pass through this lock every fine Sunday during the season. 


brant spirit of the campus, have bred him 
to feel that the burden on his young shoul- 
ders is weighted with the prestige of alma 
mater and with his hopes of future happi- 
ness. On the day of the race, the thou- 
sands of excursionists pour into town by 
special train, madly hurry into observation- 
cars, and cheer while they watch far-dis- 
tant rows of tiny figures sway above thread- 
like shells, down four miles of river, like 
so many clockwork mechanisms set to run 
for twenty-odd minutes. The yachting 
flotilla that lines the course, the color, the 
noise, and the whole marine picture, are 
unique; but, beyond the issue of winning 
or losing, the crews are so many isolated 
details. The finish-flags fall, the cannon 
and whistles make commotion, and the 
crowds make haste to run away home as 
fast as steam can carry them. Heart- 
broken and alone, the beaten crews return 
to their quarters, filled with emotions of 
black disgrace. 

There was one Yale oarsman whe won 
a place in the varsity boat in his freshman 
year, an uncommon distinction. And be- 
cause he was the only freshman of the 
eight, he felt that his responsibility was 





greatest of them all. It happened that 
Harvard broke a long string of defeats by 
thrashing her ancient rival to the abound- 
ing measure of ten boat-lengths. When 
the sad-eyed youths from New Haven had 
wearily paddled to their boat-house at 
Gales Ferry, they disembarked in grim 
silence; but, once within sheltering walls, 
began to weep each after his own fashion. 
‘To them entered the coach, and the young- 
est of these brawny giants blubbered: 

“It was all my fault, Mr. Cook. That’s 
what you get for having a ——- freshman 
in the boat. I—I ’m not coming back to 
college after this.” 

In a like situation an English varsity 
oar was heard to remark to one of the 
victors in the rival shell: 

‘Bully race, was n’t it? We were aw- 
fully ragged; but we ’ll have a jolly good 
dinner together to-night, and forget it until 
next year.” 

The American point of view was fairly 
outlined in the opinion of one of the oars- 
men of the University of Pennsylvania 
while at Henley: 

“These fellows over here row as if the 
devil were after them when they ’re in a 
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496 THE 
race, and they are too fast for us; but the 
rest of the time you ’d think they were just 
playing at rowing, they get so much fun 
out of it. That ’s fine, and I wish we had 
more of it. But I think sport can be re- 
fined too much. They ’d want to arrest a 
man if he yelled a good old college cheer 
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should have led them all in developing 
rowing as a recreation; for St. Paul’s at 


Concord, New Hampshire, has more oars- 


men on the water through the spring term 


than any American institution of learning 
except Harvard. More than thirty years 
ago, Dr. Henry Coit, then rector of St. 
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From a photograph by Kimball 


WINTER DRUDGERY 


OF A SHATTUCK CLUB EIGHT 


IN THE TANK AT 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


on this course. And their ideas of caste 
in sport can’t be transplanted to our side 
of the water. This is rowing for ‘ gentle- 
men,’ and the rules bar any one who ever 
earned honest money by the sweat of his 
brow, even in order to work his way 
through college. It made me hot to talk 
to a couple of men belonging to the Hen- 
ley Boat Club here in the town. One is a 
postman who has won dozens of prizes as 
a sculler, and has never rowed for money. 
But he can’t compete in the regatta be- 
cause his calling is under the ban. The 
other is a drug-clerk, and a mighty nice 
fellow, but he can’t get his entry past the 
stewards because he is in trade. Give me 
democracy in sport as long as a man is 
clean and honest.” 

It is not creditable to the sanity of sport 
at our universities that a preparatory school 


Paul's, established boating on a basis that 
has stood as an object-lesson for those who 
were too blind to see it. The spirit of keen 
rivalry and wholesome enthusiasm for out- 
door sports flourishes in the school without 
the stimulus of any outside competition. 
Of four hundred boys nearly one hundred 
row under the tutelage of Lester Dole, who 
has been the school’s rowing-teacher for 
a quarter of a century. The older boys 
maintain six eight-oared and two six- 
oared crews, while the smaller lads row in 
“pairs”? and “fours.” The course is on 
Long Pond, a jewel of a lake, two miles 
from the school. Because of the belated 
grip of the New England winter, the sea- 
son on the water is only thirty days long, 
and the boys are in the boats only an hour 
an afternoon. In spite of these formidable 
handicaps, these youngsters gain such good 
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From a photograph by Kimball 


A GROTON SCHOOL FOUR OUT FOR PRACTICE 


form that most of them who go down to 
Yale and Harvard win seats in the varsity 
eights. 

The boys who wish to row are divided 
by lot between the Halcyon and Shattuck 
clubs, the rival boating organizations. Each 
club turns out a first, second, and third 
eight, and a six-oared crew. .These are 
pitted against each other in a series of 
June races, and the tussle between Hal- 
cyon and Shattuck “first crews” is the 
climax of the year’s boating. Challenge- 
cups presented by alumni are held for a 
year by the winners of each duel of the 
series. The June regatta is a joyous school 
festival. ‘Tradition ordains that the flag of 
the winning club and the oar of the boy who 
strokes the fastest “ first eight ” shall adorn 
the top of the school-flag pole for twenty- 
four hours after the races. Thisclub rivalry 
has gathered stimulus through many years 
of intelligent endeavor, and has solved for 
St. Paul’s the most important problem of 
American campus life, which is to keep 
the enthusiasm for athletic sports within 
wholesome bounds as a source of “the 
greatest good to the greatest number.”’ Mr. 
Lehmann was so much interested in the re- 
pute of boating at St. Paul’s that he visited 
the school while coaching at Harvard, and 
said what amounted to high praise : 

“These boys show, on the whole, very 
fair form, though in this respect they can- 
not equal an Eton crew.” 

Notably significant of the success of this 
system is the fact that boating is a more 
popular sport at St. Paul’s than base-ball. 
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From the foundation of Groton School, 
twenty years ago, the Rev. Endicott Pea- 
body, head master, has been able to work 
out his admirable theories of pastime un- 
hampered by faulty traditions. The vigor- 
ous interest in rowing, as in other sports, 
has the merits of the English structure of 
school athletic life, wherein the student 
body is sufficient unto itself for that incen- 
tive which rivalry breeds in the normal 
Anglo-Saxon youth. The Nashua River 
winds within a mile of the school grounds, 
and on its wooded banks are embowered 
the pretty club-houses of the Hemingway 
and Squannacook clubs, which claim the 
competitive allegiance of the rowing boys. 
The club crews row in four-oared shells, a 
first and second boat for each club, which 
meet in early summer races. Thereafter 
an eight is picked from the best oarsmen 
of the two clubs for practice-spins in 
charge of the coach, Mr. Abbott, a master 
at Groton, who rowed in his college boat 
at Oxford. Rowing at Groton is one link 
in a notable system which aims to attract 
every able-bodied boy to the river or the 
playing-fields, without undue stress of out- 
side competition. 

Eton boys have responded to the call of 
the Thames through a full century of boat- 
ing organization. During the summer term 
a thousand of these English lads are simply 
classified as “ wet-bobs”’ or “ dry-bobs,” as 
they go in for rowing or for cricket. The 
career of the promising “ wet-bob”’ who at 
length finds a seat in the Eton eight, with 
the honor of wearing the “old light blue,” 





























THE SPIRIT OF SCHOOL 


leads him through a school of oarsmanship 
as thorough and as steadily progressive as 
that of the university into which he is grad- 
uated. He must first of all “pass’’ in 
swimming, a precaution attended with pic- 
turesque formality. Squads of dripping 
and nervous youngsters are put through 
their paces on stated days at Cuckoo Weir, 
under the eyes of two or three masters. 
“ Passing”’ consistsin achieving a “ header,” 
swimming the breast-stroke for ten yards 
and return, treading water, and paddling 
a few strokes on the back. 

The Eton boy then becomes eligible to 
hire a boat of his own and teach himself 
the rudiments of watermanship. Paddling 
about as a “lower boy,” he finds much fun 
in the sport, and begins to cast envious 
eyes at the “novice eights,” which are the 
beginning of real rowing. In his second 
summer, if he has the right stuff in him, 
the “ wet-bob ” has done some pair-oar rac- 
ing and qualified for the skittish excitement 
of pulling against his fellows as a novice 
in an outrigger boat. The best of the 
lower boys and novices are picked up for 
the “novice eights,” which race at the end 














| From a photograph by Hills & Saunders | 
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of the summer half. Four of these crews 
comprise the material from which are se- 
lected the “lower boats,” in which the 
young oarsman can wear the school colors 
and row in one of six eight-oared crews 
which have not yet reached the dignity of 
sliding-seats. 

Each year there are races among the 
lower eights and lower fours, to sift out 
the most promising candidates for the 
“upper boats,” the next step in rowing ad- 
vancement. A grade beyond these are the 
two “trial eights,” from which the Eton 
eight is chosen. The proud survivor of 
these years of elimination may wear white 
flannels ashore and dress in the “ old light 
blue” on the river. He is in training 
through the late spring and early summer 
for the crowning reward of going to Hen- 
ley and rowing for the Ladies’ Plate. From 
time immemorial the English sovereign 
has graciously permitted the towing-path 
hard by Windsor Castle to be used by the 
crowds which watch the nightly practice 
of the eight on the Datchet Reach. Old 
Etonians and masters who pulled lusty 
oars in their day make up the “ duffers’ 











“PASSING” AT CUCKOO WEIR ON THE THAMES 


Passing ’’ is a swimming test required of every Eton boy before he is allowed to go in a boat. He must 


ive, swim ten yards, tread water, and return. Masters are present as judges. 
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500 THE 
eight,’ a formidable combination which 
gives the “light blue” the stiffest sort of 
practice during the last weeks of training 
for Henley. For one boy who wins a place 
in the eight, half a hundred are pulling, 
sculling, or paddling in a richly varied 
round of activity. 

Twice each year all the “boats” go up 
the river in a gay procession: on March 1, 














tHE ETON EIGHT OF 1904 
which is the official opening of the boat- 
ing season, and on June 4, the birthday of 
George III, and Eton’s most elaborate out- 
door festival. Fancy costumes afloat, and 
throngs of notable visitors, make this 
aquatic parade unlike anything else in the 
boating calendar. Throughout the season 
this spirit of pastime pervades every nook 
and corner of what is the finest school of 
scientific oarsmanship in the world. ‘The 
gymnasium is missing from this athletic 
equipment, and the drudgery of the rowing- 
tank, which even the school-boys of St. 
Paul’s undergo with Spartan zeal, casts no 
shadow over the pleasure of rowing as a 
sport. 

After glimpsing how attractive boating 


can be made under such favoring condi- 
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tions of climate, river, and tradition, one 
finds new admiration for the pluck and 
sacrifice of American youth, which counts 
no pains too great in learning oarsmanship. 
One realizes also how brave a showing 
American crews have made at Henley even 
in defeat. ‘To fare so far to meet, on 
strange waters, the pick of the oarsmen of 
England, trained through years of Eton 











SHOWING THE FINE FORM AND TRIM GARB OF THESE OARSMEN 


and college and varsity schooling, is to 
face hugely adverse odds. 

There is one style of rowing for all Eng- 
land, while there are almost as many differ- 
ent “strokes”’ in this country as there are 
rowing universities. Eight Englishmen who 
have rowed for their colleges can step into 
a shell and swing off together at any time 
in after years. ‘They can and do keep up 
their active interest long after graduation, 
pulling strong oars into early middle age 
as members of such splendid organizations 
as the Leander, London, and Thames 
rowing clubs. The American oarsman 
drops his sport when he receives his di- 
ploma; and if a few of them be gathered 
together in the same town, a confusion of 
“strokes” balks their attempts to pick up 
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From a photograph by Hills & Saunders 





KING EDWARD’S VISIT TO ETON, JUNE 13, 1994—THE BOYS IN THE BOATS CHE 


King Edward and the royal party are directly under the royal standard flying from the pole in front of the tent. To their right are the Eton boys in their top-nats 
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a crew for pastime’s sake. Nor can they 
be blamed for lack of interest in a field of 
recreation which in their college experience 
held more hardship than pleasure. 

Despite its heavy handicaps, however, 
more of “sport for sport’s sake” can be 
infused into American rowing. But the 
path to betterment in this most delightful 
and beneficial of skilled pastimes will be 
blocked so long as it is wholly in the hands 
of professional coaches, to whom sentiment 
is an incongruous element in their business, 
which is to teach crews to win races and 
to gain nothing else. 

The worst fault of the professional 
coaching system is that it adds fuel of its 
own to the tense eagerness to win that 
inspires the American youth in the world 
of sport. 

The whip and spur are applied where 
the curb is needed. While the visits of 
Mr. R. L. Lehmann, the foremost Eng- 
lish varsity coach, did not win victories 
for Harvard, his influence achieved more 
important results; for he taught the un- 
dergraduate that rowing was, by right, 
a pastime, and that where one eight was 
seen on the Charles, a dozen ought to 
flourish. 

The “torpid” and the college eights 
were imitated by the organization of club 
crews, and this stimulus has given Har- 
vard the distinction of a rowing system 


in which hundreds of young men find 
health and enjoyment. 

Those of us old rowing men who have re- 
gretted the sway of the professional coach- 
ing element would not wish to take from 
our college crews that golden spirit of 
sacrifice and loyalty without which no toil 
is worth success. It shines in such an in- 
cident as this, which is to be held as fairly 
typical of the mettle of American oars- 
manship : 

During a class race at New Haven sev- 
eral years ago, a man in the waist of the 
boat broke his oar. The crews were far 
up a lake, where there were no onlookers 
to inspire a spectacular deed. The season 
was early spring, when the water was 
melted ice, and the boat was almost a half- 
mile from the nearest bank when the mis- 
hap befell. Without hesitation, the youth 
dived overboard in orderto lighten the shell 
of hisuseless weight. Bya miracle of luck he 
was not hit by one of the heavy sweeps, and 
swam ashore, aftera desperate struggle with 
cold and weariness. Naked to the waist, 
he landed in a swamp, and through briers 
and tangled undergrowth made his painful 
way to the foot of the lake. Scratched, 
bleeding, and chilled blue, he joined his 
comrades, and had only this to say: 

“What else did you think I'd do? Sit 
like so much freight for the rest of you to 
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BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


| ae in the dusk, he walked life’s maze; 
Heartsick, he turned him toward the gate 
To break the woven mesh of days 

And dare the final word of fate. 


But as he stood before the door, 
With burning touch an unseen hand 
Wrote: “Turn, nor seek new life, before 
The old life thou canst understand.” 
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FIFTH PAPER: 


HE Associated Press has reported 
seven wars in the last twelve years; 
and, while all of them were prosecuted in 
countries allotted by our general agree- 
ments to the foreign agencies, it has been 
admittedly wise to send American news- 
paper men adequately to cover them in 
almost every case. The first of these wars, 
the Brazilian Revolution, occurred in 1893. 
President Peixoto had vetoed a bill making 
it impossible for the Vice-President to suc- 
ceed to the Chief Magistracy, and one of 
the periodical South American insurrec- 
tions followed. The Agence Havas, our 
ally, attempted to report the affair ; but the 
service was so insufficient that Associated 
Press men were despatched to the field of 
operations. There was a rigorous press 
censorship throughout the disturbed area, 
but it was successfully evaded by the use 
of a code system which wholly misled the 
authorities. A number of apparently in- 
offensive telegrams addressed to New York 
commission houses, and relating to the 
condition of the coffee crop and the coffee 
market, were rendered in the home office 
of the association into very accurate and 
interesting despatches detailing the prog- 
ress of the war. 

When a like revolt broke out in Nica- 
ragua, and all foreign telegrams were in- 
terdicted, President Zelaya was appealed 
to, and replied with personally signed 
telegrams relating the causes of the war 
and reporting its progress. They were 
doubtless partizan, and were perhaps inac- 
curate, but they were the best to be had. 
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ITS WORK IN WAR 


REPORTING THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


Ir was in the Cuban and Spanish wars, 
however, that the Associated Press 
achieved its first notable success. Al- 
though by the terms of the existing com- 
pact the field of operations, both in the 
Caribbean Sea and in the Philippines, was 
territory which the French agency had 
engaged to cover, early preparations were 
made for an American service. In the 
Cuban insurrection, special correspondents 
were stationed at various points of interest 
and did creditable work. Neither of the 
contestants desired publicity, and follow- 
ing midnight marches and early-morning 
raids, and transmitting news to New York 
by surreptitious means, were efforts which 
taxed the courage and ingenuity of the 
best-trained men. When General Weyler 
was in command at Havana, he forbade all 
newspaper work. Nevertheless, thrilling 
accounts of the horrors attendant upon his 
reconcentrado system were smuggled out 
by Associated Press men at imminent risk 
of being shot for their pains. It was an 
Associated Press story of the destruction 
of the United States battle-ship Maine in 
Havana harbor that was published ex- 
clusively throughout the world the morn- 
ing after that unhappy event. 

But the work of these correspondents 
ended when the United States and Spain 
joined issue. A new plan of campaign 
was then organized. The situation pre- 
sented serious problems. Land battles had 
been reported many times. But this must 
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be a naval contest, and prompt newspaper 
reports of battles upon the high seas were 
unheard of. The outlook was made more 
unpromising when all the ocean cables 
touching Cuba were cut. But the Federal 
Government was reasonable and lent its 
aid. A capable reporter was installed upon 
the flag-ship of each of the squadrons, and 
both Sampson and Schley gave them every 
possible facility to enable them to do their 
work. A number of fast sea-going de- 
spatch-boats were chartered and sent to 
the Cuban coast. The whole service was 
placed in charge of my assistant, Colonel 
Diehl, who managed it wisely and suc- 
ceeded in making a new record in the busi- 
ness of war reporting. A splendid staff of 
correspondents was landed at Santiago 
with General Shafter’s army, and their 
copy, as well as that of the men on the 
flag-ships, was carried by the despatch- 
boats to the cable stations on the Jamaican 
or Haitian coast. 

When Hobson sank the Merrimac at the 
mouth of Santiago harbor, four men wrote 
a composite story which was so skilfully 
interwoven that the reader thought it all 
the work of a single pen. In the actions 
before Santiago, the Associated Press men 
showed great courage and transmitted re- 
ports which, for descriptive power, accu- 
racy, and comprehensiveness, have never 
been surpassed. The story of the fateful 
encounter with Cervera’s fleet cost, for 
cable tolls alone, over $8000, and the total 
expenditures for reporting the war ex- 
ceeded $300,000. 

It was dangerous work. Menaced by 
innumerable forms of tropical disease, ex- 
posed to death on the firing-line as often 
as any trooper, braving the horrors of a 
Caribbean hurricane in a wretched little 
vessel, or taking the chance of being sunk 
at any moment by either friend or foe, our 
men performed a gallant service; and, 
happily, all came out alive. It was a cruel 
fate that compelled them to write anony- 
mously, while much less capable men were 
written into temporary notoriety by the 
newspapers which employed them as 
“specials.” The public never heard of 
these Associated: Press men, but in news- 
paper offices and in army and navy circles 
they have always been recognized as the 
real historians of the war. Poor Lyman, 
one of the most conscientious of them, 
contracted a disease from which he after- 
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ward died. “Ned” Johnstone and “ Nat” 
Wright are now managing the Cleveland 
“Leader.” Beach, Nelson, and Copp are 
trusted representatives in Western offices 
of the Associated Press. Collins is Reuter’s 
manager for the Chinese Empire, but tem- 
porarily serving at General Kuroki’s head- 
quarters. Thompson and Mitchell are 
directing the bureau of the Associated 
Press at St. Petersburg. Roberts is chief 
of the Berlin office. Goode, who served 
on Sampson’s flag-ship, was, until recently, 
attached to the London bureau. Graham, 
who was with Schley, was, before this year, 
the Associated Press correspondent at Al- 
bany. It was Thompson who wrote the 
story of the dramatic surrender, by the 
United States, of Cuba to self-government, 
and by a unanimous and voluntary act of 
Congress his account was made part of 
the Congressional. Record. 

In the campaign for the relief of the 
legations at Peking, the organization won 
fresh laurels. Mr. Collins was despatched 
from the Manila bureau, and Messrs. 
Kloeber and Egan were sent from New 
York via San Francisco. The Pacific cable 


had not been laid, and the messages were 


carried by Chinese runners from the army 
headquarters before Peking to Tientsin, 
and cabled thence, via Chefoo and Shang- 
hai, the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, to 
London, and across the Atlantic Ocean to 
New York. Even following this tortuous 
line, they came, as a rule, a day ahead of 
the special telegrams to the London papers. 

There were numerous occasions, during 
the progress of the Boer War and of the 
contests in Venezuela, in which brilliant 
exhibitions of courage and enterprise were 
presented ; but it is in the Russo-Japanese 
struggle that the service has reached its 
highest level of excellence. 


THE QUALITIES NEEDED IN A WAR 
CORRESPONDENT 


IN reporting a war, the first and most 
important question naturally arises over 
the selection of correspondents. The num- 
ber of men qualified by nature and educa- 
tion for such a task is very limited. Your 
war correspondent must be physically 
capable of withstanding the hardships of 
the field. He must be also as courageous 
as any soldier. Indeed, his lot is an even 
harder one, because he must put himself 
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in places of the greatest danger without 
the patriotic fervor, the touch of the com- 
rade’s elbow, or the possession of a rifle, 
all of which are large factors in making up 
a trooper’s bravery. He must be capable 
of describing what he sees accurately and 
graphically. He must have as large a 
perspective as the commanding general, if 
he seeks to tell the whole story of the 
battle. 

But he may have all of these primal 
requisites and still prove a failure. He 
must be temperamentally a diplomat and 
capable of ingratiating himself into the 
sympathetic and helpful friendship of those 
with whom he comes in contact. He may 
be an ideal representative at the headquar- 
ters of an American general, but wholly 
incapable of serving satisfactorily with the 
Russians or the Japanese. As an illustra- 
tion, all of our men on the Russian side 
speak either Russian or French. If they 
did not, they would be useless. At least 
three of them are long-time personal friends 
of General Kuropatkin. 

Above all, the war correspondent must 
possess in marked degree that familiarity 
with events and affairs which will com- 


mand the confidence of those in power 


about him. His influence often extends 
beyond his primary mission of reporting, 
and strays into the field of international 
diplomacy. For instance, during the Boxer 
rebellion in China, one of the Associated 
Press correspondents was sought out and 
consulted by the commander of one power 
represented in the allied expedition as to his 
proper attitude toward the military repre- 
sentative of another power whose actions 
were Causing grave concern in that delicate 
hour. 
DIFFICULTIES IN TRANSMITTING 
DESPATCHES 


But when the battle has been fought, and 
the correspondent, at great hazard, has 
written his story, then his troubles have 
only fairly begun. He must “pass the 
censor.”” This may be easy or it may be 
most difficult. Much depends upon the 
character and intelligence of the censor. 
It is only fair to say that we have found 
the Russians very reasonable. They have 
shown far more wisdom than did the 
American censors during the Spanish War. 

Next, the messages must be transmitted. 
The correspondent must be “first at the 
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wire,” or his work may all come to naught. 
Here, again, he must exercise tact; other- 
wise a petty telegraph official, who is often 
a very monarch in his field, may spoil 
everything. And all along the long line— 
for the telegram is retransmitted half a 
dozen times before.it reaches San Fran- 
cisco or New York—the cable officials 
must be friendly and painstaking and in- 
telligent, or the news will fail to reach its 
destination promptly and in the form in 
which it was sent. Delays in transmission 
are inevitable, and it speaks volumes for 
the efficiency of modern telegraphy that 
they are so infrequent. Russian operators, 
Danish operators, Japanese operators, 
French operators—all handle and transmit 
these messages, often in bad chirography, 
in a language which they do not under- 
stand, and they seldom make a serious 
mistake. 

But our troubles do not end with the 
receipt of the message; for, with all the 
care that has been observed by corre- 
spondents and telegraph officials, it does 
not often reach us in shape to go at once 
to the press. There is no “padding,” but, 
for the sake of speed, the correspondents 
omit all unnecessary words, such as “and” 
and “the,” and these are filled in at our 
receiving offices. The telegram is very 
carefully written out to convey the cor- 
respondent’s precise meaning. In these 
receiving offices are all the war maps, 
English, French, Russian, German, Japa- 
nese, and libraries filled with books and 
documents that may prove of value in de- 
ciphering a message. Lists of Russian and 
Japanese officials and war-ships and army 
organizations, spelled correctly and sent 
over by mail from St. Petersburg and 
Tokio, are on file. There are complete 
sets of all directories of every important 
city in the world. But, more valuable than 
all else, there are carefully indexed scrap- 
books containing every cable message 
received by the Associated Press during 
the last twenty years. These serve to illu- 
minate every new event with the antece- 
dent and the coliateral history. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS OUTDONE IN 
THE PRESENT WAR 


Lone before the troubles between Russia 
and Japan had reached a critical stage, I 
ordered Mr. Egan, then of our New York 
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office, a gentleman of wide experience and 
rare ability, to Tokio to establish an in- 
dependent bureau. He codperated with 
Mr. Collins, who had left our service to 
take supervision of Reuter’s Chinese ser- 
vice. I went to St. Petersburg, and was 
there when diplomatic relations with Japan 
were broken off and the war began. I 
engaged a number of Russian correspon- 
dents, who set out at once for the Far 
East. 

One of them, Mr. Kravchenko, was re- 
ceived in private audience by the Em- 
peror before his departure. I cabled direc- 
tions to my assistant in charge at New 
York, and he sent a corps of men to Tokio 
to act under Mr. Egan’s orders. Returning 
from Russia, I spent a few days in Lon- 
don, and arranged with Baron de Reuter 
for a joint service in reporting the war. 
He had men scattered throughout Japan, 
Korea, and China who were instructed to 
serve under the leadership of Messrs. Egan 
and Collins. Thus the men of the two 
forces were so assigned as to cover the 
widest possible area, and the duplication 
of reports was avoided. It was also ar- 
ranged that all telegrams from Japan, 
Korea, and China should be transmitted to 
the Associated Press at San Francisco by 
the Pacific cable, and they were forwarded 
thence to Europe by way of New York. 

By this plan we were enabled to place 
correspondents at every point of possible 
interest, and their telegrams were trans- 
mitted much more rapidly and safely than 
if sent by the long lines through the In- 
dian Ocean and the Red Sea. The great 
newspapers of London and New York 
promptly engaged the ablest special cor- 
respondents available and sent them to the 
front. Among these were a number of 
war reporters of long experience and inter- 
national fame. It soon became apparent, 
however, that no special service could suc- 
cessfully compete with the Reuter-Asso- 
ciated Press alliance. For months the 
special men were held in a courteous im- 
prisonment at Tokio, while the Associated 
Press men at the Russian headquarters and 
at points of vantage in China and Korea 
were forwarding daily stories of surpassing 
interest at each step in the great contest. 
In the end, nearly all the special men were 
ordered home, and the work of reporting 
the war was left to the press agencies. An 
attempt by the London “Times ”’ to utilize 


despatch-boats and wireless telegraphy 
proved a failure. 


NOTABLE AND HEROIC PERFORMANCES 


A NUMBER of our American and English 
representatives were welcomed at General 
Kuropatkin’s headquarters to codperate 
with our Russian correspondents. Among 
these were Mr. Middleton, former chief of 
the Associated Press bureau at Paris, who 
died of disease at Mukden. He was buried 
with military honors; but later, at my re- 
quest, Viceroy Alexieff sent the remains 
through the lines, and a second burial took 
place at Chefoo. 

Mr. Kravchenko waited three nights and 
three days on the bluffs about Port Arthur 
for the sea-fight which Admiral Makaroff 
was certain to have with Admiral Togo. 
He was rewarded by a sight of the tragic 
destruction of the Petropaviovsk, which he 
described in a telegram so graphic that, by 
common consent, it is held to be the best 
specimen of war reporting extant. 

Mr. Danchenko, another Russian cor- 
respondent, went out of Port Arthur with 
the last railway-train to leave the city be- 
fore the closing of the stronghold by the 
Japanese, and described his experiences 
with a vividness which awakened the en- 
thusiastic applause of newspaper men 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Popoff, a young Russian known 
by his zom de guerre of “ Kiriloff,” was 
wounded at the battle of Liao-yang. He 
had completed on the battle-field a well- 
written pen-picture of the Japanese attack 
upon Stakelberg’s corps, when a shot 
pierced his lung. He had ridden to a bat- 
tery on the firing-line and found that, out 
of sixty gunners, forty were killed or 
wounded. The officers had eaten nothing 
for twenty-four hours, and Popoff shared 
with them such provisions as he had. 
“Prudence urged me to leave the spot, 
but I was fascinated,” he wrote. And here 
the message ended. A Russian officer, 
who sent the telegram forward, added: 
“ Kiriloff was shot through the right lung 
while standing by our battery, and fell 
back, suffering intense agony. . . . He 
insisted upon being placed on a horse, so 
that he could get to Liao-yang and file 
his despatch. It took him five hours and 
a half to cover the five miles to the tele- 
graph station. When he reached there he 
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was so exhausted and weak from loss of 
blood that we got him into the hospital, 
although against his protest. He asked 
me to complete his message for him. I am 
a soldier, and no writer; but I will say that 
after the awful fight to-day we are still 
holding our position. Japanese bodies 
bestrew all the heights. Their losses must 
have run into tens of thousands. We have 
lost five thousand thus far.” 

Mr. Frederick McCormick, one of the 
American representatives of the Associated 
Press with the Russians at Liao-yang, also 
had an interesting experience. He had 
been assured by the Russian general to 
whom he was attached that the city would 
not be evacuated for at least twenty-four 
hours, and he entered a hospital to give 
aid to some of the wounded. While there 
the Japanese entered the place, and when 
he emerged he found himself a prisoner. 
He was taken to General Oyama’s head- 
quarters and closely questioned concerning 
the Russian strength. He steadfastly re- 
fused to betray any of the secrets of those 
who had trusted him, and the following 
day General Oyama released him and sent 
him under escort to Niu-chuang, whence 
by a circuitous and dangerous route he 
was enabled to rejoin the Russian forces 
at Mukden. 

On Mr. Middleton’s death it was neces- 
sary to send a substitute, and Mr. Denny, 
who had been serving the Associated Press 
at Chefoo, was ordered to Mukden. He 
had been our correspondent at Vancouver, 
had edited one of the outgoing reports in 
the New York office, and had been chief of 
the Manila bureau. Quiet, modest, almost 
shy in his demeanor, he was ready to face 
any danger in the discharge of duty. To 
reach General Kuropatkin’s headquarters, 
he traveled in a Chinese cart through a 
territory infested by Manchurian bandits, 
and narrowly escaped death. 

HOW THE ASSOCIATED PRESS AT 
ARTHUR BEAT THE SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENTS 


PORT 


Mr. Hacerty, from the Chicago office 
of the Associated Press, succeeded Mr. 
Denny at Chefoo. He was at the nearest 
cable station to Port Arthur. He organized 
a corps of Chinese junkmen, who ran the 
blockade and reported to him. There was 
sharp competition with a number of spe- 
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cial correspondents of London newspapers, 
and he put in service every available dock- 
laborer in the port. On the arrival of a 
boat, day or night, he was notified by his 
uncouth assistants, and thus enabled to 
report every story that came out of the 
beleaguered city. Two Associated Press 
men in Port Arthur sent messages to him 
whenever possible. 

Mr. Richmond Smith was detailed to 
accompany the besieging Japanese army. 
He was not permitted to report daily, but 
was given every facility for observing the 
movements, and finally was permitted to 
charter a despatch-boat specially privi- 
leged to convey him to Chefoo, whence he 
transmitted a telegram of over five thou- 
sand words, which was the first authentic 
report from a newspaper eye-witness cover- 
ing the operations. 

On the second day of last November, 
Mr. Smith was told by the Japanese au- 
thorities that he might send from Chefoo 
his cable story of all that had happened 
from the beginning until October 29, in- 
clusive. A boat, the Genbu Maru, was at 
his disposal for the journey, and was lying 
in the adjacent harbor of Shao-ping-tao, 
Smith at once set out. He rode to the 
Japanese press headquarters, had his mes- 
sage censored, and then went forward to 
the port. It was no easy ride, the twenty- 
six miles which intervened. The roads ran 
up and down the slopes of almost impas- 
sable mountains, and were in horrible con- 
dition. He arrived at Shao-ping-tao about 
ten o’clock at night, and found the Gendu 
Maru at anchor in the roadstead. He had 
been ordered to report to the naval officer 
in command of the harbor. He went 
aboard the commander’s ship, and was 
astounded when that official politely but 
firmly notified him that under no circum- 
stances could he or his despatch-boat leave 
before daybreak. This was indeed a blow, 
because Smith had private information that 
the Japanese, with their usual diplomacy, 
had given all the other correspondents like 
permission to send messages; and these 
correspondents, had set out for the tele- 
graph station at Yinkow, each believing 
himself specially favored. He was heart- 
broken. The commander took pity upon 
him, and showed him his instructions, 
which stated definitely that the Gendu 
Maru might sail after the fall of Port 
Arthur and not before. “These instruc- 
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tions can be changed only by an appeal 
to the rear-admiral at Shao-ping-tao and 
the admiral of the fleet,” he said. 

This meant a delay of several days. The 
commander would not insist upon the letter 
of his instructions, as he could see from 
Smith’s message that it was properly cen- 
sored, and he would allow the ship to go 
at daylight. But this concession meant 
nothing. The other correspondents would 
be at Yinkow, and Smith would be beaten. 
Then, in a dramatic attitude, he took his 
precious telegram and held it over the 
blazing fire in the cabin, and said that if 
he could not sail until daybreak, he would 
burn his message, and the important ob- 
jects which the Japanese War and Navy 
departments had sought to attain would 
never be accomplished. This was too 
much, and the officer relented. He agreed 
that the Gendu Maru might go out to the 
guard-ship, and if the officer in command 
there would assume the responsibility of 
passing it, it might sail on to Chefoo. 
Fortunately, that commander shut his eyes, 
and Smith went his way. It turned out 
later that the extreme caution exercised 
was due tothe fact that the roadstead was 
full of mines, which were invisible at night 


and might have destroyed Smith’s boat at 


any moment. He reached his destination 
in safety, and, as it turned out, his rivals 
were delayed, and his message was printed 
in New York and London four days ahead 
of those sent from Yinkow. It was no 
mean tribute to the Associated Press and 
its representative that the Japanese au- 
thorities read his telegram, approved it, and 
then sent him alone to Chefoo, accepting 
his word of honor that he would not change 
it, or add to it, or disclose to any one the 
disposition of their troops or their plan of 
campaign. 

Readers of American newspapers need 
not be told, however, that the best work of 
the war has been done at the capitals of the 
contending nations. At Tokio, very early 
in his service, Mr. Egan established a re- 
lation with the government which was 
easily more intimate than that of any other 
journalist. His high sense of honor, his 
administrative ability, and his tact were 
appreciated, and soon won for him the 
confidence and esteem of the Japanese 
authorities. He was given the official re- 
ports from the generals in the field several 
hours ahead of any other correspondent, 
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and his wishes in regard to the treatment 
accorded to Associated Press men at the 
front were respected in a remarkable man- 
ner. At St. Petersburg Mr. Thompson was 
given copies of the official telegrams by 
direct command of the Emperor, and was 
able to present a daily pen-picture of 
Russia which has won high praise from 
every intelligent observer. 

TRAGIC EVENTS IN BULGARIA AND SERVIA 
DurincG the recent Macedonian outbreak 
trained war correspondents were stationed 
at Salonica and Monastir, and they were 
able to perfect relations with the insurgent 
leader, Boris Sarafoff, which enabled them 
not only to catch the spirit animating the 
struggling mountaineers, but in many cases 
personally to observe the operations. Se- 
cret agents were also appointed, and these 
transmitted messages by courier over the 
frontier and delivered them to the Asso- 
ciated Press representative at Sofia. Mean- 
while, the Agence Turque at Constanti- 
nople presented the case from the point of 
view of the Turkish government, although 
naturally with less detail and frequently 
with far less accuracy. 

When the great tragedy occurred at Bel- 
grade, the first announcement of the assas- 
sination of King Alexander and Queen 
Draga was furnished by the “ Cologne Ga- 
zette.”’ Instantly all of the forces of the 
Associated Press were set in motion. Not 
alone did the Servian agency augment its 
corps by the employment of additional 
local men, but Mr. Atter, chief of our 
Vienna bureau, hastened to the scene. 
Fortunately, Belgrade was separated from 
Austrian soil only by the Danube River; 
and although a rigid censorship was im- 
posed within the limits of Servia, it was 
not difficult to send despatches to the Aus- 
trian town of Zimony, a mile distant, 
whence they were telegraphed promptly 
and without interference. But, startling as 
were the events at Belgrade, there were 
other points of equal interest. With the 
death of King Alexander came the end 
of the Obrenovitch line, and Peter Kara- 
georgevitch, head of the rival house, was 
an exile at Geneva, Switzerland. Thither 
American correspondents were despatched 
at once to describe the king-to-be, his 
manner of life, his associates, and to talk 
with him of his plans. Another group was 
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assigned to sketch the life of his brothers 
and sisters and other near relatives, then 
living in Paris. The opinions of the foreign 
offices at Paris, London, Berlin, and Rome 
concerning him were also ascertained and 
reported. 

REPORTING AS A MEANS OF HUMAN 

PROGRESS 

SucH is the process by which the Asso- 
ciated Press is writing history. Now it is 
an exhaustive review of the causes leading 
up to a war; again it is a scene painted in 
high lights to illumine the march of the 
world’s progress. Here it is the first an- 
nouncement of the negotiation of a treaty ; 
there it is a thrilling interview with a ref- 
ugee from Port Arthur, depicting all of 
the horrors of a desperate and sanguinary 
campaign. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that in 
all of this work the Associated Press is 
writing the real and enduring history of 
the world, and is not chronicling the trivial 
episodes, the scandals, or the chit-chat. 
And the search-light which it throws upon 
the world’s happenings has a substantial 
moral value. ‘The mere collection and dis- 
tribution of news has an ethical worth. 


No great and lasting wrong can be inflicted 
upon the sons of men anywhere so long 
as this fierce blaze of publicity is beating 


upon the scene. For, in the end, the world 
must know, and when the world knows 
justice must be done. The most absolute 
and irresponsible authority must finally 
yield to the demands of a great public 
sentiment. 


NO MONOPOLY IN NEWS 


THE assertion, often made, that the As- 
sociated Press is a monopoly rests upon 
the fact that its news service is available 
to a limited number only. There could be 
no pretense that it controls the informa- 
tion at the point of origin, or that it has 
any advantages or exclusive rights in re- 
spect to the manner of transmitting its 
news to those who publish it. At the point 
of origin, the news, in order that it be 
news at all, must be of such moment that 
every one may have it if he chooses. None 
of the events reported by the Associated 
Press is a secret at the point of origin. The 
destruction of the AZaine in Havana har- 
bor, and the eruption that overwhelmed St. 
Pierre, were known by everybody in Ha- 
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vana and Martinique, and the rates paid 
to cable companies for transmission to New 
York, or to the telegraph companies for the 
distribution of the news throughout the 
United States, are such as are open to any 
one. Any other association may gather, 
transmit, and distribute the news on equal 
terms. But “A,” who is a member of the 
Associated Press, may receive and publish 
its news, while “ B,” who is not a member, 
may not. Does this make it a monopoly ? 
If so, it is unlike any other monopoly. It 
is the essence of the charge against other 
alleged monopolies that they are able to 
control the output of certain products or 
to ship it over quasi-public routes of trans- 
portation at rates not open to their com- 
petitors, or that by reason of some unfair 
advantage which they enjoy they are able 
unduly to advance prices to the consumer. 
None of these objections lies against the 
Associated Press. What, then, is the alle- 
gation? It is this, that by reason of the 
magnitude of its business it is able to de- 
liver news to its members cheaper than a 
rival is able to, and that it will not admit 
to its membership every one who applies. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, after 
mature deliberation, decided that news 
was a commodity of such high public need 
that any one dealing in it was charged 
with a. public duty to furnish it to any 
other one demanding it and ready to pay 
the price. The Supreme Court of Missouri, 
in an equally well-considered opinion, held 
in effect that news-gathering was a personal 
service, and to say that a public duty to 
serve every one attached to the business 
was to say that any one—a lawyer, for 
instance—was obligated to give any in- 
formation of which he was possessed to 
whomsoever might demand it. 

Rivals of the Associated Press do- exist, 
and do profess to furnish their members 
an equally valuable service. They have 
the same opportunity for securing the 
news at the points of origin, and are ac- 
corded precisely the same cable and tele- 
graph tolls for its transmission. Their 
revenues are smaller, to_be sure, and there- 
fore their ability to cover the field is more 
restricted, their service less complete, and, 
naturally, since there are fewer to pay the 
bills, the cost to each is greater. But who, 
on reflection, can say that this fact con- 
stitutes the Associated Press an unlawful 
monopoly ? 
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ag N a previous article, printed in 

the July number of THE CEN- 

TuRY, I traced with consider- 

KC able detail the inventions and 
KEDe experiments by various per- 

sons in the direction of electric traction. 
These experiments were not on lines which 
warranted their adoption for commercial 
purposes, and down to the year 1887 the 
electric tramway was in an experimental 
condition. The record now comes to the 


installation, at Richmond, Virginia, of the 
first commercial railway to be undertaken 
on a large scale. 


THE PIONEER RAILWAY (RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA) 


THE story is an old and typical one. A 
new confederacy was assaulted, but this 
time it was one of physical difficulties, 
adverse conditions, and all the ills of a 
new and untried system. 

The contract for this road, which imme- 
diately followed that for a small one at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, was made in May, 1887. 
In terms, price, and guaranties it was one 
which a prudent business man would not 
ordinarily assume, especially in view of the 
unprepared state of the company to un- 
dertake a work of so great magnitude. 
It called for the completion in ninety days 
of the equipment of a road having about 
twelve miles of track, at that time unlaid, 
and with the route only provisionally de- 
termined ; the construction of a complete 
steam and electric central-station plant 
of three hundred and seventy-five horse- 
power capacity; and the furnishing of 
forty cars with eighty motors and all 
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appurtenances necessary for their opera- 
tion. This was nearly as many motors as 
were in use on all the cars throughout the 
rest of the world. Thirty were to be oper- 
ated at one time, and grades as steep as 
eight per cent. were to be mounted. Fi- 
nally, the payment was to be $110,000, “if 
satisfactory.” 

Myimmediate assistants were two young 
officers, Lieutenant Oscar T. Crosby, a 
West Point graduate, and Ensign S. Dana 
Greene, from my own alma mater, the 
Naval Academy. Although without ex- 
perience in the new field, they had energy, 
pluck, and endurance. Overwork and ex- 
posure on my part brought on an attack 
of typhoid fever, so that I was, at a 
critical period, absent from work nine 
weeks, leaving almost the entire burden on 
my associates. 

When the contract was taken we had 
only a blue print of a machine and some 
rough experimental apparatus, and a hun- 
dred and one essential details were unde- 
termined; but during my absence every- 
thing possible was done by Greene in 
Richmond and by Crosby at the New York 
works. On my way back from a conva- 
lescent trip to the West, I had the pleasure 
of seeing one of my most trusted men, 
David Mason, start a car on the track at 
St. Joseph, and immediately afterward I 
resumed general charge of the work. I 
had not yet seen the Richmond road, but 
much of the track-work was finished, 
poles were set, many of the motors con- 
structed, and experimental work on them 
and the controlling switches and trolleys 
was under way. 

The construction syndicate was clamor- 
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ous for operation to begin; excuses on our 
part were without number. I shall never 
forget my feelings when, after inspecting 
the improvised car-sheds at one end of the 
line, I reached the foot of the steepest hill 
on my return, and faced a grade varying 
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roughly covered sheds. To gear motors 
independently to each axle; to carry them 
under the car, exposed to dirt and moisture ; 
to control them from either end by new 
methods; to run with fixed brushes in both 
directions; to operate without rheostats ; 


’ 














Drawn by Jay Hambidge 


PAT O'SHAUGHNESSY SETTLES THE SLEET TROUBLE 
IN RICHMOND WITH A BROOM 


from four to ten per cent. and about a 
mile long. ‘The condition of the track was 
simply execrable; it was built for profit, not 
for permanence. The flat twenty-seven- 
pound tram-rail, of antiquated shape, was 
poorly jointed, unevenly laid, andinsecurely 
tied; the foundation was red clay. ‘The 
many curves were sharp, some with a twen- 
ty-seven-feet radius; they had only one 
guard-rail, and spread easily. ‘The car- 
house was an open lot on which were two 


to use a four-hundred-and-fifty-volt con- 
stant-potential circuit, with track and 
ground return, under conditions which were 
stated by electricians to be impracticable ; 
to operate a multiple-arc circuit on a large 
scale, which had been declared equally 
absurd; to use an overhead trolley-wire 
of small size, supplied at intervals by a 
system of main conductors and feeders; 
to get current by an under contact carried 
on the car; and to mount grades much 
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more severe than those contracted for, 
which had been pronounced by street- 
railway men and electrical engineers as 
impossible of ascent by a self-propelled 
car—these were the problems we had un- 
dertaken. 

The motors were of about seven horse- 
power capacity, with one reduction of 
gearing; and the torque of these ma- 
chines, while great, was not sufficient for 
the duty now demanded of them. An 
eight-per-cent. grade would strain them, a 
ten-per-cent. grade would likely be ruin- 
ous. If unable to mount the heaviest 
grades, I contemplated using a short cable 
to be run by electric motors in pits sunk 
beneath the track, depending upon the 
motors for the regular duty on the rest of 
the road. On the other hand, if a car did 
have sufficient adhesion to mount the grade, 
it was plain that there must be a change 
in the machines. A little conference was 
illumined by President Johnson’s laconic 
remark : “ Guess the best thing to do is to 
find out whether the car can get up the 
grade at all’’; and so one night about nine 
o'clock we started out with a number of 
employees and General Manager Burt, 


who was in Richmond representing the 
syndicate’s interests. 

If we succeeded in climbing the hill I 
knew what would probably happen to the 
machines; but it was vital to learn whether 
a self-propelled car could be made to go 


up that grade at all. We went steadily up 
that andanother hill, around several curves, 
and finally reached the highest point of 
the line in the heart of the city, where we 
stopped. I knew that the motors must be 
pretty hot. 

An enthusiastic crowd soon gathered, 
and in the delay I was in hopes that the 
motors would cool down sufficiently to 
permit us to continue the journey. No 
sooner, however, had we started than I 
felt a peculiar bucking movement, and 
knew that we were disabled. The trouble 
was due to a crossed armature, then a 
little-known difficulty. Unwilling to admit 
serious trouble, I told Greene, in a tone 
that could be overheard by those near, that 
there was some slight trouble with the cir- 
cuits, and he would better go for the in- 
struments, so that we could locate it. Then 
turning out the lights, I lay down on a 
seat to wait, while the crowd gradually 
dispersed. After waiting a long time for 
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Greene’s return with those “ instruments,” 
inwardly praying that he would be late, 
he came in sight with four of them—big, 
powerful mules, the most effective aids 
which could be found in Richmond under 
the circumstances. 

This was one of many similar night 
experiences, but the experiment had been a 
critical one. We then knew that with all 
the weight of the car being used for trac- 
tion, something more than a ten-per-cent. 
grade could be ascended; but it involved 
the solution of a serious mechanical prob- 
lem—the introduction of an intermediate 
gear in a limited space on a machine ap- 
parently incapable of being adapted for 
one, 

I hastened back to New York, happily 
hit upon the one possible solution, and, with 
the help of the Brown & Sharpe Company 
of Providence, the necessary tools and jigs 
were made ready, the machines in Rich- 
mond were changed, the new gears cast, 
and we were again ready for running. 

But troubles with gears formed only a 
small part of our difficulties. The field- 
magnets were wound in sections, the insu- 
lation was crude, the work hastily done, 
and grounds and crosses were frequent. 
The armatures had a commutator at each 
end, and were connected in such a way as 
to bring the brushes on each side on top, 
so that they could be adjusted or inspected 
from the car. ‘The switches in the overhead 
work were giving trouble. No fewer than 
twoscore designs of under-contact trolleys 
were tried. 

We had begun experimental runs in 
November, 1887, but various troubles had 
brought us toward the end of the following 
January, when it had become vital to 
begin regular operation. The road must 
be made to go at any cost. Its failure 
would prove a serious blow to railway de- 
velopment ; to my own future, as well as to 
that of my associates, failure in Richmond 
meant blasted hopes and financial ruin. 

At the end of January we prepared to 
open the line with about ten cars. By this 
time matters were running with compara- 
tive smoothness, the central station was in 
good condition, and our overhead work 
was fair. The new gearing had accom- 
plished its object, and many of the dif- 
ficulties with the machines and switches 
had been overcome. As a preliminary to 
regular operation, we spent a day carry- 
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ing loads of children without any serious 
trouble, and about the 2d of February, 
1888, in a drizzling rain we opened the line 
for regular service. 

The day was one of disappointment ; we 
carried crowds of people, but car after car 


distorted, and there seemed every evidence 
of this after inspecting those that had been 
running; but an Irish mechanic, Pat 
O’Shaughnessy, who had been with me 
for years, and who had a most happy 
mechanical judgment, insisted that it was 
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From a photograph 


A TEN-PER-CENT. GRADE ON THE SPRAGUE ROAD AT RICHMOND, 1888 


would suddenly stop in the street, and re- 
fuse to move under any conditions, for 
the new gears had a freak of locking. The 
men got under the cars, took off the dis- 
gruntled gears, and continued, if possible, 
with the other machine, or bodily hauled 
the car off the track so that another could 
go by. My first impression was that it was 
a mechanical fault, that the gears were 
not properly cut or the castings had been 


for lack of proper oiling, and after a while 
had the cars running again. 

Of all the difficulties met, one of the 
most exasperating was the attempt to run 
with fixed brushes—a device which seemed 
for a time destined to prove a failure. For 
a long time the armatures were continually 
grounding, more often crossed, and one of 
the commutators badly burned. In fact, 
the arc-ing was such that the mica itself 























Drawn by Jay Hambidge 


ALL HANDS 


lO RESCUE A DERAILED ELECTRIC CAR 


A FREQUENT INCIDENT 


OF THE FIRST TRAFFIC IN RICHMOND 


would be frizzled and the copper blistered. 
After a time we found that this occurred 
with only one commutator, and, on tracing 
the circuits, we learned that it was the 


commutator out of which the current 
passed, while the other one would be 
comparatively smooth and free from de 
structive troubles. This gave us a cue to 
change the switches so as to reverse the 


current in the armature instead of in the 
field. ‘The trouble was then more nearly 
equalized, and possibly of less frequent 
occurrence, It seemed, however, that we 
had no commutator good enough, and I 
somewhat hurriedly condemned copper 
bars; so our next move was a wholesale 
change of every commutator on the road. 
Not only were special forms made, but, in 
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order to resist the destructive sparking 
largely due to brushes getting upended 
and shifting out of position, special bars 
and commutators were made, some of hard- 
cast brass, and others of silicon bronze. 
Before the final adoption of carbon, as 
was later proposed by Van Depoele, there 
was the greatest variety of brushes. At first 
we used flat ones, solid and laminated, 
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account of the small clearances at the 
ends, every one was unwound, the body 
shortened up, and then rewound. Disabled 
armatures were without number, and, to 
keep the road in motion, they were often 
shipped by express. ‘To maintain the 
equipment it was necessary to exchange 
parts, and, not being constructed on a 
strictly interchangeable plan, the machines, 
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Drawn from a photograph 


THE BUNCHING OF TWENTY-TWO CARS IN 


RICHMOND, PREPARATORY TO A TEST FOR 


PRESIDENT WHITNEY OF THE WEST END ROAD, BOSTON 


which would wear through, double over, 
and hug an arc of the commutator, or 
oblique, solid, and laminated brushes which 
would catch in the bars, reverse or split, 
and straddle half a dozen bars, with the 
result of ruined commutators, crossed arma- 
tures, and burnt-out fields. Then we tried 
tilting-brushes, and various shapes of cop- 
per, bronze, and brass, set on end and 
pressed down by springs, and also solid 
bars of brass. 

The track soon looked like a golden 
path, for the rough commutator bars acted 
like a milling-cutter and sheared off the 
ends of the contact bars with marvelous 
rapidity, sending a shower of shimmering 
scales over machines and roadway. At 
this period we were using about nine dol- 
lars’ worth of brass per day for brushes; 
not a half-trip was made without inspec- 
tion, and generally a change of brushes: 
but the road must be kept in operation 
somehow while other experiments were 
being made. 

The combination of commutator and 
brush troubles was not all. We changed 
the winding of the armatures, and, on 


after a few weeks, were of a most hetero- 
geneous character. We managed, however, 
to keep going, and gradually our difficul- 
ties seemed to lessen, even if new ones 
cropped up. Little by little the number of 
cars in operation was increased from ten 
to twenty; then, by May 4, to thirty ; and 
finally forty cars were in operation. 

On the day that we first operated thirty 
cars the highest normal reading on the 
current-measuring instruments was _ less 
than three quarters of the regular capacity 
of the dynamos, and the average reading 
for this number was only a trifle over half 
the normal output. This test settled con- 
clusively all immediate questions as to 
distance, speed, and power; and it was 
particularly interesting because circulars 
were about that time issued in favor of a 
series method of operation, in which it was 
stated that two thirds of the number of 
cars thus operated on a multiple-are system 
would require about ten times the power 
actually used for the thirty cars, an error 
of twenty to one in prophecy. It is almost 
needless to say that on that day we felt 
that we owned the street and the city as 
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Drawn by Jay Hambidge 


A BUNCH OF ELECTRIC CARS IN FRONT OF A RICHMOND THEATER 


























well. Fatigue and worry were all forgotten 
in what was to us a supreme moment. 

A most important experiment of banking 
the cars occurred one night on the occa- 
sion of the visit of President Henry M. 
Whitney and a number of directors of the 
West End Railway of Boston, who had 
been prevailed upon to visit Richmond, 
stopping on the way at Allegheny City to 
see the Bentley and Knightroad. General 
Manager Longstreet of the West End 
Railway, who was a strong cable advo- 
cate, had expressed doubts as to the pos- 
sibility of handling the cars electrically 
when badly bunched. 
Burt and I talked it 
over, and I made up 
my mind that I would 
trytosettlethatdoubt. x 

Mr. Whitney was € 
more than willing to 
see the experiment, 
and we were soon on 
our way to the eastern 
sheds, where twenty- 
two cars were col- 23! 
lected. I had previ- 
ously toldthe engineer 
to load the feeder 
safety-catches, to raise 
the pressure to five 
hundred volts, and to 
hold on, no matter what happened. He 
did so, and it was a good thing that he 
did; for when, at the wave of a lantern, 
twenty-two motormen started their cars at 
the end of a section of line designed for 
four distributed cars, the lights went down 
and the potential dropped to about two 
hundred volts. But it gradually rose, and 
all the cars were soon merrily running out 
of reach of signals. This was conclusive, 
and the fate of the cable in Boston was 
settled. 

But enough of Richmond, whose 
troubles were buried under an immediate 
financial loss to my company of about 
$75,000, fully compensated for, however, 
in the subsequent unparalleled growth of a 
great industry. 


A LONG ISLAND RELIC OF EARLY 
STREET-CAR DAYS 


THE BOOM 


To enliven the general situation, however, 
no sooner was track return adopted as an 
essential of the electric railway than there 
began a battle with the telephone com- 
panies, who claimed the earth and all that 
LXX.—66 
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was therein, which was fought, first to a 
draw, then to a legal and technical finish, 
in twenty-seven States of the Union, as 
well as in England. The troubles which 
they were already experiencing because of 
the use of grounded circuits were intensi- 
fied wherever there was an electric railway, 
partly by sympathetic induction and partly 
by derived circuits, which made the hissing 
and frying noises intolerable, to say nothing 
of frequent burn-outs of telephone circuits. 
Hence a row; but in the end we remained 
below, ‘and they, for their own salvation, 
went up higher and adopted complete 
metalliccircuits ;there- 
fore the electric-rail- 
road men are entitled 
to the gratitude of the 
community. 

Pope, in a historical 
sketch read before the 
Electric Club in 1891, 
*said : 

Laboring under enor- 
mous difficulties and 
drawbacks, Sprague 
succeeded, by the com- 
"pletion and operation of 

this [Richmond] plant, 
in establishing beyond 
peradventure the future 
supremacy of the elec- 
tric street railway, and 
many of the characteristic features at that time 
designed and introduced by him have practi- 
cally become standards in the modern system, 
and are found in nearly every one of the thou- 
sands of cars now in service. 





During the progress of the installation 
of the Richmond road, the Van Depoele 
Company was offered to me by William 
J. Clark; but partly because of confidence 
in my own work and lack of appreciation 
of Van Depoele’s,—to say nothing of our 
resources being already taxed to the limit, 
—it was not long considered, and shortly 
afterward it fell into the hands of the 
Thomson-Houston Company, which had 
only a short time previously entered the 
railway field. The final success of the 
Richmond road, the rapid equipment of a 
number of others, and especially the adop- 
tion of electricity on the West End road 
of Boston by Mr. Whitney, whose first 
installation was part conduit and part 
trolley, and to whom must be awarded 
the credit for initiating the modern con- 
solidations of street railways, were followed 
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From an old catalogue 


EARLIEST SPRAGUE MOTORS AT RICHMOND, 1887 


by a period of extraordinary activity in 
commercial and technical development, in 
which for a time the Sprague and Thom- 
son-Houston companies were the principal 
competitors. The rivalry of these com- 
panies was of the keenest sort, and the 
methods of exploitation most varied; but 
in the general progress they were aided by 
the rapidly growing interest and belief in 
electric railways and the pressure exerted 
in communities to abandon old practices. 
An amusing illustration is afforded by the 
call for a mass-meeting which originated 
in New Orleans, the heading of which is 
here reproduced : 


Por 


LINCOLN SET THE NEGROES FREEI 
SPRAGUE HAS SET THE MULE FREE! 


THE LONG EARED MULE NO MORK SHALL ADORN OUR STREETS. 


The progress made in the United States 
soon commanded the attention of the Old 
World, and work was begun along the 
same lines in Italy, where I instailed the 
Florence-Fiesole road in 1889, and then 


in Germany and elsewhere; but it was not 
until a number of years later that there 
was any general adoption of the electric 
railway in the more conservative countries. 

Meanwhile the Sprague Electric Rail- 
way & Motor Company was absorbed in 
1890 by the Edison General Electric; and 
soon after, embittered by personal experi- 
ences and the suppression of my name, I 
severed my connection with it, and took 
up the development of high-speed and 
automatic electric elevators. The Edison 
Company later combined with the Thom- 
son-Houston Company and others in the 
General Electric Company. The Westing- 
house Company had meanwhile actively 
entered the field, and for a number of 
years these great companies have done 
the larger part of the electric-railway work 
in this country and abroad. 

The record of the succeeding years is 
largely that of an extraordinary industrial 
development, with continuous improve- 
ment and increase in the size of apparatus. 
Form-wound armatures proposed by Eick- 
emeyer replaced irregular windings, and 
metallic brushes gave way to carbon, this 
single change, initiated by Van Depoele 
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From an old catalogue 


THE SPRAGUE MOTOR-TRUCK (15 HORSE-POWER), RICHMOND, 1888 
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in 1888-89, going a long way toward mak- 
ing the art a success. Cast- and wrought- 
iron yielded to steel, two-pole motors to 
four, double-reduction gears to single, and 
open motors to closed ones protected only 
by their own casings. In 1892 combined 
series-parallel and resistance control was 
adopted, when the Thomson magnet blow- 
out was successfully applied to controllers 
by Mr. Potter, and proved a most effective 
agent in reducing the troubles of operation. 

The horse and the cable virtually disap- 
peared on old lines, and new ones in great 
number were created, the overhead trolley 
system being almost universally adopted. 
The conduit system used on a portion of 
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sity of utilizing the discoveries and inven- 
tions in alternating-current transmission 
and conversion which had been made by 
Tesla, Ferraris, Stanley, Bradley, and 
others. All the earlier work had been per- 
formed by direct currents at moderate 
potential, and this limited the distances 
for economical installation and operation 
from the main supply station. 

In the new practice, alternating current 
was generated at or stepped up through 
transformers to high potentials at the main 
station, and transmitted over small wires to 
substations. There the pressure was re- 
duced by static transformers, and then 
through the medium of rotaries, which 











From a drawing 


A TYPICAL SECTION OF A CONDUIT ON THE METROPOLITAN 
SURFACE SYSTEM, NEW YORK CITY 


Showing traffic rails, conduit, insulating supports, and conductors. 


the Allegheny and Boston lines had been 
abandoned ; and although in 1893 a short 
line was tried in Washington on the Love 
plan, it was not until the following year 
that work was begun in New York on 
the Lenox Avenue line, and finally car- 
ried to that successful conclusion which 
warranted its wide-spread adoption in 
that city under the auspices of William 
C. Whitney and Herbert Vreeland, and 
soon after in Washington under Connett. 
Abroad, a Siemens road had been in oper- 
ation at Budapest since 1889. All this of 
course was largely because of the neces- 
sarily heavy cost of construction, and 
because street-railway managers could 
not undertake any such investment except 
under most favorable traffic conditions, and 
with prohibition of the use of overhead 
wires. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERURBAN LINES 


AsouT this time there began the intro- 
duction of interurban or cross-country 
roads, and this soon emphasized the neces- 


may be considered as continuous-current 
dynamos operated by alternating currents, 
delivered as continuous current to the 
trolley-lines. 

The first serious proposal for using 
high-tension transmission in this fashion 
seems to have been made in 1896 by Bion 
J. Arnold in plans for a road to run from 
Chicago to the Lake region; and although 
this road was never built, the general plans 
were utilized for a line actually put into 
operation about two years later, which 
was the forerunner of the standard prac- 
tice of to-day, by means of which the limi- 
tations of distance have been effectively 
reduced. 

The use of electricity for single cars 
having proved successful, heavier opera- 
tions were naturally attempted, and in 
November, 1890, a line on South London 
Road, which was originally designed for 
cable, was opened, the trains being pulled 
by electric locomotives equipped with a 
pair of gearless motors having armatures 
mounted on the axles of the drivers. 
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Meanwhile, although for the time being 
out of active railway work, I was keenly 
interested in the rapid-transit problem, and 
urgently advocated a four-track under- 
ground electric railway in New York. To 
silence the objections of a portion of the 
daily press, in February, 1891, I offered to 
install on the elevated road a train to be 
operated by a locomotive car, and also one 
with motors distributed under the cars, and 
to make an express speed of forty miles 
an hour. The offer passed unnoticed. 

Two years later the Liverpool overhead 
railway was put in operation. Here the 
trains were composed of two-car units, 
each car having one motor, the two being 
operated by hand control. In the spring 
of the same year, 1893, the Intramural 
Railway was constructed at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, the equipment being sup- 
plied by the General Electric Company. 
Motor-cars with hand control were used to 
pull trail-cars, and a third-rail supply with 
track return was adopted. In 1895 the 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated road in 
that city was equipped on the same gen- 
eral plan. In the following year the Nan- 
tasket Beach road, a branch of the New 
York & New Haven Railway, was put in 
operation, and in September the Lake 
Street Elevated of Chicago. Soon after 
electric service was instituted on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, motor-cars being used to han- 
dle the trains at first at the terminals, and 
later across the bridge. 

There were few attempts, however, to re- 
place steam operation on regular roads, and 
only occasionally were electric locomotives 
used for special reasons. Among the earlier 
ones was one of one thousand horse-power, 
designed by Sprague, Duncan & Hutch- 
inson and built about 1892-94 for Mr. 
Henry Villard for experimental operation 
on lines out of Chicago, which was never 
undertaken. A still larger locomotive was 
built by the General Electric Company, 
which was used for the trains in the Balti- 
more & Ohio tunnel in 1895. 


THE MULTIPLE-UNIT SYSTEM 


‘THESE various equipments, all following 
steam precedents, seemed a pitiful falling 
short of the possibilities of electric-train 
operation. Soon after taking up the de- 
velopment of electric elevators, I made 
distant control of the main motor-con- 
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troller from a master switch a sime gua non 
for all important work. On the first large 
contract—that for the Postal Telegraph 
Building in New York—I had provided, 
in testing, for the additional control and 
operation of any elevator in the plant from 
a single master switch in the basement, as 
well as the possibility of simultaneous 
movement of a number of them. 
Pondering over the elevated-railway- 
train problem one day, the thought sud- 
denly flashed upon me, Why not apply the 
same principle to train operation? That 
is, make a train unit by the combination of 
a number of individual cars, each complete 
in all respects, and provide for operating 
them all simultaneously from any master 
switch on any car. This idea, sketched on 
a scrap of paper, marked the complete birth 
of this new method, then named and now 
nearly everywhere known as the “ multiple- 
unit system.” Its great possibilities in- 
stantly absorbed my interest, as I saw the 
opening of a new epoch in electric-railway 
operation. Here was a way to give a train 
of any length all the characteristics of a 
single car, with every facility of operation 
which could be demanded by the most 
exacting conditions of service and capacity. 
After two abortive attempts to get the 
privilege to demonstrate the advantages 
of the system at my own expense on the 
Manhattan road in New York, an unex- 
pected opportunity suddenly arose in the 
spring of 1897, when I was requested to 
act as the consulting engineer of the South 
Side Elevated Railway of Chicago. A 
brief inspection of the layout showed a 
field ripe for multiple-unit application, 
which I briefly explained to Sargent and 
Lundy, the engineers, and to Mr. Clark of 
the General Electric Company, fortunately 
all old friends. I hastily drew up a report, 
the main feature of which was an argument 
in favor of the abandonment of locomotive 
cars, and the adoption of individual equip- 
ments under common control—in short, 
the multiple-unit system. As an earnest of 
my confidence, I supplemented the report 
by an offer to undertake the equipment of 
the general plan outlined, which met with 
the indorsement of the engineers. This 
was followed by a visit to Chicago; but 
the contract was not concluded until after 
I left for Europe, and then only after a 
very bitter fight with various companies, 
and under most onerous conditions, sup- 
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plemented by a $100,000 bond for per- 
formance. 

Among other things, I was immediately 
to begin work on the entire equipment, 
and to have six cars ready for operation in 
two months, on a standard track supplied 
by me, the manner of making the test to 
be prescribed by the officers and engineers 
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days. Should these equipments prove 
unsatisfactory, the right remained to cancel 
the contract and to require waiver of all 
claims against the company. 

I did not return to New York until 
about the middle of June, so that most of 
my instructions for the trial equipments 
were by cable, and the actual preparation 


























From a photograph 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT WITH THE MULTIPLE-UNIT SYSTEM ON 
THE BERM-BANK OF THE CANAL AT SCHENECTADY 


NEW YORK, JULY 16, 


of the road, and to be to their satisfaction. 
Should the test be not concluded by the 
date set, or be unsatisfactory, the contract 
could be canceled. Satisfactory further 
tests could be called for elsewhere, and 
the remaining equipments were to be com- 
pleted by specified dates. As soon as the 
power-house and road were ready there 
was to be another test of not less than 
twenty equipments under service condi- 
tions for a period of not less than ten 
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1897 


was made within thirty days, despite a 


wholesale strike of the machinists em- 
ployed in the shops of the new Sprague 
Electric Company, which soon took over 
the contract. 

On July 16, 1897, two cars were put 
into operation on the tracks of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady, and 
on the 26th, the half-century anniversary 
of Professor Farmer’s test of a model elec- 
tric railway at Dover, New Hampshire, 
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From a photograph 
MULTIPLE-UNIT EXPERIMENT AT SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, JULY 26, 1897 


The train was broken up into sections, each complete in itself. 


my ten-year-old son operated a six-car 
train in the presence of the officers and 
engineers of the South Side Elevated 
Road at Schenectady. 

In November a test train of five cars 
was put in operation in Chicago, and on 
the 20th of April following twenty cars, 


seventeen of which (one in flames) were 
taken off during the day because of de- 
fective rheostats; but with the last three- 
car train I had the satisfaction of pushing 


a steam-train around a curve. Three 
months later, a year after the Schenectady 
test, locomotives had been entirely aban- 














From a photograph 
CARS USED AT THE ZOSSEN HIGH-SPEED EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
POLYPHASE SYSTEM, USING THREE WIRES OVERHEAD 
AND 14,000 VOLTS PRESSURE 
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doned, and the whole one hundred and 
twenty cars were in operation, the local 
work being largely supervised by my as- 
sistant, Frank H. Shepard. 

The system, with sundry changes in de- 
tail, has now been universally adopted for 
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fifty volts; but this has often required the 
conversion of alternating current trans- 
mitted at high potential into continuous 
current, as already described. While this 
bids fair to be the practice for some time, 
there are of course certain limiting objec- 
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From a photograph 


FIRST ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE FOR 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


RAILWAY 


It was operated on test tracks near Schenectady, New York, November 12, 1904. This locomotive 
weighs too tons, and has beaten the Pacific type of steam-locomotive. 


electric train operation on underground, 
elevated, and suburban roads, and the 
largest present enterprise in substitution 
of steam operation, the electrification of 
the New York Central terminals and a 
portion of its main line, is likewise depen- 
dent upon it. There not only the suburban 
cars, but the great locomotives supplied by 
the General Electric Company, of twenty- 
two hundred horse-power capacity, and 
weighing one hundred tons, are to be con- 
trolled on the multiple-unit plan, so that 
two or even three locomotives, representing 
an aggregate of several thousand horse- 
power, under simultaneous control, can be 
put at the head of any train which may be 
made up. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS 


Down tocomparatively recent timesalmost 
all electric railways have been planned for 
operation with continuous-current motors 
at from six hundred to six hundred and 


tions which are apparent, and the best 
energies of many of the ablest electrical 
engineers have for some time been bent 
upon solving the problem of operating 
directly with alternating currents, in order 
to eliminate the moving parts of the sub- 
stations, and to enlarge the radius of eco- 
nomical operation. But no matter whether 
continuous- or alternating-current motors 
are used, the advantages of initial alter- 
nating-current transmission and conversion 
are of course common to either method of 
motor operation, because in any large 
system there will be a number of substa- 
tions which are really local stations sup- 
plying sections of a road. 

Among the noteworthy achievements 
have been those of the Ganz Company, 
whose Valtellina line, equipped on the 
polyphase plan for the Italian government, 
is of special interest. Another interesting 
installation is that made by the Allgemeine 
and Siemens companies under the auspices 
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of the German government on the Zossen 
military line, where the highest record 
for speed of a car carrying passengers— 
about one hundred and twenty-six miles 
an hour—was made over two years ago, 
the current being collected at ten thou- 
sand volts from three overhead wires by 
sliding contacts. 

The multiplicity of conductors, how- 
ever, distinctly militates against this as 
any general solution of the larger railway 
problems, quite independently of other 
limitations affecting trunk-line transporta- 
tion; and hence single-phase alternating- 
current operation, using one overhead 
conductor with track return, is being ener- 
getically prosecuted. Among the workers 
who have sought solution and been active 
in invention along this line, as well as one 
of the earliest and most persistent advo- 
cates of single-phase railway operation, is 
Mr. Arnold, who has developed an elec- 
tropneumatic plan in which is combined 
on a locomotive a constant-speed single- 
phase alternating-current motor with re- 
versible air-pumps and a storage-tank, the 
starting and running being controlled by 
compressed air, which has been submitted 
to limited tests. Another plan is that of 
Ward Leonard, who proposes to operate 
the car motors from a variable-potential 
dynamo driven by a constant-speed alter- 
nating-current motor. The more direct use 
of the alternating current, however, has 
appealed to most engineers who have be- 
come interested in the development,among 
whom may be specially mentioned Finze, 
Lamme, Winter, Eichberg, and Steinmetz. 
The work has been with two general types. 
One was originally proposed by Thomson, 
and known as the “repulsion” motor, in 
which the field is supplied direct from the 
trolley at high potential, the armature being 
short-circuited upon itself and operating at 
low potential. This seems to have been 
largely abandoned in the United States. 
An alternative of this form is that de- 
veloped by European engineers, in which 
a variable potential is delivered to the 
armature from a transformer, the field 
being supplied direct from the line. 

The other, and seemingly the more suc- 
cessful, general type is the series one, much 
like the ordinary motor, except that the 
iron in the magnets is laminated—that is, 
built up of thin sheets to prevent loss—and 
the pole pieces have an additional “ com- 
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pensating ” winding across their faces. The 
high-tension current from the trolley is 
transformed to low tension on the car, and 
regulation is through rheostats or voltage 
variation by transformers. 

There have been many variations in 
construction made possible by the peculiar 
combined transformer and motor charac- 
teristics of the alternating-current motor, 
but several roads are in practical opera- 
tion, and the commercial results attained 
must be considered in any important ap- 
plication. 


THE FUTURE 


SucH is a brief and all too imperfect re- 
view of an industrial development which 
has had few rivals, and which has led to 
many roseate predictions of the early elec- 
tric operation of trunk lines. There are in- 
deed nearly thirty thousand miles to the 
credit of the electric railway in the United 
States alone, but the character of the traffic 
and the house-to-house service performed 
by a large portion of it is essentially dis- 
tinctive, and reason enough for its creation 
irrespective of the conditions and require- 
ments of trunk-line operation. 

Save on elevated and underground roads 
of short length, it has been essentially a 
service of single cars at frequent intervals 
and ‘convenient stops. But it is hardly 
necessary to point out that trunk-line 
operation as at present conducted consists 
largely in the despatching of heavy units 
at infrequent intervals over long distances, 
and this is maintained in the United States 
on over two hundred thousand miles of 
road, or fully half a million miles of track, 
with terminals, routes, and service in the 
main well settled, and on which exists a 
system of train make-up and interchange 
of cars, both freight and passenger, which 
cannot be readily changed. 

Yet right in the metropolis of the United 
States we are confronted with grave and 
complicated problems incident to local 
conditions which are calling for an expen- 
diture of nearly eighty millions of dollars, 
supplementing the electrical equipment of 
the surface, elevated, and underground 
lines, all made possible chiefly because of 
the electrical development. And the solu- 
tion of these problems will demonstrate that, 
so far as speed and power are concerned, 
the maximum capacity of any steam- 
locomotive will be more than equaled. If 
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so, then it may be asked, Why does it not 
settle the trunk-line problems? Largely 
because the conditions are special in char- 
acter, and must be solved, simply because 
they can be, without too great a regard to 
cost. 

It should be stated, however, that de- 
spite the difference of opinion among elec- 
trical engineers as to the best method of 
doing it, there is not a railroad in the 
country which cannot be operated elec- 
trically if we are concerned only with the 
physical possibility of achievement. En- 
ergy of any amount can be transmitted 
economically any distance required com- 
mercially. Motors of large power and 
aggregated in combinations to capacities 
greater than those of any locomotive can 
be built and perfectly controlled. And with 
great power there is of course the possibility 
of high speeds; but a well-ballasted track, 
free from curves, grades, and grade cross- 
ings, a reserved right of way, perfect 
brakes and signals, infrequent stops, and 
favoring outward conditions, are equally 
essential to steam or electric traction of 
the first order. It is sustained, not extraor- 
dinary, maximum speed which is required 


in practical service, and sustained speed is 
a matter of finance. 

What, then, will determine the future ? 
Chiefly this financial factor, as it must the 
future of any other great industrial prob- 
lem. When savings in operation and the 
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increased return from traffic on any road 
will more than pay a fair dividend on 
money invested for electrical equipment, 
and more perhaps than may be earned by 
the control of competing electric lines with 
valuable franchises and established busi- 
ness, then, and then only, will trunk lines 
be operated electrically. As I have often 
stated, the problem resolves itself into a 
question of relative density and the char- 
acter of load-factor, and these elements 
are vitally interconnected with the allowed 
working potential on a trolley-line. Gen- 
erally speaking, any road, so far as physical 
handling of traffic and reasonable cost are 
concerned, can be operated electrically, 
provided there is sufficient density of traf- 
fic, at known allowable electrical pres- 
sures; and, on the other hand, no matter 
to what trolley potential one may go, and 
no matter how perfect the motor develop- 
ment, there are conditions on some roads 
which are prohibitive to successful com- 
mercial electric operation. 

With a fair distribution of load and a 
good load-factor, except in special appli- 
cations such as to terminals and the over- 
coming of heavy grades, a number of 
units on the line are ordinarily the elements 
essential to commercial success. Every 
road presents a special problem, and the 
wisdom of adopting electricity can be de- 
termined only by a most careful analysis 
of all the conditions affecting it. 
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SQUIRREL LAND 


BY W. J. S 


@HE readers of “Billy and 
Hans” in a former num- 
ber of THE Century! will 
readily understand that 
the touching death of my 
pet squirrels left me little 
disposed to invite a repetition of the pain 
of their loss. It requires fortitude to ask 
death to enter into the household as a con- 
tingent guest, even when a favorite quad- 
ruped is the probable victim. ‘The death of 
my two dear little friends had been a pain 
which I felt ill-disposed to hazard again, 
and I said to myself, “No more pets.” 
But, two years after the death of Hans, a 
very dear friend who shared my love for 
squirrels, and who was very much attached 
to one which she called Paul and which 
was her constant companion, sent me a 
pair of baby English squirrels ; and toavoid 
the chance of one of them dying and leav- 
ing a disconsolate partner, and to prevent, 
as well, a concentration of my interest on 
one, I bought two more from a dealer in 
London. I took them down to the cottage 
in Surrey at which I was passing my sum- 
mer vacation. My daughter named them 
according to their external appearance, 
the brightest in color being called Rufus, 
the next in that order Rudyett, and the 
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original pair had names which were later 
changed, and which I forget. As the little 
Paul of the lady who gave me the original 
pair died soon after, I gave his name to 
the male of my pair, and the female we 
called Virginia. Rudyett was from the 
outset morose and intractable, and never 
responded to the caresses we offered him ; 
but the four enjoyed their frolics in the 
sitting-room, of which they had the liberty, 
and throve alike until we returned to Rome 
again in the autumn. But Rufus was the 
merriest and most affectionate of the group, 
resembled Billy in character, was never 
tired of caresses, and always came for his 
food to the table with us. Paul was more 
sedate, but still most friendly. Virginia 
was neither so familiar as Paul nor so mo- 
rose as Rudyett, and submitted to being 
caressed with a shy consent and a softo 
voce scolding all the time. 

Arrived in Rome, I installed them in 
my study, on the window-bench where 
Billy and Hans had passed the most of 
their days, and I gave them a living fir- 
tree as high as the room admitted, set in 
a huge garden-pot. Rudyett grew more 
and more shy, and permitted no familiari- 
ties, but took refuge in the tree-top when 
they were attempted, and from there ful- 
for February, 1897. 














minated his anger, and at the same time 
began to refuse his food and grow ema- 
ciated. It was clear that he was mortally 
ill. His angry reproaches at this prison 
life for a wild creature made for the woods 
and liberty hurt me, though I had not 
taken him from his nest, and I would 
gladly have turned him loose had I had a 
place into which he might go. Meanwhile 
dear little Rufus began to fail, losing his 
gaiety, but never his affectionate ways. 
Like Billy, he used to come to me when 
I came into the study, and loved to lie in 
my pocket. Unlike Paul, who throve 
greatly, he had not grown, but remained 
a perpetual baby; and his head, unusually 
round and chubby for his species, and 
which had always given him more of the 
baby-face than the others, added to the 
charm of his pretty, affectionate ways. He 
grew weak, and hobbled to his food when 
I brought it, and, having eaten, went back 
to the sleeping-box and nestled for warmth 
with his companions. When I called him, 
he pricked up his ears and showed that he 
recognized the call, but more and more 
rarely came forward for the caress. 

Paul and Virginia, however, remained 
with apparently normal health, enjoying 
their fir-tree, and content with their lot. 
Paul loved to be petted and fondled as 
much as Billy did, and his favorite spot 
when not eating or sleeping was my writing- 
table, where he would lie by the hour, often 
coming to sleep in my pocket. ‘Though 
not gifted with the singular intelligence 
which Billy possessed, he was of the same 
affectionate nature, and evidently enjoyed 
our relations keenly. The two adopted 
city ways, and instead of being awake 
and riotous in the early morning hours, as 
is the way of the squirrel at home and 
generally in confinement, they slept late, 
and were often asleep when I brought 
them their morning bread and milk. 

The period of my superannuation as 
correspondent of the “Times” arriving, 
we left Rome, and in England, always on 
the lookout for a home for ourselves and 
the squirrels, where we could make, if not 
find, a Squirrel Land, we took temporarily 
a cottage at Cranleigh, with a large studio 
attached, in which they continued to romp, 
and where they were happy. With the 
autumn we took them to London, where 
my daughter built them a cage across the 
foot of her garden, and I left them to 
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make a visit to America. ‘The unfortunate 
notion of taking back several species of 
American squirrels led, on my return, to 
their sharing the cage with two pairs of 
gray squirrels and a pair of Mexicans, the 
former half-tamed savages whose rude 
and bellicose ways so dominated the gentle 
English creatures that they lost all their 
life, and became so panic-stricken that 
they rarely dared leave their sleeping- 
cage; while the male of the Mexicans de- 
lighted in hazing them like a school-boy, 
so that Virginia, always the more timid 
of the pair, never left her sleeping-box, 
and I had to send the whole of the for- 
eigners to the Zodlogical Gardens. But 
unfortunately poor Virginia had become so 
completely demoralized that she drooped 
and died soon after, and I had Paul sent 
to me at Bournemouth, where we were 
living temporarily while I was looking for 
a permanent home with a bit of woodland 
in which I had hoped to turn them out to 
live in a protected liberty, which was what 
I had always wanted for them. 

I found our home at last at Deepdene, 
on the edge of a great tract of moorland 
on which the pines and the heather hold 
the soil. Our cottage stood in a little 
clearing of half an acre, surrounded on ail 
sides by trees, in one of which, before my 
window, was an abandoned squirrel’s nest, 
the whilom occupants of which had prob- 
ably been the victims of our predecessor's 
three cats. We purchased an acre of wood- 
land, adjoining the house-lot, on which 
grew various trees, pines, oaks, chestnuts, 
and a few others, a real paradise for squir- 
rels, beyond which, on three sides, spread 
hundreds of acres of the original forest, in 
which we soon saw indications of squirrels, 
though not one was brave enough to risk 
himself in the cat-haunted grove adjoining 
the house. Here I could finally release 
my poor Paul. 

Having decided definitely that I would 
never again attempt to admit into my life 
another of these delicate natures, I had to 
find some way of repeopling our wood 
with squirrels. There was an old man in 
the near-by village who wasa professional 
squirrel-catcher. Him I sent for, and 
offered to take off his hands all the young 
squirrels he caught. He brought me two 
families of three and four babies, the most 
pathetic little creatures one could see, un- 
able to walk, and hardly able to climb a 
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532 THE 
little, or to eat even bread and milk. I 
had to cut fine sponge into the form of 
udders, which when soaked in warm milk 
they sucked greedily, and when satiated 
they nestled between my waistcoat and 
my body to sleep until hungry again. One 
died quickly, unable to adapt himself to 
the change of diet. A second lingered for 
weeks. Paul, meanwhile, took the little 
brood under his care, and they slept at 
night with him, curiously tender of them 
in a quaint, awkward way of his own. The 
other five, promoted from the wet-nursing 
to a bread-and-milk diet, rapidly went on 
to nuts and romping. They had an ex- 
travagant fondness for the kernel of the 
hawthorn-berry, which I discovered late in 
the autumn, and thenceforward ransacked 
the hedges for what remained of the fruit. 
And one of the prettiest sights I ever saw 
was the five around a plate of haws, all 
eating, and chuckling with delight as they 
ate. 

I decided to release them only in the 
following spring, but there I was mistaken, 
for they grew wild and shy later on. A 
man brought me afterward a family of 
three, too old ever to be thoroughly famil- 
iarized, and of them I gave two to a 
friend ; the third, being a female, the only 
one among the ten, I wished to keep with 
a view to future families colonizing my 
wood; but she proved untamable, and so 
given to panics—which are with the kind 
very contagious and soon demoralize the 
best-natured squirrel—that I had to put 
her in a cage in the garden with one of 
the original five males, which became as 
wild as she. 

I had intended to release them in the 
spring, when food should be abundant in 
the wood, the seeds of the pine in their 
green and milky state being the food they 
prefer. She drooped rapidly, and he, un- 
able to endure the spectacle of the freedom 
before him, although in apparent perfect 
health and full activity, gave up the strug- 
gle with his prison and died of a broken 
heart. I know them better now, and see 
that it is useless to keep a squirrel in con- 
finement, even in a room, when he begins 
to grow sullen and look at you with angry 
eyes, longing for the woods. Meanwhile 
I had been baiting the wood—putting 
pockets made of the toes of old boots and 
slippers on the trees nearest the house, in 
the hope of luring the wild squirrels to 
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them. They are a very conservative folk, 
the squirrel tribe, and the fear of the cats 
that used to hunt the wood lasted long; 
but one day as we sat looking into the 
wood from the dining-room window, after 
lunch, we saw Sciurus steal in among the 
bracken, darting here and there, a red 
flame through the green shadow and in the 
patches of sunlight. 

Our red-letter day had come. How the 
squirrel news spreads, who knows? The 
squirrel became the forerunner of many, 
and they began to frolic in the wood, take 
the food we gave them, and, when they 
could eat no more, hide the rest of the nuts 
all over the wood. I put up sleeping-boxes 
in the pine-trees, hoping to lure them to 
make their homes with us. So far as we 
know, this is still a pious hope, for the httle 
folk rarely abandon their old nests until 
they are driven out, and our hope is in 
the rising generation. We occasionally see 
a whole family, parents and young, frol- 
icking in one of our big pines, up and 
down and around and around the huge 
trunk, then across through the branches, 
leaping from one tree to another, and 
traversing the grove in a charming display 
of lofty acrobatics, the prettiest sight the 
kingdom of the vertebrates can show. And 
when snow is on the ground it is a sight 
to see the squirrels vaulting through it to 
the pockets near the house, where the nuts 
are deposited. 

The four little ones which remained 
having begun to grow wild, through my 
being much out of the study, I mistakenly 
tried to bring them back to familiarity by 
driving them out of the box, where they 
hid when I or a stranger came into the 
study. ‘This made matters worse, and, 
with the disturbance caused by the bustling 
housemaid in cleaning the study in the 
morning, soon caused such shyness and 
even panic that it was clear that longer 
confinement was injudicious. 

One beginning in the early spring toshow 
signs of moroseness, I caught him and 
put him out of the window, having already 
arranged supplies of food and water on a 
shelf outside, with sleeping-boxes for them 
under the eaves of the house, besides those 
on the trees of the wood. He wandered 
about the place for two days, and then 
came in by the kitchen door and found 
his way back to the study, solitude not 
satisfying him even with liberty. I then 
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threw open the window, and all went into 
the strange world together. I left the 
window open, so that there should be no 
compulsory exile from the old refuge, and 
for many days they used to stroll in and 
ask for food; but there were no more of 
the delightful breakfast parties, the chuck- 
ling quartets at which I had sat for weeks. 

They seemed not to care for the wood, 
but hung around the house, lodging in the 
large bird-boxes I had put out for them, 
and coming to eat on our window-benches. 
Little by little they wandered away among 
the trees, and two made a temporary nest 
in a box ina large pine opposite the study 
window; but an immense increase in the 
traffic on the road that passes my house, 
due to some government works which 
caused an incessant train of vans, traction- 
engines, batteries of artillery, and all the 
accompaniments of huge barracks being 
built on the heath a half-mile away, drove 
them off, and I can now recognize only 
one of my protégés of last year as coming 
regularly for his breakfast on my window- 
ledge. I am forgotten. 

In June the old squirrel-catcher brought 
me another family of four, as helpless and 
pathetic as those of the previous year. 
With all the reserve I had put on my in- 
terest in the little creatures, the almost 
human pathos in their baby ways dragged 
me out of my decision, and I accepted 
the new charge. Suspecting consumption 
as the cause of the death of the others, 
for the new family, therefore, I got goat’s 
milk, and sterilized it for greater security. 
One of them, not yet able to walk well, 
tried to climb, and got a fall which proved 
fatal; but the others are, as I write, in 
splendid health. The old man brought 
me, a few days later, another family of 
three. It is one of the drawbacks to a 
large zodphily that the animals are cruel 
to one another; but the fascination of 
keeping young squirrels overcomes all the 
drawbacks, if you release them when the 
fascinating age is past. 

And in a few days Croppy and Tippy 
and the brother sas nom will follow the 
other babies out into the world, and, like 
last year’s brood, will reacquire a large 
measure of their natural shyness; and 
though they will always come to my win- 
dow-bench for their food, they will never 
come to my hand again, or taunt me to 
play catch-catch around the study, which 


will be lonelier than ever, for the last year’s 
pets had ceased to be familiar before they 
went out, and they were six months older, 
when released, than these. It isnow Janu- 
ary, and the low English winter sun will 
not make the greenwood gay for them; 
and it may well be that, in spite of free- 
dom and the pine-tops, they may regret 
the foster-nest in which they had better 
care than nature will give them, and never- 
failing food with tranquil quarters, and the 
great wheel of their cage in which they 
found an inexhaustible resource. ‘There 
will always be a little window-opening for 
a return to my hospitality, and a board 
always: spread; but I know the end. Do 
not we, the higher species, as we think 
ourselves, lapse into savagery, tramphood, 
and degradation when left utterly to our- 
selves? And shall not they, nature’s 
earlier children, follow the law? When 
summer returns it will bring with it no 
more “furry angels” to ask a caress or a 
cracked nut, or wander over my writing- 
table with curious quest, for I shall have 
become as all men to them, and my only 
compensation will be the conviction that 
their true life was in the wild-wood, not 
with me. For although the memory of 
Billy is an immortal regret, and would fain 
persuade me to be the foster-father of his 
race, I know nature’s way is better. 

The “handiness” of the squirrel is 
something extraordinary in the animal 
world. He sits up on his hind paws and 
uses the fore paw in many ways just as a 
man does. He strikes with it and wards 
off a blow from another, and their little 
quarrels rarely go further than attempts to 
cuff each other like children. A lady who 
lives in our county, and who is the pro- 
tector of squirrels in that region, told me 
that she had contrived a little rack to be 
filled with nuts, so that they came to the 
opening singly, one dropping into the place 
as another was taken out; and this was 
fixed by her window so that she could 
watch the squirrels come. One day a 
squirrel took the last nut, and was quietly 
eating it on the window-bench, when an- 
other came, and, finding none in the rack, 
went up to the eating squirrel and gave 
him a deliberate box on the ear and went 
away. 

Hans used occasionally to bite, and 
I generally gave him a flip on the ear for 
it; and when I made the movement he 
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put up his paw on guard, just as I did 
when my mother cuffed me as a little boy. 

I cannot express the real delight it gave 
me, after the absence of many years, to 
find in Central Park, New York, the gray 
squirrel familiarized. It was such a tribute 
to the spirit of humanity as I had not 
looked for from our matter-of-fact popu- 
lation, and made me more than ever regret 
that my fortunes had led me into other 
parts of the world while this bloom of the 
better civilization was coming on. In Eng- 
land I have not had evidence of a single 
town or city in which the beautiful and 
interesting native squirrel is cared for, 
though in some of the great German crown 
woodlands the killing of them is forbidden. 
But I have been informed by correspon- 
dents that since the publication of “ Billy 
and Hans” they have received absolute 
protection on several great English estates 
on which they were previously killed. Sir 
George Birdwood, in a late communication 
to the “ Westminster Gazette,” says that in 
the United States there is “sounder and 
more generally diffused knowledge on the 
common things about us—a knowledge of 
which is so efficacious in promoting pure 
patriotism and orderly citizenship—than 
in any European country, not excepting 
Germany.” And this knowledge leads to 
humaner treatment, and the evidence of 
its existence and increase consoles me for 
Tammany and a certain amount of mis- 
government, for it is a testimony to the 
real sentiment of the people more eloquent 
than an election manifesto—an element of 
civilization which will ultimately work out, 
even in politics. 

Exiled from my native land by circum- 
stances over which I have no longer any 
control, in an old age rapidly approaching 
its natural term, it is a supreme consolation 
that that land is the scene of an awakening 
to the finer and more practical love of na- 
ture, which is the foundation of the love 
of the Supreme Good, and the cure for 
the vices that grow from selfish and in- 
verted lives—that natural religion which 
uproots creeds and sects, and in its growth 
becomes the religion of humanity, the love 
of all that the bountiful Father has given 
life to. It is impossible to say of England 
as a whole that it is humane in its treat- 
ment of the animal world, or to exonerate 
it of the charge of national brutality. The 
masses in that country are not reached by 
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the humane movement, and the classes are 
not moved by it. And the squirrel is, more 
than any other wild animal of England, 
the subject of the ignorant persecution and 
brutality of the rabble, utterly unprotected 
by any law or usage from any treatment 
it may please men to give it. It is accused 
by the gamekeepers of robbing the pheas- 
ants’ nests, by the foresters of killing the 
trees, and even by humane people of dev- 
astating birds’ nests; it is the subject of a 
form of sport, popular with the crowd, in 
which a mob of boys and men chase the 
poor little creature through its native forest 
with sticks and stones, pelting it until it 
falls, with broken legs and crushed body, 
into their hands. 

The accusation of robbing the pheasants’ 
nests is absurd ; I have tried five species of 
squirrels, kept hungry purposely, with eggs, 
and not one would touch them, even when 
broken ; and I have never been able to in- 
duce a squirrel to eat eggs, cooked or raw. 
That, when reduced to starvation by the 
total want of their natural food, they have 
eaten animal food or robbed small birds’ 
nests, is possible; but animal food of any 
kind mine always refuse, with the excep- 
tion of a taste of bacon, which I have 
known them to take. That they kill the 
trees is an accusation equally absurd. I 
have seen them bite off the end of a pine 
twig to lick the sap, and that they are in- 
telligent enough to tap the trunks of the 
pines in the spring, when the sap is run- 
ning, to drink, I can believe; but in my 
wood we have all the trees the squirrel is 
accused of damaging, and not a tree has 
ever been touched, for there is always a 
vessel of water for them. 

They might do a good deal of injury to 
my belongings before I would have one 
killed. My present neighbors on each side 
are of the same mind, so that, except for 
occasional robbing of their nests, which we 
try to prevent, for many acres around they 
enjoy an immunity which few large estates 
in England give them, and I have oppor- 
tunities to study the pretty creatures which 
are unique, for they come for their food 
every morning to my windows and gambol 
among my trees, without apprehension of 
danger. And the wild routine of life is 
followed exactly by those in the study. 
Early in the morning they are afoot and 
riotous for an hour or more, during which 
time they dispose of all the food put out 
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late in the day before; and then they go 
to sleep, rarely appearing in the morning 
hours. But when we are at lunch they 
return, and eat or carry away the nuts put 
outin the morning. As this has been going 
on for more than a year, I am able to dis- 
pose authoritatively of certain superstitions 
concerning the Sciurus vulgaris, namely, 
that he hibernates and hoards. In the 
sense of having a special deposit of his 
surplus food for the winter, he does not 
hoard; but every day he disposes of what 
he finds and does not eat by hiding it in 
little holes which he digs in the ground 
near by, never putting two nuts in the same 
hole. And I have seen a squirrel distribute 
a dozen nuts over a circle of a hundred 
yards in diameter around the pocket where 
I put them, without going to the same spot 
twice, or going to a distance. 

The grounds around it are now thickly 
sprouting with hazels, chestnuts, and oaks, 
the last year’s planting of the squirrels, 
which leads to the superficial conclusion 
that they forget where the nuts are hidden. 
But they do not forget; and I have often 
seen them go to the spot where the nut 
lay, and dig it up; and I have noticed 
many incidents showing that they remem- 
ber where they have hid nuts. They evi- 
dently smell them in the ground, for I 
myself have buried them at the depth the 
squirrels use, and they were always dug 
up at once. I saw, one day, a squirrel go 
to a spot of bare ground which had been 
trampled smooth, and dig down to where 
a nut had been hidden, take it out, and 
examine it carefully, put it back, and cover 
it up again. Some are left to germinate, 
because there is always a fresh supply 
every morning, and the cache is not ex- 
hausted for daily subsistence. 

The American gray squirrel, in default 
of a secure hiding-place, resorts to the 
same practice of hiding in the ground, 
though, if permitted, he makes a storage 
of his surplus, and I suppose that he hiber- 
nates; but our little English pensioner is 
always in evidence, leaping through the 
snow when it is deep enough to bury him, 
gradually turning gray, as the winter comes 
on, but always the same merry little fellow. 

Their language is much more compli- 
cated than I had imagined. They have 
several distinct cries of warning, or suspi- 
cion, or danger: covie, raising the note at 


the end, sets the whole family in alarm; 
a cluck, easily imitated, and resembling 
slightly the cluck of a hen with chickens, 
is purely personal, and calls for no re- 
mark from the others; a sound that is 
like a chrrrr, prolonged like that of our 
chickaree; and a bark of defiance which 
one hears in the wood when they are at 
home and a stranger comes in, which is 
accompanied by stamping and waving of 
the tail. But their personal communication 
is carried on by contact of noses, which 
seems to put them ina sort of mental rap- 
port. 

I brought into the study, one day, one 
of my turtle-doves, and it flew up to the 
pole on which the squirrels run round the 
room. One of them came cautiously to 
see what this strange thing might be; but 
as he ventured timidly to smell the bird, 
it struck him with its wing, and he bolted 
back, jumping over another which had fol- 
lowed him close with the same curiosity, 
and which ventured in turn to question 
the sphinx, with the same result, when he 
retreated like the other. 

They met face to face, and the second, 
with a curious expression of query, rubbed 
noses with the first, as if to say, “ Was that 
what happened to you?” After a mo- 
ment’s consultation, they advanced to- 
gether with the same caution, when the 
dove flew away, leaving them in evident 
amazement. 

Life has grown less hard, and the famil- 
larity with us greater, since we began to 
content ourselves with being a little prov- 
idence to them in the woods. From the 
breakfast-table we see them scurrying 
among the ferns or across the lawn, hid- 
ing the nuts I had put out in the pockets, 
or deliberately feasting on a table set out 
among the trees. So far as one man can 
regulate their condition, they will have re- 
gained paradise unmolested while I live, 
a sanctuary with daily nuts and water— 
all they want. I find my sufficient com- 
pensation in their cheerful presence, which 
brings me every day in contact with sen- 
tient nature, the constant reminder of the 
universal kinship with the great Life that 
inundates the world around me. It is to 
me a great happiness; and a great estate 
without that presence would be worthless. 
If men knew how cheaply happiness may 
be had! 
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HERE the bronze boles of pines rise shadow-straight, 
Like standing pillars round a ruined shrine, 


Low in the spacious calm a Buddha sits 


In perfect knowledge, 


ages since attained. 


There is no tremor in his brooding soul, 
Nor falters once the river of his thought. 
No visitor disturbs his holy dream, 

For only Bombus knows the hidden way — 
The honest bumblebee, whose blameless life 
Entitles him to come and go at will, 

Like a fat villager with his offering. 
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Te HE group on the quarter- deck 
] staggered together in a hud- 
dled bunch, then fell apart as 


Medbury and the captain 

slipped out and ran forward. 
Then the we rose on another swell, and 
came up bumping, with a snarling sound 
along the fore-chains. 

“It ’s some barnacled old derelict,” 
Medbury turned to shout to the captain, 
who was following him with surprising 
swiftness, but with short, quick strides, like 
a waddling duck, and breathing heavily. 
Medbury was‘on the rail, peering over into 
the darkness, when the captain reached the 
fore-rigging. A group of sailors huddled 
about the rail. 

“Here, you,” called Captain March, 
“ get fenders quick! Bring that spare royal- 
yard—anything!” Then he lifted himself 
into the rigging by Medbury’s side. The 
next minute he was calling for a lantern 
and the flare. 

They guickly had the yard and some 
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planks lashed over the side, though they 
knew that such protections were almost 
futile in the lift of the swell that was then 
running. Under the light of the flare, gray 
and almost invisible in the thick night, 
awash at one moment, at the next showing 
a jagged line of railless stanchions, they 
saw the derelict lying almost parallel with 
them. With the flare in his hand, Medbury 
lowered himself down to the channel, look- 
ing for the place of contact. Forward of 
the chains the side of the brig was badly 
scraped, and apart of the channel was splin- 
tered; but they could see no other injury. 

“ Lucky she did n’t come under us when 
we dropped,” Medbury said. 

“She may yet,” replied the captain. He 
straightened up, and held his hand above 
his head. ‘There was not a breath of air stir- 
ring. He turned to the mate again. “Geta 
boat over the side quick, Mr. Medbury,” 
he said; “we ’ve got to pull out of this.” 

They swung the boat off the center- 
house, and with difficulty, in the heavy 
swell, got her over the side and away, with 
Medbury and five of the men as her crew. 
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A line was paid out to them, and run 
through a forward chock and passed about 
the capstan. Standing by the port cat- 
head, Captain March “held turn.” 

“Don’t know, what may happen,” he 
said aloud to himself. “I ’d better keep 
a hold o' this in this swell.” He sent a 
man up to the top with a lantern, and the 
second mate to the wheel. “Straight 
ahead, now!” he roared to the boat. “We 
don’t want to swing her counter over it. 
Straight ahead, now, you!” 

He could hear the thud of the oars in 
the rowlocks and their irregular beat on 
the water, for rowing in the swell was hard ; 
but he could hear, too, the sip / sip / of 
the line as it tautened, and then the splash 
as it dropped slack. At times the two hulls 
came together with a jar, but with no great 
shock after the first. 

Drew had come forward, and once he 
asked the captain if he could be of assis- 
tance. Captain March was leaning over 
the side, peering into the darkness for the 
derelict, and had not answered. When he 
turned to his line again, Drew repeated 
the question. 

“No, no; just keep out of the way,” 
replied the captain, with the impersonal 
contempt of the sailor for the landsman 
afloat in time of need. 

They drew ahead but slowly; it was 
only by inches at the best, and there were 
times when they fell behind as the sweep 
of the sea caught them and rolled them 
from side to side through a wide arc. 
Fortunately, they were to the leeward of 
the wreck, and what advantage there was 
in their greater buoyancy and height above 
the sea added its little to the feeble efforts 
of the crew of the boat. Captain March 
could hear the unsteady ding-donging of 
the oars in the rowlocks as Medbury urged 
them on. He peered over the side of the 
brig with straining eyes. 

“It would n’t be no way to go—like this,” 
once he said aloud. It seemed a trivial end, 
without the pomp of storm and the exalta- 
tion that comes with the last struggle for 
life. He longed for the struggle for him- 
self, he longed for it for his vessel. 

At last there came a time when he could 
no longer see the derelict, and he grew 
restive under the uncertainty. All at once 
he thought he felt a breath of air across 
his face. He straightened himself, and 
held his hand up to the wind. It was 
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surely a puff, and, quickly making the line 
fast, he hurried aft to take the wheel. 

“Get your staysails on her,” he told the 
second mate, as he relieved him. “Set your 
maintopmast staysail first,—there ‘ll be a 
steadier air up there,—then get your fore- 
topmast staysail on her.” He turned to 
Drew. “ Just beara hand there, will you?” 
he said to him. 

He heard the staysail run up and the 
cry of the second mate to belay; then he 
heard them sheeting it home. 

“Not too flat, Mr. Barrett! Not too 
flat!’ he called. “Give her an easy sheet, so 
she'll lifta little. Now up with the others!” 

He saw Hetty’s face at the companion- 
way, and glanced at her with half-averted 
eyes. She was a true sailor's daughter, he 
thought with pride. He did not object to 
her presence, for she never worried folks 
with questions. Then he called to her: 

“It ’s all nght, my girl. Don’t you 
worry. Just tell your mother it's all right.” 

He heard the staysails flap from time to 
time, and so began to whistle for a wind. 
“Deuce take it!” he muttered, “ why don’t 
it blow?” Every moment or two he 
stepped to the rail and peered into the 
darkness to note his progress. They had 
slowly drifted away from the wreck, the 
stern of which now lay opposite the quar- 
ter-deck of the brig. The second mate came 
running aft. 

“Shall we brace the yards around, and 
try to get what canvas we can on her, sir?” 
he asked. 

Captain March shook his head. 

“No,” he answered ; “ you could n't do 
much, short-handed as you are. Maybe 
we ’d just lose control of her. But you go 
forward and call to Mr. Medbury to keep 
a-going—keep a-going.” 

It was a quarter of an hour before the 
derelict’s stern was clearly past the brig’s. 
Slowly the house crept past—a high house, 
Captain March could now see plainly, and 
painted white. “Some foreigner,” he 
thought with scorn, “scared to his boats 
before he was hurt.”” He felt all the con- 
tempt of his race and kind for timid un- 
seafaring peoples, 

Once when the wreck sank deeply in the 
hollow of the sea, and the swell broke over 
her, she came up sputtering, and Captain 
March heard the water gushing from some 
opening with the rhythmic chug-chug of 
water gurgling from a bottle. 
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“That ’s what we heard,” he said aloud. 
It sounded uncanny even now. “I guess 
it ’s a water-butt that ’s shifted over on its 
side and the sea washes full,” he thought. 
“Well, it ’s creepy enough.” 

Suddenly he gave a start, for from the 
wreck came the faint, unmistakable crying 
of a cat. He walked to the rail and lis- 
tened, muttering to himself : “‘The scoun- 
drels, to leave her behind!” He stood by 
the rail for a moment, and presently called : 
“ Kitty! kitty! poor kitty!”’ Then he went 
back to the wheel again, whistling loudly 
for a wind, that he might not hear the 
plaintive response to his call. 

For a time the situation had worn for 
Hetty a certain pleasurable aspect of ro- 
mance; but in the dragging moments that 
followed the sending away of the boat, her 
nerves grew tense under the strain, and 
seemed to present, as it were, sharp edges 
to the irritating suspense. ‘The low-riding 
wreck, awash at one moment, at the next 
looming threateningly above them, show- 
ing its jagged outlines uncertainly through 
the enlarging fog, took on an aspect 
wholly sinister. With only the desire to 


get beyond sight of it, she crossed to the 
starboard main-rigging, and gazed steadily 


out across the vaporous expanse of the 
windless sea. 

Her resolute refusal to watch the dere- 
lict took on, in her mind, something of the 
character of a senseless game with her fear: 
she told herself that she would count two 
hundred before she looked to see if it were 
farther away, then five hundred; after that 
she resolved not to look until she heard a 
footstep or a voice. The latter task, unre- 
lieved by the mechanically mental exertion 
of the whispered numbers, became speedily 
unbearable, and she began to count again. 
Presently a step sounded on the deck near 
her. In the tension of the moment she 
looked up, dangerously near to hysteria. 

It was, of course, Drew, the only idle 
man aboard, 

“We have passed it,” he said gaily. 

Her hand was resting against the rig- 
ging, and now, as he spoke, in a revulsion 
of feeling she laid her forehead against it 
and laughed. 

“You poor child!’’ he murmured. 

At that she lifted her head quickly and 
said : 

“The whole night has been so unreal— 
that strange sound, the fog, our ghost talk, 
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and this danger—” She looked past him 
in a strange mental relaxation, feeling the 
inadequacy of words to convey her im- 
measurable relief. 

“It has been hard for you,” he said 
gently. “I thought of you, and wished that 
I might help you, but I’m a helpless crea- 
ture here.” He smiled. 

No one else had come near her or 
thought of her, she told herself unreason- 
ably; and now she turned upon him the 
frank, open look of a child. 

“You do help me,” she said. 

Alone in that strange calm, but barely 
escaped from a grave danger, they looked 
at each other for a moment through the 
distorting glass of their common isolation. 
Suddenly he moved toward her. 

“Then may it not be for always?” he 
whispered. He could gather no other 
meaning from Medbury’s speech at sunset 
than that he had given up all hope. He 
himself was free to speak at last. Yet he 
must have spoken in any case. 

She gave a little backward spring, and 
laid hold of the shrouds with a hand that 
trembled. 

“Not that!” she gasped. “Oh, I did 
n’t mean that!” 

“But I mean it,” he urged. “Try to 
think of it favorably. You know the work 
I desire: let us work together. Life would 
mean so much to me with you near! And 
for you—it would be in the path of your 
own desires, to work among the poor.” 

For a moment it seemed like an open 
door to her hopes. 

“T had thought of your work since you 
spoke of it,” she said in a low voice; “and 
I wondered if they would let me try that 
—alone, of course, I mean,” she added 
with pretty confusion. “I should like to 
do some good in the world. I seem so 
useless now. It gave me a new hope.” 

“And I,” he urged—“do not put me 
apart from it!” 

She had put him apart from it, she 
thought. She laid her hand upon the 
shrouds and dropped her face to it for a 
moment. 

“Oh, I cannot tell!” she whispered. 

“Do not try to tell now,” he said. 
“Wait! It—” 

Then sharply across their absorption 
they heard her father calling to the second 
mate to order in the boat. Without a word, 
she slipped aft. 
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As the boat drew near, Captain March 
went to the rail. 

“They ’ve left a cat aboard,” he called 
to Medbury. “She’s forward. I should n’t 
like to leave even a cat like that.’”’ Then 
he added, as if to show that his humanity 
was dictated more by pure reason than by 
sentiment, “It seems unlucky—as if we ’d 
left her.” 

“ All right, sir,” Medbury replied; “I ’Il 
get her.” 

“Well, don’t get stove. Just as soon as 
you come aboard, we ’ll make sail. There’s 
a little air stirring.” 

As the boat swung away behind them, 
the captain told the second mate to rig and 
sound the pumps. The brig was unusually 
tight, and it was with no uneasiness that 
he gave the order, which he considered 
merely perfunctory. 

The first half-dozen strokes told a dif- 
ferent tale. He was stooping to grip the 
spokes of the wheel when the first rush of 
water sounded on the deck, and its fullness 
stopped him like a blow in the face. In- 
stantly he blew his whistle over the stern, 
and called to Medbury to come aboard at 
once. He heard Medbury’s “Aye, aye, 
sir,’ and called to the second mate for a 
lantern. It was already on the quarter- 
deck when the boat swung out of the dark- 
ness in under the stern. 

“We got her,’ Medbury called, but 
Captain March made no reply. He swung 
the lantern down toward the boat by a 
lanyard. 

“Find where we struck,” he said, and, 
giving the wheel to the second mate, hur- 
ried forward. 

He was standing on the fore-channel 
when Medbury brought the boat up and, 
going as near as he dared, held the lan- 
tern over the side. 

“There!” cried Medbury as the light 
of the lantern flashed over the scarred and 
abraded spots that they had already noted ; 
but Captain March shook his head impa- 
tiently. 

“No,” he said curtly; “lower down. 
Watch when she rises.” 

The lantern shed‘a wan light upon the 
oily sea and the glistening black hull. Five 
times the brig rose and fell on the easy 
rollers; then she leaped to a great height, 
and foran instant, far belowthe load water- 
line, they caught sight of a jagged stretch 
of copper, torn, and shrunken like a with- 
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ered apple. One glance showed that no- 
thing could be done. 

They had the boat over the side again 
in-an incredibly short time. As he was rig- 
ging the fall to hoist her to her old place 
on the center-house, Medbury hesitated, 
and then hurried aft. 

“Shall I lash the boat on deck, sir?” 
he asked, adding significantly : “We may 
need it.” 

“No, sir,” replied the captain; “ hoist 
it to its place. I don’t make preparations 
to abandon my ship till I ’ve done some- 
thing to save her. Besides, I want the 
boat in the safest place if I ’ve got to use 
it, after all. But I ’m not thinking of 
that yet.” 

It was not long before the wind was 
coming out of the northeast in quicker and 
stronger puffs, and, under every thread of 
canvas, they began to forge ahead to the 
dismal clank of the pumps. There was no 
question of breaking out the cargo and 
trying to patch the leak from the inside. 
It was to be a rush for port, to the music 
of the pump-brakes. 

Medbury and Drew were standing by 
the port rail at four bells when Captain 
March came on deck from a study of his 
chart. He glanced aloft, looked to wind- 
ward, then at his binnacle. 

“ Ease the sheets a little, Mr. Medbury,” 
he said, “and keep her off half a point.” 
He gave the course, then added : “ Change 
the men at the pumps every hour; we 'l! 
all have to take a hand at it before it ’s 
over. The wind ’s freshening fast, and 
that’s our chance. We ’ve got to carry 
everything to-night. Call me in an hour.”’ 

He was going down the companionway 
when Medbury called to him. 

“That vessel was burned, sir,” he said. 
He held up his hands, blackened with the 
charred wood. 

“Youdon’t say!” exclaimed the captain. 
“ How did that cat happen to escape ?” 

“Somehow she got forward, and the fire 
spread aft. It was the only spot untouched 
the forecastle-deck.”’ 

“What did you do with her?” asked 
the captain. “I forgot all about her.” 

“Oh, I gave her to the steward; she 
was half starved.” 

“ Allright,” said the captain ; “ all right.” 
Then he went below. It was the last bit 
of sleep he was to get for many an hour. 

With started sheets and a freshening 
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breeze, the brig began the song of the 
road. The laced foam went hissing past 
her sides, flecked here and there with spots 
of phosphorescent light; under her fore- 
foot was the growl of the heaped-up, roll- 
ing wave; now and then the shock of a 
higher sea, thrown back from her bows in 
a smother of spray, shook her from stem 
to stern. The fog had gone with the com- 
ing of wind, but the rack, like a flock of 
birds, swept by overhead. The wind began 
to sigh and whine in the rigging; with a 
tremulous, muffled roar the canvas strained 
and thundered: but through every other 
noise, insistent, penetrating, sounded the 
steady thump of the pumps and the rush 
of water from the spouts. 

Once Medbury came aft after changing 
the men at the pumps, and stopped at the 
corner of the house to look aloft; he had 
felt the deck swinging wide under his feet. 

“Steady, man! steady!”’ he called to the 
man at the wheel. “Don’t let her yaw!” 

He watched the sails for a moment, 
turning at last with a sigh of satisfaction 
to Drew, who was standing near. 

“She ’s picking up her skirts like a little 
lady,”’ he said. His tone was almost ex- 
ultant. 

“It’s good to feel the rush of movement 
again,” said Drew; “but I ’ma little be- 
wildered yet, it has come and gone so 
quickly —this strange experience.” 

“That ’s the way with things at sea,” 
replied Medbury. “We’re always expect- 
ing things to happen, and surprised when 
they come. But I don’t know as it’s much 
different with life in general,’ he added 
gloomily. “‘Trust in nothing—that ’s the 
only way to escape being disappointed. 
Trust in nothing, and be prepared for the 
worst.” . 

XI 


A stim shape came softly up’ out of the 
companionway, and, closing the door, 
paused uncertainly. Facing the wind, the 
girl thrust back her blowing hair, and 
looked about her. 

“T thought my father was here,” she 
murmured, not knowing whether to go or 
stay. 

“He ’s below,” Medbury told her. 

“T thought he was here,” she repeated. 
She hesitated a moment, and then turned 
suddenly to Medbury. 

““ Where are we going ?” she asked him. 


“Better ask your father that,” he re- 
plied. “He only gave me the course.” 

“T did ask him. He said he believed 
we were chartered for Santa Cruz.” 

“Then that ’s where we re going,’’ he 
said promptly. 

“T can’t realize yet what has happened,” 
she went on; “it was so calm and peace- 
ful. It seems the strangest thing.” 

“Oh, this sort of thing ’s been done be- 
fore,” replied Medbury. “They can’t ac- 
cuse us of inventing any new kind of 
foolishness; so don’t you go to feeling 
proud because you think you ’ve found 
something strange. When you get out to 
Santa Cruz all the old captains in port will 
drop aboard and spin yarns about what ’s 
happened to them, till you ‘Il think this is 
the commonest thing in the world.” 

“You ’re trying to make me feel safe,” 
she declared; “that frightens me all the 
more. You take too much pains to assure 
me. Tell me truly: have you ever been 
in greater danger ?”’ : 

“Yes,” he answered; “many a time, 
and only last winter, for once. For five 
minutes, one night, I thought of more 
things in my life than I ’d done for twenty 
years. I have n’t done that yet, to-night. 
I never thought to walk the streets of 
Blackwater again.” 

Hetty tried to think how it would seem 
to feel that she, too, would not walk the 
streets of Blackwater again. In two 
months, she remembered, the cherry-trees 
would be in bloom there; she could see 
them whitening the whole village. She 
looked at him and smiled. 

“Did you think of it in cherry-time, with 
all the streets and dooryards white with 
blossoms ?”’ she asked idly, with a vague 
notion of distracting her thoughts from 
the present hour. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly; “and of 
other white things—of drawing my sled 
home from school through the drifts, and 
glad to be alive.” 

She caught her breath, and turned her 
face away. She was beginning to under- 
stand, she told herself, what it was to be 
a sailor, and face danger year after year, 
living one’s life mainly in dreams, with 
only far-off memories to feed upon. Her 
eyes filled with tears. Finally she turned 
to him again with a little smile. 

“I’m beginning to know what it is to 
be a sailor,’’ she said. 
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The clock in the cabin struck, and the 
bell forward repeated the four sharp 
strokes. A man came aft to relieve the 
wheel. A moment later Captain March 
appeared on deck, and walked over to his 
daughter’s side. 

“Heh! young lady,” he said, “ I thought 
I told you to turn in.” 

“T’m going to stay with you a while,” 
she answered, and took his arm. 

“Cap’n,” said Medbury, “had n’t you 
better keep your watch below ? I'll change 
the men at the pumps and take a spell at 
the wheel myself. We don’t need you 
now.” 

“No,” replied the captain; “my place 
is on deck to-night.” 

They stood in silence a long time, lis- 
tening to the sounds of the night, and hav- 
ing no inclination to speech. Suddenly, 
above the roar of the wind. they heard the 
voice of the lookout crying from the fore- 
castle-deck : 

“Light ahead on the port bow! Light 
ahead! White light!” 

Captain March sprang to the wheel and 
jammed the helm hard up; Medbury ran 
forward. He had scarcely reached the 
forecastle-deck when the light came 
abreast, a cable’s length away. All at 
once it began to swing in a short, quick 
arc, and the people on the brig heard the 
cry of voices. It swept past them like a 
banshee, with the light swinging franti- 
cally, and the sound of oars chopping the 
sea in short, irregular strokes. The next 
moment the brig came up into the wind 
with rattling blocks and slapping canvas, 
and Captain March was roaring orders 
in a mighty voice, while the watch below 
streamed out upon the deck like a hive of 
frightened bees. 

They lay with sails aback and a flare 
burning over the quarter, and listened for 
the sound of oars again, with the brig roll- 
ing and thrashing under them. They heard 
it at last, and a voice urging the rowers on; 
and soon a boat came out of the black- 
ness of the night, reeling crazily over the 
seas. 

Medbury stood on the rail, with the crew 
clustered behind him, as the boat swung in. 

“Steady!” he sang out. “Steady there, 
or you’llswamp her! Hold off, and watch 
your chance!” 

There came a “smooth,” and the boat 
shot in, and a black little figure leaped 
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upon a thwart, and, steadied by two men, 
was swung up over the rail and to the deck 
by Medbury almost before he realized that 
it was a woman. 

As her feet struck the deck, she turned 
with a little laugh. 

“ Mon Dieu /” she cried, “eet iss betteh 
—dees.” She watched the others coming 
over the rail, and, when all were safe, 
turned to Medbury with a little courtesy. 
“ Ket iss ve’y vomanteec tow be safed from 
doze salt wateh by so nize young gentle- 
man,”’ she murmured, with a gleeful face. 
“Yo’ happen tow be a mah’ied man, 
maybe ?” 

“No, ma’am,” Medbury answered so- 
berly. 

She laughed in his face. 

“Yo’ sad faw das, maybe ?”’ she asked 
mischievously. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, laughingly re- 
covering himself. 

“ Das iss mo’ betteh,” she said demurely, 
and turned to Hetty. 

Taking both her hands in her own, she 
kissed her impulsively. 

“Ah ahm mo” gladdeh faw tow see yo’ 
naw ahnybody,” she said. “Ah see nut’- 
ing but doze mens all tam. Ah t’ink Ah 
go git crezzy,” she added laughingly. 

They got the brig on her course again, 
and took the captain of the boat and his 
two passengers down into the cabin. The 
captain said his vessel was a Danish bark 
from Copenhagen, bound for Santa Cruz, 
and she had been burned two days before. 
They had taken to their boats, but, as 
there was no wind, they had lingered near, 
in the hope that the smoke from the burn- 
ing vessel would be a beacon for some 
rescuer. But no vessel had been sighted, 
and before night came on they had started 
on their long road. ‘Their other boat had 
been lost in the fog. 

The captain had told his story in fair 
English, and at its close he turned to his 
passengers, and said they were going home 
to Santa Cruz, where the young man, a 
lieutenant in the army, was stationed. His 
sister, Miss Stromberg, he added, lived 
with her brother. As he mentioned their 
names, he bowed. 

Both rose, and, passing gravely around 
the group, shook hands with all. They 
were much alike—small, dark-haired, with 
handsome, piquant faces. Life seemed a 
huge joke to both. 
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As they seated themselves again, the 
girl looked about her and smiled. 

“Ah tink dees iss mo’ nizeh naw das 
liddy boat,” she said. 

“ Mooch mo’ nizeh,” her brother agreed. 
He smiled, and bowed to the collected 
company, beginning with Hetty and end- 
ing with her. 

“T hope so,” said Captain March; then 
he turned to the Danish captain and 
added: “I’m glad to get your men; I’ve 
already found your vessel.” 

When he had finished the story of his 
own misfortune, he went up on deck, fol- 
lowed by the two rescued men. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. March to the girl, 
“you must be tired out. Now you must 
have something to eat, and then go to bed. 
My daughter can take you in her room.” 

The girl laughed, and, leaning forward, 
placed her hand on the speaker’s knee. 

“ Ah t'ink das iss mos’ kind, lak ma own 
modder. Das iss ve’y nize. How s’all Ah 
say no at so kind heaht? Aht’ink Ahahm 
’mos’ t’ousand year’ old, and ’mos’ aslip— 
me.” Her shoulders drooped; her eyes 
closed. “And das iss ve’y imfolite wiz so 
kind, good peop’!” Her eyes opened 
again, and begged forgiveness for the dis- 
courtesy. 

“Nonsense, child!” said Mrs. March. 
“T should think you ’d be half dead. I 
only hope you won’t find worse trouble 
here; though I must say we deserve all we 
get for trusting ourselves on the water— 
we women.” 

“Yo’ lak not doze wateh?” she asked. 

“Like it!” said Mrs. March. “I’m 
afraid every minute.” 

“Ah!” she murmured piteously. Her 
eyes caught Drew’s look, and she smiled. 
“Yo' lak eet, maybe?” she asked him. 

“Yes,” he answered; “or at least until 
to-night. But I do not know y well.” 

“No?” she said. 

“Mr. Drew is a minister of the gospel,” 
explained Mrs. March, with dignity; then 
she added with smiling derision: “He 
thinks he ’s taking a pleasure trip.” 

“ Ah!’’— Miss Stromberg flasheda bright 
smile upon Drew—“ das iss ve’y nize tow 
be a mineesteh—tow be so good as tow 
prich tow peop’. Ma fader one also wass ; 
but me—” she shrugged her shoulders— 
“ Ah find das ve’y hahd tow be so good all 
da tam. Eet iss ve’y sad not tow tek doze 
examp’ off ma fader.” She sighed. 


Her brother and Captain Rand joined 
her at supper, and brother and sister were 
very gay; but the captain ate hurriedly, 
and speedily returned to the deck. Lieu- 
tenant Stromberg soon followed him, but 
Drew lingered. Miss Stromberg had been 
telling her experiences in the wreck. 

“And you were not frightened?” he 
asked. 

“ Mos’ exceeding’,” she answered gaily. 

“Your brother says you were very 
brave,” he told her, smilingly. 

“He!” she exclaimed, with gay scorn. 
“He knows not. Eet iss woman’s paht 
tow deceife efer. Yo’ learn so not al- 
retty?”’ She laughed in his face. 

“Ah, I have much to learn!” he an- 
swered, with a smile. 

“Eet iss so,” she agreed; “doze theo- 
logic school tich not efer’t’ing.” 

“Now I shall be on my guard,” he 
answered, and, going up the companion- 
way, laughingly bade her good-night. 

“On guahd!” Her scoffing voice fol- 
lowed him. “Das iss doze mos’ worse 
tam.” 

Smilingly he walked to the rail, and, 
leaning his elbows on it, looked out into the 
night. Medbury, walking the deck, stopped 
at his side. 

“Jolly little bit of flotsam we picked 
up,” he said. 

“Ves,” answered Drew; “she is charm- 
ing.” 

“Well, she ’s a little flirt,” said Med- 
bury. “Did you hear what she said to 
me when she came aboard? It took 
away my breath for a minute.” He 
laughed. 

“She ’s audacious,” said Drew; “but I 
think that ’s all. I should rather say she 
is bent on amusing herself. I should call 
her remarkably sincere.” 

“Well, she ’s remarkably pretty,” re- 
plied Medbury. “And whata voice! She 
makes that lingo of hers sound like a 
pretty little piece of music. I hope we ’Il 
not have to make her take to the boat 
again.” 

Until then Drew had hardly thought of 
the wind. Now it seemed like the pressure 
of a hand against his face. The darkness 
of the night was relieved by a luminous 
haze close down to the sea, which seemed 
to radiate a mysterious light that was like 
an opaque spray. The stars were gone, 
and the wind no longer came in gusts, but 
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in a great rush of sound that overbore 
speech like the beat of a corps of drums, 
near and threatening. Every strand of rig- 
ging twanged in the sweep of the gale; the 
canvas hummed with a muffled roar; now 
and then a wave broke amidships, with a 
sudden shock, and ran hissing across the 
deck. 

Medbury had gone forward to the 
pumps, which stopped suddenly, and 
Drew felt his way along the house to the 
break in the deck. A group stood about 
the well with a lantern, and Medbury was 
bending over it. “Slack three feet and a 
half,” he said, straightening up. Captain 
March turned away without a word, and 
walked aft; but Drew stayed to see the 
pumps rigged again and their wearying 
thump begin once more, with four men at 
the bars. As Medbury passed him, Drew 
asked him what it was. 

“Three and a half feet,’’ he said, and 
hurried past. 

Then Drew at last understood that there 
was that depth of water in the hold. 

It came on to rain at last, at first a few 
small drops out of the black sky, and then 
a driving sheet that seemed to sweep 
straight on and never to fall. One by one 
the passengers disappeared, and Captain 
March and Medbury, in oilskins, held the 
quarter-deck with the man at the wheel. 
Back and forth across the deck the cap- 
tain walked, now climbing to windward, 
with his body bent forward and his legs 
far apart, now braced back, and taking 
short steps down the wet incline, and 
sometimes breaking into a little run and 
checking himself at the rail. Medbury 
stood for the most part at the windward 
corner of the house, going forward from 
time to time, but never for long. They 
rarely spoke. 

Once Medbury went to the binnacle 
for a moment. 

“Steady, man! steady!” he said. 
“You ’re yawing over half the card.” 

“Steady, sir,” the sailor replied in an 
emotionless voice. 

Captain March stopped his walk at the 
wheel, and looked aloft. 

“Steer hard ?”’ he asked good-naturedly. 
He had shouted, for the uproar w&s now 
too great for ordinary speech. 

“Yes, sir,” the man replied, and bent to 
the spokes. 

“Guess I ’ll take a hold with you,” 


shouted the captain, and stepped to his 
side; but Medbury touched his arm. 

“T ’ll take it,” he said; but the captain 
shook his head. 

“No,” he answered ; “I’ll try it a spell.” 

Medbury cast an uneasy look aloft at 
the maintopsail. In the murky light he 
could see it bellied out like a great bowl. 

“It’s that topsail makes her steer hard,”’ 
he cried in an aggrieved tone. 

Captain March did not glance up. 

“Yes,” he shouted; “but I guess it ’s 
drawing some.” 

Medbury looked at him sharply, and 
then turned away, grinning. 

“Well, I guess it is!’ he muttered to 
himself. “The old pirate!” 

He made his way to the topsail-sheet, 
and shook it; it was like a rod of iron. 

“Could n’t budge it, if I wanted to,” he 
said to himself. “I wonder how long that 
sail ’s going to stand all this.” 

He started forward, shot in under the 
lee of the center-house as a great green 
sea came over the rail, and, dripping, 
mounted to the forecastle-deck. The look- 
out stood with his arms clasped about the 
capstan-head, staring straight ahead. In 
his yellow oilskins, he had the look of a 
wooden man, washed by the seas, immo- 
bile, without sensation. 

Medbury took him by the shoulder, and 
he barely turned his head. His face was 
as emotionless as his figure; only his eyes 
showed life. 

“You 'll—” Medbury lowered his head 
as he began to shout, for a sheet of spray 
sprang at his face like a cat, blinding him 
and making him gasp. Then he felt the 
deck slipping into a bottomless abyss, and, 
opening his eyes, saw the jibboom disap- 
pear, then the bowsprit, and over the bow 
rolled a great green wave, shot with white, 
and irradiated with phosphorescence. AlI- 
most to the waist it buried them, while they 
stood for what seemed an interminable 
time, clasping the capstan, with the drag- 
ging water roaring about them. The 
strange fancy flashed across Medbury’s 
mind that it was like being on the nose of 
a gigantic mole frantically burrowing un- 
derground. Then the bow rose again, 
shook itself free, and they looked at each 
other. 

“You ‘ll have to get out of this,” 
shouted Medbury, finishing what he had 
begun to say. The man nodded. 
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“That was the first bad one, sir,” he 
yelled back. “I don’t know’s I mind bein’ 
drownded, but I don’t want to be speared 
to death.” He looked aloft, where the 
lighter spars and sails seemed like a falling 
arch above him. “I’ve been expectin’ to 
get that royal-yard through my back for 
the last hour. Could n’t hear it if it did 
tumble.” 

“Well, you ’ll have to get out of this,” 
Medbury repeated mechanically. “Go up 
to the top of the center-house. You’ll be 
safe there.” 

They made their way down, the man 
going up to his station, and Medbury aft. 

“She ’s burrowing a good deal,” he 
shouted in the captain’s ear—“ like an old 
mole.” 

The captain nodded. 

“ Good reason,” he replied. 

“What did you say ?”’ 

“T said, ‘Good reason.’ There ’s a lot 
of heft in this wind.” 

“T sent the lookout up to the top of the 
center-house,” Medbury now called. “No 
place for him forward.” 

“That ’s right,” answered Captain 
March; then he nodded his head to show 
that he had heard and approved. 

The watch was changed at twelve, and 
the second mate came on deck, but Med- 
bury still lingered. Captain March would 
not leave the wheel. At three bells Med- 
bury sounded the pumps again, and re- 
ported a full three and a half feet of water 
in the hold. It had gained two inches in 
three hours. 

Captain March merely nodded when he 
was told, and turned his inscrutable face 
aloft. 


XII 


THE night was dragging on toward the 
hour when the watch on deck Js the hard- 
est to bear. In his weariness of body and 
mind, Medbury had grown indifferent to 
the tremendous rush of the wind. The 
noises of the night no longer seemed near 
him, but far off, muffled by some strange 
mental wind-break that hedged him in as if 
by a wall. Once or twice he caught him- 
self nodding, and looked up, startled, to 
take a turn or two across the deck. His 
mind was tense with the mental strain, and 
the changing of the men at the pumps, or 
any pause in the monotony of the uproar, 
irritated him, as the stopping of a railroad 


train at stations affects one dozing through 
a long journey. He was not afraid,—he 
had even begun to exult in the self-control 
of his superior, seeing in his perfect han- 
dling of his vessel something uncanny, even 
godlike,—yet he was all the while keenly 
alive to the thought that Hetty lay below, 
within the circle of impending danger. It 
was like being compelled to run for one’s 
life under a great weight. 

It was past four bells when the main- 
topsail split with a sharp report like mus- 
ketry fire, and, looking up, they saw black 
space where just before they had seen a 
gray hollow of canvas loom through the 
night. A ragged fringe of gray flapped 
along the bolt-ropes, whipping straight out 
in the force of the gale. They let tack and 
sheet go with a rush, and strove to clew up 
the sail, trying to save, in the stoical fol- 
lowing of habit, what was no longer worth 
saving. 

Medbury came aft when they had clewed 
up what remained of the topsail. It seemed 
ludicrous to try to stow that frazzled bit of 
whipping canvas. He went close to the 
captain. 

“T did n’t stow it, sir,” he shouted in 
hisear. “ Did n’t seem worth while to send 
a man aloft. No place for him. Nothing 
but a rag left.” 

“No, no,” the captain roared. “ That’s 
right. Don’t want to expose anybody 
more ’n we can help.” His voice seemed 
far away—detached, as it were, in some 
strange manner. 

Medbury still lingered near. He was a 
bit excited, and wished to talk. 

“Steer any easier, sir?”’ he roared. 

Captain March nodded, then he leaned 
toward his mate. 

“Yes,” he yelled. He nodded aloft. 
“ Been expecting that.’”” Then, for the first 
time in his life, he became communicative 
as ‘to his plans at sea. “It’s like this,” he 
went on: “We ’ve got five hundred miles 
to run in this craft or an open boat. I ’Il 
make it in this, if I can. Got to take some 
risk, you know. Can’t afford to take in 
sail as long as she carries it. When it goes 
of its own accord, well and good. Can't 
help that.” 

Medbury had begun to long, with an 
indescribable sense of weariness, for the 
coming of day. Once, as he looked east- 
ward, it seemed to him that the curtain of 
darkness had lifted : the crests of the waves 
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no longer showed a vivid contrast to the 
black body of the watery waste, but both 
were fading into a neutral tone of gray, 
and objects on board began to have more 
definite outlines. Then all at once the royal 
flew out of its bolt-ropes, like a hound 
loosened from its leash, and went twisting 
and snapping into the night. 

Medbury saw the yard lowered to its 
place and all things made snug forward. 
As he passed under the foresail to go aft 
again, he had to brace himself against the 
wind, which drew under the sail like a great 
flue. Every cord of the sail seemed vibrant 
with sound; and as he staggered on, out 
of the tail of his eye he watched the main- 
sail tug at its sheet, and boom and gaff 
swing up like straws. As his head rose 
above the top of the house he saw that 
Captain March’s eyes were following him, 
and he turned his own away. 

“If he sees me watching that mainsail,” 
he said to himself, “he 'll think I ’m won- 
dering why he does n’t take it in.” He 
smiled grimly. “ Well, that would be God’s 
truth ; but he sha’n’t know it.’’ So he stood 
and gazed steadily seaward. 

Now it was surely day —day that showed 
itself in a gray sea leaping against a gray 
sky. A driving mist, too vaporous to be 
called rain, gave the same neutral tone to 
the vessel, which seemed to have lost her 
individuality overnight. She had the tired, 
lifeless look of the men on her deck; and 
as she groaned and whined along the 
watery road, her aspect was at once human 
and wholly sad. Though they were far to 
the south, the mist was,cold upon their 
faces. Now and then a dash of spray flew 
across the quarter-deck, and its greater 
warmth was pleasant in comparison. By 
eight o'clock the water in the hold had 
gained six inches, and the crew were be- 
ginning to lose heart. 

The group that gathered in the cabin 
that day had the restlessness of people 
waiting to start on a long journey. Inher 
growing fear, Mrs. March hungered for 
companionship; she steadily kept to the 
cabin, refusing to go to her room, but half 
sat, half reclined upon the lounge, and 
watched the wooden walls reel about her. 
Whenever an unusually heavy sea rolled 
them down, she gripped the back of the 
lounge and prayed in silence; and when it 
passed she looked about her with a spent 
face. Hetty and Miss Stromberg sat in 


steamer-chairs, talked a little, and some- 
times laughed without reason; from time 
to time they staggered to their room, never 
remaining long, or losing for a moment the 
aspect of being about to do something 
quite different. Drew tried to be cheerful, 
but felt that he was only inane; now and 
then he read in a book that at other times 
he held closed over his finger. All day 
Lieutenant Stromberg sat at the table and 
played solitaire, resolutely forbearing to 
cheat himself, being restrained by the 
thought that he might be near his last 
hour. At times he made jokes that no one 
seemed to understand, and then looked up 
wonderingly when he laughed alone. 

It was afternoon when Hetty, unable 
longer to bear the thought of the dark, 
close cabin,—all the windows had now 
been battened down and the skylight cov- 
ered,—made her way to the forward com- 
panionway, and, opening the doors, looked 
out upon the deck with eyes wide with 
wondering fear. ‘The leeward rail was level 
with the sea, which boiled about it; the 
deck ran like a mill-race. The sky was 
lost in the driving mist, which closed about 
them in a gray wall that seemed like a 
barrier to hide the impending dangers be- 
yond. Clinging to the door, she stepped 
out upon the deck and glanced aft. The 
wind beat her down like a flower-stalk, and 
she crouched upon the door-step. But 
Medbury had seen her, and hurried to her 
side. 

“You must n’t stay here; you know you 
must n’t,” he protested. “We may ship a 
sea atany time.”” He himself was dripping, 
and his face was rosy with the damp wind : 
he looked like Neptune’s very brother. 

“Yes,” she cried; “yes; I ’ll go in a 
minute. I could n’t stand it down there 
another second.” She lifted her face above 
the house for an instant, and nodded aft. 
“What is that for?” 

Above the taffrail, from quarter to quar- 
ter, a stout piece of canvas had been 
stretched between two upright poles, shut- 
ting off the outlook astern. Medbury 
glanced toward it before he replied. 

“That?” he said. “Oh, to keep the 
spray off the glass of the binnacle. It 
clouds it so the men can’t read the com- 
pass.”” It did not seem to him wise to tell 
her that it was to keep the helmsmen from 
glancing over their shoulders at the fol- 
lowing seas, and perhaps losing their nerve 
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at a critical moment. “ Please go down 
now; it makes me nervous to see you 
here.” 

She crouched down upon the door-step 
and looked up at him with a smile. 

“TI did n’t suppose you were ever ner- 
vous,” she told him. 

“Well, I am, about you—any woman, 
in a sea like this.” 

“Oh,” she murmured, and looked away, 
thinking of his qualifying “any woman.” 
He had never spoken like that before— 
classed her with other women. It showed 
that he had accepted the situation, and 
she told herself that she was glad; never- 
theless, it was not an unmixed gladness: 
for the first time she felt that something 
had gone out of her life that she had al- 
ways calmly accepted as being as un- 
changing as her native hills. Yet it seemed 
unreasonable that it should sadden her. 
With a little shrug of impatience she put 
the thought away just as he leaned to 
speak to her again. 

“Won't you go below now, Hetty ?”’ he 
said, with a touch of impatience. “I can’t 
stay here.” 

“T ’ve not asked you to,” she replied. 

“You know what I mean well enough,” 
he said. “I can’t leave you here alone. 
You are a little tease, for all you can be 
so dignified at times.” 

“If you call me names, I shall certainly 
be dignified,” she declared. She looked 
away as she added: “ You would n't call 
Miss Stromberg a tease, I ’m sure.” 

“She ’s a little flirt,’ he answered 
promptly. 

“ How do you know ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, I just think so. The dominie says 
she is n't, though. It’s only fair to say 
that.”’ 

“IT wondered what men found to talk 
about so much,” she said. 

He did not think it necessary to answer 
this, but stood looking out over the deck 
with unseeing eyes. A wave broke at the 
side, leaped up, and swept across the deck 
in a sheet of spray. 

She gasped as it struck her face, and 
then she laughed. 

“Vou see,” he warned her. “The next 
time it may be worse.” 

“It’s better than that stuffy cabin,” she 
answered, feeling an exhilaration in the 
salt spray and the wind. There was com- 


fort in his presence, too, though she hardly 
acknowledged it to herself. It had needed 
this storm and the danger to bring back to 
her all her old ideals of manliness, cher- 
ished in her girlhood in the little seaport, 
but weakened by her later acquaintance 
with a widely different life. 

She looked up suddenly and said: 

“Can’t we still be friends Tom,—just 
friends ?” 

“I’m your friend,” he answered. He 
did not look toward her as he spoke. 

“ You would n’t speak to me yesterday.” 

“T was a fool,” he said, still looking 
away from her. 

“It hurt me,” she said. She paused, but 
he did not speak, and she went on: “ We 
can always be friends, then, can’t we?” 

For a moment he did not speak or look 
at her. 

“Oh, yes,” he said at last; “we ’ll be 
friends. I’m going back to the old long 
voyages again as soon as I can—in Santa 
Cruz, if your father will let me off. Ina 
year or two, or perhaps three, I may go 
back home, and we may meet on the street, 
and shake hands, and smile, and you will 
go away satisfied. ‘He ’s my friend yet,’ 
you may say, and maybe think of me again 
in a year or two, or perhaps meet me and 
bow as we pass. Or, more likely, you will 
go away, and, coming back again after a 
long time, meet a bent, brown old man 
and not recognize him. Or you may ask 
about me, and be told: ‘Oh, he died long 
ago, in the South Pacific or Japan, or some 
other God-forsaken place.’ ‘I knew him 
long ago,’ you ‘lL say, and then go on ask- 
ing about others. I guess that ’s what 
friendship like ours comes to mean.” 

He turned to her as he ceased, and saw 
her rising to a stooping position under the 
low sliding-hood. Her face was white. 

“T’m going below now,” she said. 

“It ’s best,’ he answered; “I ’m afraid 
to have you here.” 

She descended two steps and then 
turned. 

“You are cruel,” she said. Her voice 
trembled. 

He leaned over toward her, for the gale 
had drowned her words. 

“What did you say ?”’ he asked. 

“T said, ‘You are cruel.’ ”’ 

“Oh,” he said vaguely, and watched 
her as she disappeared below. 


(To be continued) 
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“THERE CAME A ‘SMOOTH,’ AND THE BOAT SHOT IN” 
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From a photograph by Elliot & Fry 


STUDLEY CASTLE, WARWICKSHIRE 


LADY WARWICK’S FARMING 
COLLEGE FOR. GIRLS 


BY HUGH 


3; HAT shall we do with our girls? 
This is a question that many an 
? anxious parent asks at present. 
semses The American girl has a habit 
of solving the question for. herself. If she 
does not marry, she sets up in business. 
She may begin as a clerk or a typewriter, 
but she has no idea of remaining in that 
position all her life. . 

But the English girl has less initiative. 
She is not brought up to regard life from 
the business point of view. The result is 
deplorable, for the girl who does not marry 
must either remain at home, too often a 
burden to her parents and herself, or swell 
the ranks of the army of badly trained 
women who are willing to take a salary in 
almost any position, from that of waitress 
in a tea-shop to that worst of all drudges, 
the underpaid governess. Of course there 
are some who are clever enough to learn 
a profession like shorthand or typewriting ; 
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but the supply of women clerks is greater 
than the demand, and the long hours in 
the close atmosphere of offices or stores 
have a serious effect on the health. What 
we want, then, is a new vocation for the 
educated girl, in which she can gain a fair 
livelihood without injuring her health. 

Such a profession has been discovered 
by an Englishwoman with one of the old- 
est and most historic titles in the British 
peerage, whose high position in society 
does not prevent her from giving much 
time, thought, and money to helping those 
who are less fortunate than herself. The 
Countess of Warwick, the lady in question, 
has the rarest of all combinations— great 
beauty and cleverness. She is mistress of 
the historic castle of Warwick; she rules 
over a country-seat of many broad acres 
in Essex, and has one of the prettiest houses 
in St. James’s, the most fashionable part 
of London. 
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Lady Warwick is perhaps the most no- 
table hostess in London, and her recep- 
tions, her concerts, and her dinners were 
the themes of society papers, until, a few 
months ago, she announced that she had 
become a socialist, and was determined 
for the time, at all events, to give up such 
frivolities. 

And so now she addresses workingmen’s 
meetings, presides over codperative socie- 
ties, and gives her assistance to labor can- 
didates. In fact, she is not only a great 
social power, but one to be reckoned with 
as a political force; for she is a capital 
platform speaker, and when beauty and 
eloquence go together the opposition has 
reason to be concerned. 

But the part of her life that she loves 
best is not the almost regal state of her 
castle and her London home, but the 
work of making a new profession for the 
middle-class girl who must otherwise seek 
her bread in the crowded offices and shops. 

Lady Warwick’s scheme is to find work 
for the girls on the land. ‘This seems 
startling at first sight. Whoever heard of 
delicately bred girls, brought up to the 
quiet comfort and refinement of an Eng- 
lish or American middle-class home, turn- 
ing to the land as a means of livelihood ? 
When Lady Warwick first started her 
scheme, there was a general shout of 
amazement. Since then she has convinced 
her bitterest opponents that in the lighter 
branches of agriculture, such as dairy- 
work, market-gardening, poultry- and bee- 
keeping, and in the growing of fruit and 
flowers, there is a means of livelihood for 
the gentlewoman in which she can live far 
more happily than in our grimy cities. 

The idea was not altogether new when 
Lady Warwick started it. A certain num- 
ber of women had already tried experi- 
ments, by taking small allotments of land 
and producing what they could. But in 
the majority of the cases they had failed 
hopelessly from Jack of training. ‘They 
started with only the vaguest knowledge 
of agriculture and no knowledge at all of 
business, and with no idea how to market 
their produce, even if they succeeded in 
growing. it. 

Such experiments have, no doubt, been 
tried in the United States with better suc- 
cess, for the American woman is more 
practical than the Englishwoman. She 
knows instinctively that to make a success 


in any department she must have training 
and experience. But the majority of Eng- 
lish girls are still taught to think that mar- 
riage is their vocation. They must not 
dream of preparing themselves even for 
that vocation, by learning to cook or to 
sew, or to do any of the menial work of a 
house. The marriage that they look for- 
ward to is to bring a comfortable income, 
with well-trained servants, such as their 
mothers had before them. Alas for their 
schemes! 

The young Englishman of their own 
class can no longer look to the land as a 
means of providing a comfortable home, 
unless he has that comparatively rare 
possession in the middle classes, a little 
capital with which to start. Even then, 
with American competition to fight against, 
he needs a wife capable of turning her 
hand to dairy-work and house-cleaning 
like any farmer’s wife. Furthermore, the 
young Englishmen who enter professions 
are not fond of burdening their slender 
resources with a lily-white damsel whose 
chief idea is to amuse herself and wear 
pretty frocks. So it comes about that there 
is a growing surplus of girls who must fend 
for themselves, and who too often.come 
face to face with want when their parents 
die. 

It was to provide a profitable and 
healthful means of livelihood for such girls 
that, nearly ten years ago, Lady Warwick 
started her hostel at Reading. ‘The hostel 
consisted of a house, with twenty acres of 
land, on the outskirts of Reading, a town 
forty miles from London. Here a dozen 
students took up their residence, paying a 
small sum for board; for it was not Lady 
Warwick’s idea to make her scheme a 
charitable one. The girls attended the 
classes at the Reading agricultural college, 
and what they learned in theory they ap- 
plied in practical work in the dairy and 
the conservatories, in the market-garden, 
the poultry-run, and the beehives, of their 
own little farm. 

Early to rise, early to bed, was their 
motto—and no nonsense. ‘They rolled 
their own lawn, and killed and trussed 
their fowls; they baked their own bread, 
made their own jam, and marketed what 
produce they did not use. At the head of 
the hostel was a most capable woman, who 
set an example of hard work and cheer- 
fulness. Lady Warwick was indeed very 
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fortunate in obtaining the services of Miss 
Edith Bradley, now the warden of the col- 
lege at Studley Park. But this is antici- 
pating events. For six years the hostel at 
Reading continued its work, each year 
more cottages and more land being added. 

In 1901 the students had outgrown their 
quarters, and it was then that Lady War- 
wick, with princely generosity, bought the 
beautiful castle of Studley, with its three 
hundred and fifty acres, to give her college 
the room to expand that it needed. By 
this time her scheme had been justified by 
its results. It is unnecessary to give a list 
of the certificates and diplomas that the 
students won at Reading. Suffice it to say 
that not a single student left the hostel 
without gaining a post which gave her a 
fair means of livelihood. ‘The majority took 
appointments in big country houses as 
superintendents of the dairy, the garden, 
and the conservatories; for the care of 
flowers was one of the chief branches of 
the work, and every year one of the sights 
of Reading was the show of roses and 
chrysanthemums at Lady Warwick’s hos- 
tel. 

Some of the girls, who had a little capi- 
tal, set up for themselves in poultry-farms 
and dairy-farms, and have done very well, 
although they have had their ups and 
downs. 

It is in these ways that a number of 
girls have been able to gain a livelihood 
from the land. If, by the way, you should 
go to Warwick Castle when you are next 
in England, ask to see the conservatories 
and the gardens; for they are all under 
the management of a lady gardener. If 
you could see the table at dinner, you 
would be delighted with the artistic ar- 
rangement of the flowers. And you would 
then be convinced that it is not only 
horticulture that the students learn, but 
that they are also trained to make life 
beautiful. 

In the spring and summer months the 
students at Studley Castle are up by five 
or six in the morning. Every girl has her 
allotted task. The dairy-workers must 
milk their cows, and later in the day they 
carry the milk into the model dairy and 
set about making cheese and butter. The 
dairy is fitted up with the best machinery 
and appliances. In the butter-room there 
is a large standard separator worked by 
electricity, as well as a power churn worked 


by a motor. Cheese-making is an impor- 
tant part of the dairy-work, and Cheshires, 
Cheddars, and cream-cheeses made by the 
students find a ready market. 

Meanwhile the horticultural students are 
busy at work in the conservatories and 
gardens. There is an old walled garden 
about half a mile from the house, with a 
very fair range of glass,—in all about 
four hundred feet,—and a gardener’s cot- 
tage, bothy, and sheds. Chrysanthemums, 
peaches, nectarines, and tomatoes are the 
chief products of the glass houses; but 
every kind of plant suitable to table deco- 
ration has been grown in them. 

In this garden are grown all the vege- 
tables and fruit needed for the college, 
and there is already considerable surplus 
for sale in neighboring markets. ‘Two more 
glass houses have been erected ina pasture 
outside the walled garden, and one house 
has been filled with young vines brought 
from Reading. 

The grounds were in a néglected state 
when the castle was bought, and there- 
fore afforded an excellent scope for dem- 
onstration in horticulture. In the year’s 
work experiments have been made in 
every kind of gardening. There is a rose- 
garden which will be a dream of beauty 
next summer, and an Italian garden 
which requires great skill and knowledge 
to lay out correctly, with an ornamental 
conservatory of the orange-house type. 
Then there is a rock garden in a secluded 
spot reached by a flight of steps from one 
end of the terrace, which has been named 
the “warden’s garden.” In time there is 
to be a Shakspere garden, and the “ Par- 
adise Lost” of the overgrown shrubbery 
round the castle has already been turned 
into a “ Paradise Regained.”’ In front of 
the castle a new herbaceous border was 
bright with blue and white lupine and pink 
peony last summer; but the most beautiful 
part of the domain is perhaps the pine- 
wood, with its rhododendrons and flower- 
ing shrubs, which leads by a beautiful 
avenue of picea and wellingtonias to the 
walled garden. 

There are lectures in the castle morning 
and afternoon; but in winter these are 
confined to the dark hours. The billiard- 
room, with its oak paneling, makes a splen- 
did class-room ; and in the great reception- 
rooms on a line.with the hall there is ample 
space for several classes to be held at the 
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same time. ‘The lecturers are carefully 
chosen from the staff of the royal agricul- 
tural and royal horticultural colleges. 

The orchard has a charming Old World 
air about it. Bottling fruit and making 
pickles is an important branch of the work ; 
and when stock was taken at the end of 
last September, there were already 2241 
bottles ef fruit, valued at £82, and over 
2000 pounds of jams and jellies, valued 
at £41, not a bad record for one year’s 
work. : 

Last year the number of students was 
forty-three, and there is accommodation 
for fifty-five, which number Lady War- 
wick hopes to reach. This number ex- 
cludes the staff of the warden and sub- 
warden and various heads of departments. 

As some of my readers may perhaps be 
tempted to think of entering the college 
to learn the lost art of horticulture, I can- 
not do better than give Lady Warwick’s 
description of Studley Castle and Park, 
from a letter to the students. 

Studley Park [she wrote] is three hundred 
and forty acres in extent, and not only beauti- 
fully wooded in the ordinary sense, but has 
also beén planted with all kinds of rare trees 
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and shrubs, especially conifers, which seem to 
flourish. In the gardens is a very beautiful 
pinetum, and an avenue of wellingtonias 
leads up to the castle, which is a building in 
grey stone in the Norman style of architecture, 
and I think admirably suited for our purpose. 

A central tower rises to the height of eighty 
feet; four lower ones support it, whilst the 
east and west wings are also flanked by towers 
and turrets. It is approached by the avenue 
mentioned, which leads into a courtyard pro- 
tected by a stone wall and iron gates. A large 
portico gives dignity to the courtyard and the 
entrance lobby, which is high and spacious. 
This leads direct to the octagonal hall, twenty- 
six feet square, which is really the base of the 
tower, and is lighted by it; whilst about half- 
way up is a circular gallery leading to the 
principal bedrooms and east and west wings, 
to each of which is a separate staircase. On a 
line from the hall, opening out of it east and 
west, are the drawing- and dining-rooms, the 
former sixty feet long and wide in proportion, 
the latter forty to forty-five feet. This makes 
one long suite of reception-rooms over one 
hundred and twenty feet in length, allowing 
ample space for gatherings of all kinds, social 
and intellectual. There will be no cramping 
anywhere: wide corridors, huge kitchens, do- 
mestic offices—room in every direction. And 
the drawing-room has such a floor for dancing, 
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with a large bay, and raised dais for the musi- 
cians, or for the lecturer or discourser of any 
description! The dining-room has a carved 
oak hammer-beamed ceiling ; and the billiard- 
room is oak panelled, and will make a splendid 
class-room. There is a delightful octagonal 
library with a large south window, with a 
view stretching for miles over the park, and 
opening on to a wide terraced walk. 

Then the bedrooms are large and roomy, 
and will require little alteration to turn them 
into cubicles and lots of study bedrooms. Ac- 
commodation can be provided straight away 
for sixty students; and if there is a greater 
demand than supply, it will be easy to add 
another story over the billiard-room. Plenty 
of bathrooms, hot-water apparatus, and elec- 
tric light supply all the conveniences of a 
modern house—which, indeed, Studley Castle 
is, as it is only about seventy years old. There 
is one room on the first floor, about twenty- 
four feet square, which seems peculiarly fitted 
for a students’ games room. 

The farm, which properly belongs to the 
estate, has been let off: but there will be no 
difficulty in adapting some of the ample sta- 
bling for the many and various purposes we 
require in the shape of fruit-preserving rooms, 
a laundry, workshop, marketing office, and 
other things, as there was formerly room for 
nearly one hundred horses and grooms; there- 
fore we shall have stalls and outbuildings in 
abundance. 
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There are also several fine lakes in the 
grounds, on which the students can boat. The 
recreative side is not indeed forgotten, and a 
hockey-ground is now in good order, while 
next summer the tennis-ground will be ready. 
A debating club has also been started. There 
is, in fact, everything to make a girl happy in 
the work and play of Studley Castle. 

The fees vary from about £80 to £100 
for three terms of thirteen weeks’ residence 
in the year. The extra £20 gives a steady 
bedroom. ‘The fees are cut as low as 
possible, and it will be a long time before 
the college is self-supporting. Shorter 
courses can be arranged for those who de- 
sire them, but those who wish to take up 
the work seriously are strongly urged to 
stay for two years. 

In conclusion, Lady Warwick, by whose 
kind help I have been able to describe the 
life at Studley Castle, asks me to say how 
glad she would be to welcome American 
students to her college. In the happy 
comradeship and healthy rivalry of student 
life, American and English girls would 
learn to know one another better ; and they 
would part with’ feelings of respect and 
admiration, which would help to tighten 
the bonds of friendship between two coun- 
tries of the same race and blood. 
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THE END OF THE REEF 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS 


Author of ‘‘ The Wind-Jammers,”’ ‘‘ The Strife of the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Black Barque,”’ etc. 


Aan H Evold keeper of the Fowey 
4 Rocks lighthouse came out 
s4) upon the gallery to take the 
4i4 morning air. The sun was 
Nig shining and the warm wind 
=# from -the Gulf Stream blew 
he doorway into the lantern- 
room. The blue sea sparkled in the sun- 
shine, and the long, easy roll of the swell 
told of calm weather offshore. It was a 
perfect day, a day of peace and quiet, 
upon the end of the great Florida Reef, 
which stretched away for miles to the 
southward. Eastward nothing rose above 
the blue rim which compassed all. To 
the northward the low line of hummocks 
showed where Virginia Key and Key Bis- 
cayne rose above the water some ten miles 
distant. To the westward the little lump 
of Soldier Key showed where there might 
be a solitary human within a dozen miles. 
And all about the blue sea sparkled in 
the bright light, taking on the varicolored 
hues found above the coral banks. Near 
the lighthouse, in three feet of water, the 
coral showed distinctly even from the 
height of the tower. Old man Enau 
gazed down at it, watching the bright 
green tinge melt to deeper color until, in 
three fathoms, the pure limpid blue of the 
great stream flowed past uncolored and 
undefiled. Fish were swimming around 
the iron piles of the lighthouse; great big 
bonito, sinuous barracuda, and now and 
then a shark would drift up to the iron 
pillars and bask a moment in the shade of 
the tall structure which rose above the 
coral bank to the height of a hundred feet 
and more, standing like a huge long-legged 
spider upon its iron feet in the shallow 
water. 

The quiet of the morning was oppressive 
to the keeper. Nota sound rose from the 
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reef save the low roll of the sea as it broke 
upon the edge of the bank, not the cry of 
a single sea-bird to break the great stillness 
and beautiful quiet of the day. The old 
man had been in the light for three years. 
He was the head keeper, and his assistant 
had taken the small boat: and gone to 
the distant village of Miami for the mail, 
which was due with the quarterly sala- 
ries. The assistant would be gone for 
several days, and the old man would be 
alone until he came back. Perhaps the 
younger man would take his vacation of 
three weeks to spend his money, for he 
was not supposed to remain forever upon 
the tower like a prisoner. Old Enau had 
not set foot upon the shore for nearly two 
years. To him the world was that eternal 
sea bounded by the blue rim and spotted 
in one or two places by the distant Keys. 
Whatever he had seen of human life he 
left behind him when he took the position 
as keeper. He had tried to forget. And 
now, as the years passed, his memories 
were fading. The human struggle was 
over. The thought of what he had seen 
and done was dimmed in the glare of the 
tropic sunshine, and the shadow of his 
past had faded to nothing. 

He had a fine old face. Rugged and 
burned from the weather on the reef, his 
features still bore traces of culture. His 
nose was straight and small, and his eyes 
were bright and blue, the deep blue of the 
surrounding sea, which had kept him apart 
from his fellow-men so long. 

He leaned out over the rail and looked 
down. The heat and stillness oppressed 
him, and as he gazed below at the white 
and green formations he seemed to see 
again the inside of a court-room. The 
quiet and heat were there, and the stillness 
was strained and intense, as he waited for 
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the word which meant his ruin. The faces 
of the jury who were trying a murder case 
were before him, the man on the right 
looking hard at him, and the foreman 
bowing his head gravely in that moment 
of utter silence before he spoke the words 
which meant his end. It had been a pe- 
culiar case, a case of great brutality and 
cruelty, apparently, from the evidence pro- 
duced. He, the master of a large square- 
rigged ship, had been accused of a horrible 
crime, and. the evidence of two witnesses 
was there to prove it. He remembered the 
man whose evidence was the strongest 
against him, a sailor whom he had be- 
friended, and he could see the look of 
pious resignation upon the fellow’s face. 
He also remembered the furtive gleam 
that came now and again from the corner 
of his eye as he sat near the witness-box 
and waited his turn to tell of the horror. 
Why was it? Was it the heat that 
brought back those scenes which were 
fading, or was it the ominous silence of 
the torrid sunshine upon the reef? The 
lines in the face of the old man grew rigid 
and drawn, and he gazed stolidly into the 
blue water until the coral banks took on 
new shapes. He saw a ship’s deck with the 
long plank strakes stretching hundreds of 
feet fore and aft ; the low white deck-house, 
with the galley smoke-pipe stretching 
across it and the boats upon the strong- 
backs or booms atop of it; the solid comb- 
ings of the hatchways, with the battened 
hatches as strong asthe sides of the vessel 
itself; the high topgallant-rail which shut 
off the view to windward, and the rows of 
belaying-pins stuck beneath with the neatly 
coiled braces upon them; the high head 
of the topgallant-forecastle and the long 


jibboom pointing out over the sea; and; 


above all, the long, tapering spars lifting 
upward into the blue above, with the white 
canvas bellying in the breath of the trade- 
wind. It was all plain before him again. 
Then it changed—the pampero off the 
River Plate, the great hurricane sea which 
swept the ship and smashed her up, leav- 
ing her a wreck, leaking and settling, six 
hundred miles from shore. The fracas was 
there before him—the men struggling, 
trying to save her, until, tired out with 
exertion and suffering, the man with the 
furtive eyes had refused to do duty and 
managed to get the rest to back him. 
Then the days following, full of des. 
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perate endeavor: the fellow who refused 
duty shirking and endangering the lives of 
all; the measures he took, hanging the 
man by the hands and flogging him until 
he fell in a faint; how he staggered to his 
feet and looked at the master—one long 
look full of a purpose implacable, unre- 


‘lenting, and then the quiet manner he had 


when he obeyed. He had picked the fel- 
low up starving upon the streets, an out- 
cast from some country and of a social 
sphere above his own, taking him aboard 
his ship and providing food and clothing 
with a fair wage—and this had been the 
outcome. 

They had left her in the one remaining 
boat two days after, crowding the craft 
almost to the gunwales; but the sea was 
now smooth and the wind gone, leaving 
a quiet strangely like that of the beautiful 
day abovt him. The row westward over 
that oily, heaving ocean, day after day, 
day after day! 

One by one they had dropped off, over- 
board, to float astern, and all the time the 
rip, rip, rip of a triangular fin above a 
great shadow below the surface. 

He had done what he could, taking no 
more of the meager food than the rest. 
Then the last days—four of them left, the 
men who witnessed against him and an- 
other, a stout fellow who had kept up 
better than the rest. How he had dis- 
covered that the fellow had stolen the 
scant store of food steadily and divided 
it with the man he had flogged. How, 
when they had taken all, they had set upon 
him, and he had killed the stout thief and 
wounded the other. There was nothing 
left to eat,—absolutely nothing for five 
days,—and they had—ugh!—it was too 
horrible; and upon the seventh day they 
had been picked up with the evidences of 
the horror too plain for their rescuers to 
make a mistake in the matter, even with- 
out the two men, who openly accused him 
of the whole wrong—accused him of not 
only killing his men, but—ugh! 

The trial had lasted a week and the 
evidence was most horrible. The jury had 
convicted him upon that of the fellow who 
sat there with a pious look and furtive 
glance; the other fellow had merely cor- 
roborated his story, and, as it was two 
against him, his own tale was not be- 
lieved. He had received a life sentence 
for the crime, for he had admitted killing 
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the stout man who had stolen the last of 
the food. He explained that it was his 
duty as captain to protect his life from 
their combined assault. The jury had not 
believed him, for the man who was against 
him was ready to show the falsity of his 
tale; he had been sentenced for life. He 
had served seven years and had escaped 
by cutting the bars of his cell and gaining 
a vessel which was wrecked on the coast 
of Africa, letting him get ashore unmo- 
lested. After drifting about for a time he 
had come back to America and taken the 
position as keeper in the tower, where his 
past was not open to inspection, for no one 
knew him or whence he came. 

The sunshine was as quiet as before, but 
the blue Gulf Stream showed a darkening 
far away on the horizon, where a breeze 
ruffled the surface. He turned and gazed 
over the sea toward Florida, and a tiny 
black speck showed upon the waters of 
the reef. It looked like a small boat com- 
ing out through the Hawk’s Channel, and 
he looked at it steadily for a long time, 
trying to see if it might be Johnson, the 
assistant keeper, returning. 

The sunshine was very hot on this side 
of the tower, and it dazzled him for a little 
while as he gazed over the sparkling sea. 
The speck drew nearer, and he saw that 
it was a boat. It came very slowly, sailing 
with the light air, the bit of white canvas 
looking no larger thana handkerchief inthe 
distance. Soon the figure of a man could 
be seen lying easily in the stern-sheets of 
the craft, and the old keeper saw that the 
man’s legs were bare and brown. Then 
the tiny shallop took more definite form 
and showed to be a canoe, its occupant an 
Indian from the Everglades, coming out 
to fish upon the reef. 

Indians seldom came so far away from 
land, and as the craft drew nearer and 
nearer Enau watched it carefully. The 
Seminoles were friendly. They were an 
unconquered tribe of Indians who had 
managed to evade all efforts made by 
the United States to subdue them. They 
had retired into the fastnesses of the great 
swamps, where no white soldier could 
pursue with any hope to capture, and after 
years of peace had come to the coast again 
with the understanding that they should 
not be molested. The old man had heard 
of them from Johnson, the assistant, and 
he had once or twice seen canoes skirting 


the edge of the great bay in the distance, 
but he had never seen an Indian close 
enough to recognize him. The canoe had 
now come within half a mile of the tower, 
and was still heading straight for it. 

The breeze died away again and the sun 
shone straight down with an intense heat. 
The tower cast no shadow either to east 
or west, and the ship’s clock in the kitchen 
struck off eight bells. Enau mopped his 
streaming forehead and was about to turn 
into the galley to get a drink of water. 
The heat made him reel with dizziness, 
but the man in the boat made a movement, 
and he held his gaze fixed upon him. The 
canoe was coming close to the tower, and 
it was evident that the Indian would land 
there if the keeper allowed him. There was 
no way of getting up to the light except 
by way of the long iron ladder which 
reached from the gallery to the sea, a 
hundred feet below. It was an easy path 
to dispute with any number of men, espe- 
cially as they must come through the heavy 
trap-door in the gallery at the top. There 
was no way of getting up over the outside, 
unless one could climb the long, smooth 
iron rods for a great distance and then 
reach out under the sill to get a hand-grip 
upon the edge of the floor and swing out 
over the gulf below. It would be a mere 
finger-grip at most, and a tap upon the 
bare knuckles would send the fellow to his 
death below. A good sailor might climb 
the smooth iron rods with great difficulty, 
but no one could climb up a hundred feet 
and swing out on that finger-tip hold with 
the hope of climbing to the rail above. 
The trap-door worked with a five-hundred- 
pound weight, and if any one tried to come 
up the thin iron ladder the keeper could 
simply lower the door and the stout three- 
inch planks would drop easily into place 
at will. Enau studied it all out while he 
gazed below, and it amused him to think 
what a surprised Indian it would be when 
he climbed up there to find the door drop 
fast in his face. No; the keeper was as 
much his own master in regard to human 
visitors as though he were a resident of 
some other planet. A thousand men could 
not approach him if he did not wish it. 
He could be all alone for an indefinite 
time, for he had provisions for half a year 
and water enough for a lifetime. 

While he gazed at the approaching boat 
the man in her looked up. It was but a 
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glance, a mere look at the head upon the 
railabove. Enau gasped.’ That one glance 
upward was enough for him. The fellow 
was not an Indian, after all. The sun- 
tanned face, burned to a dark mahogany 
color, belonged to one he had not for- 
gotten. That glance, furtive, half shrink- 
ing, animal-like, without the movement of 
a single feature, belonged to—yes, there 
was no mistake. It was Robledo, the sailor 
who had witnessed against him, the sur- 
vivor of the horror, the man who had 
compassed his ruin. 

Enau drew his breath quickly and stood 
up straight. The place seemed to swing 
about in the sunshine, the tower to rock 
like a ship in a seaway. Then he peered 
over again just as the craft came along- 
side one of the iron pillars. He did not 
show his face, —just his eyes, —for fear the 
fellow might recognize him and not come 
up the ladder. He would have the trap- 
door ready for him, for it would never do 
to let that human devil know he was upon 
the light. Yes; perhaps he would let him 
come up, inside the gallery, but never go 
back. The sea would tell no tales. There 
would be no marks of a struggle, no evi- 
dence of a fight—a quick crack upon the 
head, and over the side, down a hundred 
feet to the waters of the reef, where the 
sharks lay waiting. That would beall. He 
could do it easily. But, then, the fellow 
might be missed, after all. Some one might 
know he had gone out to the light, and 
then there would be. the investigation. 
That was what he did not want. There 
must be no inquiries, no questions asked 
him about his past. He was an old man 
now, and the memory of his terrible wrongs 


was fading. Let them die out. He would, 


let the enemy go as he came. The fellow 
could not know he was in the tower, and 
there was no possibility of his recognizing 
him, as he had not shown his whole face 
over the rail. Even if he had, the hair and 
the beard of three years’ growth would hide 
anything of Captain William Jacobs that 
still existed in him. No; he would let no 
one come up that ladder. He would live 
the rest of his life in peace and quiet. He 
loved the bright sunshine and the beauti- 
ful sea, and he could be satisfied where 
he was. His wife and daughter he had 
long given up. They had bade him fare- 
well at the-end of that trial, holding away 
from him, yet with tears streaming down 
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their faces in the agony and horror of it 
all. He must be alone. There must be no 
one to tell him about them. 

He looked down again, and saw the man 
below drawing on his trousers preparatory 
to climbing the ladder. Enau could see 
into the bottom of the boat beneath, and 
he noticed a harpoon used for spearing 
crawfish. Would the fellow take it with 
him ? If so, it would be well not to let him 
come too near, for it could be thrown and 
might be dangerous. The man gave no 
hail, but turned his smooth-shaved face 
upward and began to mount the ladder. 
Enau went to the trap-door and loosed 
the weight softly. It creaked upon its 
hinges and settled slowly down until only 
a crack remained. Here he stopped it, 
with the bolts in readiness to shoot if 
necessary. He would watch the fellow 
and see if he showed signs of recognition. 
Ten years was a long time; the end of the 
Florida Reef was many thousand miles 
from where he had last seen him. 

The man climbed slowly up the iron 
ladder, stopping now and then to look sea- 
ward. The current had swept his canoe to 
the northward of the lighthouse, where it 
trailed at the end of a long line. There 
was now nothing under him but the blue 
water. When he reached the first platform 
he climbed on to it and rested. It was 
very hot, and the climb made his ma- 
hogany-colored face darker than before. 
His hair was freshly parted, and looked as 
though it had been oiled or moistened. 
His coat he had left in his boat below, 
and his shirt was open at the neck, show- 
ing the strong, corded muscles of his throat 
and chest. His hands were brown and 
powerful, and the keeper noticed how his 
fingers closed with a light but certain grip 
upon the irons of the ladder. 

In a moment he came on again, and 
when within a few feet of the door he 
looked upward and hailed. At that in- 
stant the old man closed the door and 
shot the bolts. He was now cut off as 
completely as though he had gone to the 
moon. The heat and excitement made 
his head whirl. He staggered away from 
the closed door and went back to the 
gallery. The sunshine danced upon the 
sea and all was quiet. Then he peered 
over the rail. A string of muttered curses 
floated up to him and a drunken voice 
called him many foul names, but he only 
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smiled and stood gazing out to sea. He 
could not see the man below now, for the 
fellow was too high up under the plat- 
form, and he made his way to the kitchen 
and from there higher up into the lantern, 
where the man’s voice could not be heard 
distinctly. 

Hours passed, and the sunshine began 
to slant sharply. The tower cast a long 
shadow to the eastward, but the canoe was 
still swinging to her painter, and the voice 
of the fellow below was still heard calling 
forth curses upon him. The keeper was 
evidently not recognized, for he heard the 
name “Enau” repeated over and over 
again, and this was his name as light- 
keeper— Robert Enau, head keeper of the 
Fowey Rocks lighthouse. If the fellow 
had recognized him he would have called 
him Jacobs, and then he would have tried 
to kill him. It grew dark, but he forgot to 
light his lantern, his whole mind taken 
with the one thought of how to get rid of 
his visitor. If the lantern was not lighted, 
the fellow might think that there was no 
one in the tower, after all, and would go 
away. The idea flashed through his brain 
for an instant, and then he centered his 
thoughts again on the fellow below and 
forgot the darkness and quiet of the tropic 
night. Suddenly he thought of the fellow’s 
boat. If he could endanger it, the man 
might leave. He seized a heavy piece of 
iron and dropped it at the dark shadow 
floating at the end of the line. A dull 
crash told of the accuracy of his aim. 
Then the shadow faded out, and he knew 
the boat had sunk. There was no sound 
from the man upon the ladder below. 
Evidently he had gone down to the first 
landing and gone to sleep or was waiting, 
not knowing the damage done his craft. 
He could now neither go away nor come 
up, and the idea worried the keeper greatly. 
He was very dizzy with the heat and ex- 
citement, and his thoughts went again and 
again over the scenes of that last voyage 
and the trial following. In the gray of the 
early morning he was still sitting in the 
lantern, gazing out to sea, waiting for the 
sun to rise and show him his enemy below. 
The day.dawned beautiful and clear, and 
the quiet heat continued. Ina little while 
a noise upon the ladder attracted the old 
man’s attention. He listened. What was 
the fellow saying ? 

“For God’s sake let me up!” 
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Not he. No! Had the fellow shown him 
any mercy when he was at the end of his 
liberty? Why should he show him any 
now? All he wanted was for him to go 
away and let him be. He did not want to 
see the man. Go away! 

The pitiless sunshine streamed through 
the iron piling and upon the man. His 
boat was gone. It had sunk during the 
night from the weight Enau had thrown 
into it, and the current had torn it loose. 
There was no way for the man to get off 
the light without swimming. He must stay 
or die. He might cling for a long time to 
the iron ladder and rest upon the landing, 
but he could not swim ten miles in that 
current with sharks abounding. 

The day passed slowly, and the man 
upon the ladder raved and swore, begged 
and cajoled, but Enau was silent and im- 
placable. He went back into the lantern, 
taking some bread with him. He was not 
hungry, but the heat made his head swim, 
and he must eat something. The day 
drew to a close and silence reigned below. 
The man had given up talking. Enau lay 
prone upon his ‘stomach and peeped over 
the edge of the platform. He could see 
the man crouching upon the landing, 
lashed fast, to keep from falling, by a line 
made of his clothes. Darkness came and 
the heat abated a little, but no wind ruffled 
the surface of the Gulf Stream. 

With a heavy bar in his hand the keeper 
sat and waited for any signs of fingers 
showing upon the edge of the platform. 
He would not let the fellow up—no, not 
for anything. If he died there, it was not 
his fault. He did not want him to come 
out to the light. He would not have him 
know that he, Captain Jacobs, was keeper. 

The lantern remained unlighted. Now 
Enau was afraid to leave the platform an 
instant, for fear the fellow, desperate from 
his position, would climb over and kill him. 
He sat there during the hours of darkness 
and waited. 

About three in the morning Enau saw 
two eyes staring at him. They were far 
away in the Hawk’s Channel, but as the 
moments flew by they drew nearer. Soon 
a great shadow loomed up through the 
night, coming straight for the lighthouse. 
Then there was a sudden crash close 
aboard, the rattle and banging of ship’S 
gear, followed by hoarse cries and curses. 
Enau went inside to the trap-door in the 
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gallery, and sat there watching the bolts 
until daylight. 

In the early morning there was a great 
noise below. Men shouted and called him 
by name, but he refused to answer. He 
peered over the edge of the platform, and 
he no sooner had done so than a perfect 
storm of voices greeted him. Two ship’s 
boats were tied to the piling of the tower, 
and many men were crowding up the lad- 
der. More were upon the deck of the 
vessel, which had rammed her nose high 
and dry upon the reef close to the light. 
They were coming to take possession of 
the tower by force, and he saw that he 
must now be interviewed, perhaps taken 
away bodily, for the fellow on the ladder 
had joined the rest, and they were calling 
to him to open that door. 

The day passed without a disturbance. 
The men of the four-masted schooner upon 
the reef spent their time rigging gear to 
heave the vessel off, and the man had 
joined them. At dark Enau, seeing that 
no one was upon the ironwork, lighted the 
lantern and then came back to his post at 
the trap-door, holding his club in readiness 
to prevent any trespassing. He sat there 
hour after hour, but there was no sign of 
an attack from below. 

About midnight there was a slight noise 
upon the platform of the gallery near the 
rail. The old man noticed it, but waited. 
Then some one rapped sharply upon the 
door at his feet, and he stood ready for 
the attack. Then all was quiet as before. 

The heat was intense inside the gallery, 
and Enau mopped his forehead again and 
again. The whole lighthouse seemed to 
stagger, and the room went round and 


round. He was dizzy and failed to see, 


the fingers which grasped the edge of the 
outside platform, or the form that swung 
out over the gulf below. A man drew him- 
self up until his head was ievel with the 
floor. Then he put one foot up on the 
landing. He could not get back. It was 
a sheer hundred feet and over to the sea 
below, and the water was only three or four 
feet deep over the coral. He must gain 
the platform or go down to his death. 
Gradually he drew his weight upon the 
landing, clutching the rail with powerful 
fingers. Then he quickly stood upright and 
Sprang over. He was in the light. 

Enau saw him instantly and sprang at 
him. It was the same hated face, the fur- 


tive eyes he had reason to hate with all his 
soul. They clinched, and then began a 
struggle for life. And while they struggled 
the old man’s mind could no longer hold 
his pent-up despair. He called out upon 
the scoundrel who had ruined him: 

“You villain! you have pursued me for 
revenge—I ’Il give you all you want,” he 
cried. “I know you; don’t think I ’Il let 
you go.” And, snarling like a wild beast, 
he strove with enormous power to crush 
the other against the rail, and so over into 
the sea. But the younger man was power- 
ful. His strong fingers clutched at the old 
keeper’s throat and closed upon it. 

“I know you—I know you—I know 
your look—you pious-faced scoundrel!” 
gasped the old man. Then they fought 
on in silence. Suddenly those below heard 
a heavy fall. There was a moment’s pause. 

The room seemed to reel about the old 
keeper. He struggled wildly in that fright- 
ful grip. His breath came in bits of gasps 
and finally stopped under the awful pres- 
sure of those fingers. The scenes of his 
earlier life flitted through his mind. He 
saw the life-boat again riding the oily sea 
in the South Atlantic; the starving men, 
their strained faces pinched and lined, 
their eager eyes staring about the eternal 
horizon for a sight of a sail; the last few 
days and the last survivors, the man with 
that look he would never forget —stars shot 
through his brain and fire flared before his 
vision. Then came blackness—a blank. 

Those below, hearing the sounds of 
struggle dying away, called loudly to be 
let in. The man released his hold of the 
keeper’s throat and shot back the bolts in 
the trap-door, letting a crowd of seamen 
come streaming into the light. 

“ Get some water, quick!” called John- 
son, the assistant keeper, standing back 
and panting after the struggle. He was 
nearly exhausted, but still kept his gaze 
fixed upon the fallen old man. 

“It ’s a touch of the sun,” said the cap- 
tain of the wrecked vessel, bending over 
the old keeper. “We must get him cooled 
off and ice to his head. Quick, John! jump 
aboard and tell the doctor to get a lump 
of ice and bring it here—git!”’ 

“It’s pretty bad,” said Johnson; “I ’ve 
been hanging on to the irons for two days, 
and you lose your ship, on account of a 
poor devil giving way under that sun; but 
it can’t be helped.” 
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“Tf you had n’t shaved and changed 
yourself so, and had come back in your 
own boat, he might have recognized you 
in time,”’ said the captain; “but of course 
you did n’t know.” 





SWEETER SINGS MY DARLING” 
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“T think I did all I could,” said Johnson, 
thinking of his climb over that outer rail. 

“Yes, yes; I don’t mean to find fault,” 
said the captain; “but I lose my ship 
by it.” 











“STILL SWEETER SInGe 
MY DARLING” 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


fe bell-bird fills Australian shades 
With songs like bubbling fountains ; 


The redstart thrills the river-glades 
Beneath Virginian mountains. 


The orioie, that soul afire, 

Pours forth a storm of singing 
To the rapt mate of his desire 

In soft gray hammock swinging. 


Sole sings to dawn the wild, free lark; 
All day, the taméd starling ; 

The nightingale enchants the dark ; 
But sweeter sings my darling. 


By night, by day, on topmost spray, 
Or where the covert hushes, 

Plays Nature’s weirdest orchestra — 
The mock-bird, king of thrushes! 


Rare plagiarist-of every note, 
Of every mood and meter, 

Still can he conjure from his throat 
Tunes of his own, far sweeter. 


But all the words of all the birds, — 
Ay, e’en thy songs, magician, — 

All sweetest note¢ from singing throats, 
Fade, as at dawn a vision; 


When, be it catch or lullaby, 
Or songs of battle ringing, 
Love-lays or hymns of liberty, 
] hear my darling singing. 


For song each bird hath times preferred — 
When winter winds are gnarling 

Each tender tree, the chickadee 
Outsings the housed starling. 


But whether blows the Summer’s rose, 
Or Winter’s winds be snarling, 

Be Spring abloom, or Fall in gloom, 
Still sweeter sings my darling. 














THE AMERICAN CIRCUS 


THE OLD ENGLISH 
SHOWS 


OR the origin 
of the modern 
circus one must go 
back to the En- 
glish fairs of the 
seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and early 
nineteenth cen- 
turies. Unlike the 
American county 
fairs of the present 
day, which are 
more in the nature of live-stock exhi- 
bitions, the early English fair was a rout 
of dancing, fiddling, drinking, fighting, 
wrestling, and bull-bafting, the closest 
modern approach to which is, perhaps, 
the quarterly gathering for county court 
in the hamlets of the Tennessee moun- 
tains—a gathering, as it were, of merry- 
andrews, monstrosities, bullies, _jilts, 
tight-rope-walkers, acrobats, contortion- 
ists, equestrians, mountebanks, grimacers, 
scaramouches, thieves, pickpockets, idlers, 
beggars, fortune-tellers, gipsies, and those 
upon whom they prey. In 1798 a fruitless 
effort was made to suppress tNe. English 
variety, but they survived in diminishing 
glory until 1855, when Parliament gave 
them the death-stroke. As the fairs de- 
clined, their more substantial attractions 
became specialized as menageries, exhibi- 
tions, circuses, curiosity-houses, and wax- 
works, distinctions which in former days 
had scarcely existed. 

The English circus of the eighteenth 
century was stationary, usually exhibiting 
in some large frame structure, and was as 
much a playhouse as it was a circus. The 
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A MODERN CLOWN 


BY ‘£. 3. HALLOCE 


WITH PICTURES BY A. B. FROST 


amphitheater and stage were generally built 
as one, on which were presented plays, 
farces, and burlettas. Bareback-riding, 
pony-races, trapeze and acrobatic per- 
formances constituted the chief attractions 
of the ring, and usually followed the stage 
performance. Sometimes the proprietor 
introduced for a novelty a band of Mo- 
hawk or Catawba Indians, with their war- 
dances and their practice with tomahawk 
and bow and arrow. Sometimes “fire 
kings” and _ sleight-of-hand performers 
amazed the festive cockneys with their 
seemingly wonderful tricks. One of the 
former, a certain Monsieur Chabert, cre- 
ated a sensation at the Argyll circus during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
by “entering a hot oven and remaining 
there during the cooking of several dishes 
of raw meat.” 

The menagerie developed along with 
the circus, but differed from the latter in 
being an animal show pure and simple. It 
made a specialty of performing dogs, 
horses, monkeys, birds, lions, and ele- 
phants. Some of the menageries were 
stationary, while others traveled from 
place to place in large vans. The “ ex- 
hibition” and the “curiosity-house”’ re- 
mained in one spot, and were devoted 
more to the exhibition of rare and curious 
beasts and birds, monstrosities, curios, 
and mechanical wonders and inventions. 
Besant states that a camel was exhibited 
at a London fair in 1650, while the first 
rhinoceros was brought to England in 
1685. The first gorilla reached England 
in 1861, and was shown in Wombwell’s 
Traveling Menagerie. Wombwell mistook 
the creature for a chimpanzee, and ad- 
vertised it as such; and the fact that it was 
a true gorilla was not discovered until 
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many years after its death. The first Bra- 
zilian ant-eater owned by the London Zoo 
was secured about 1850 by two Fellows 
of the Zodlogical Society. They found the 
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west coast of Africa. On boarding the ves- 
sel, after a sharp engagement, the sailors 
found a huge mandrill, which, unlike the 
majority of his kind, was remarkably tame 


Drawn by A. B. Frost 


OLD-FASHIONED CLOWN ANNOUNCING THE HOUR OF THE PERFORMANCE 


animal in the possession of two sailors, 
just returned from Rio, who were exhibit- 
ing the creature in a shanty at twopence 
per head. The beast was secured for the 
sum of three hundred pounds. In 1815 a 
British cruiser fell in with a slaver off the 
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and gentle. He was christened Jerry, and 
in 1828 was taken to Bristol, where he was 
purchased by a Mr. Cross, who for many 
years exhibited him at King’s Mews, Lon- 
don. 

Before the days of the animal-importing 
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OLD-FASHIONED CLOWN AND RING-MASTER 


firms, the docks of European seaports 
were the animal markets to which show- 
men resorted in search of oddities, and in 
this way picked up many singular attrac- 
tions. The founders of the great animal 
firms started by buying animals on docks, 
eventually employing their own hunters 
and trappers in different parts of the world, 
who filled orders from the “house.” It is 
quite safe to state that the development of 
the American circus enabled these dealers 
to build up a great business,—far more 
so, in fact, than the orders whith they re- 
ceived from the European zoos. The me- 
nagerie is now regarded by showmen as 
an adjunct rather than a necessary part 
of the show, and was created by the ab- 
sence, at that time, of zodlogical gardens 
in this country. Prior to 1812, in which 
year Parliament enacted a law forbidding 
their further coinage and use, the English 
showmen set much store by their copper 
tokens as an advertising medium. These 
circus tokens have been rather neglected 
by numismatists. By means of them, one 
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is enabled to trace the origin of many early 
circus and menagerie enterprises not men- 
tioned in the English journals. 

Some have contended that the bear- and 
bull-baiting of the early English fairs is in 
no way connected with the history of the 
circus, but this is a mistake. Such sport 
was outlawed in New England from the 
first, the Puritans being strictly opposed 
to it, as to many other forms of amuse- 
ment. It was popular in the South, how- 
ever, where it was practised even as late 
as 1860. The statute-books of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and several other Southern 
States contain laws prescribing severe pen- 
alties. for bear-baiting. In Tennessee a 
certain class of low resorts in which such 
baitings were formerly held are still spoken 
of as “bear-pens.”. The first lions and 
tigers imported into England were used 
for no other purpose than fighting with 
bulldogs, and a description of one of these 
battles will be found in Ned Ward’s “ Lon- 
don Spy Compleat.” 

Waxwork had a place in the early 
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shows. It is undoubtedly a development 
of the waxen gods of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the ancestor images of the Romans, 
and the likenesses of kings and prelates 
of the Middle Ages. Ned Ward, in his 
“London Spy Compleat,” gives an amus- 
ing description of a wax-figure exhibition 
which he visited at Bartholomew Fair, 
London, in 1695. In 1721 an anatomical 
exhibit was held in Hamburg, in which 
parts of the human body were shown in 
wax. 

The forms of amusement which in Eng- 
land were specialized under the various 
heads of exhibition, circus, waxworks, 
menagerie, and _ curiosity-house, when 
brought to this country at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century fell naturally 
into two distinct grades, the circus and the 
dime museum. The latter antedates the 
circus, for it existed in Philadelphia and 
Boston at the close of the Revolutionary 
War and possibly earlier. 

The first traveling shows made their 
appearance in America about the begin- 
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ning of the nineteenth century. In his 
book “ The Circus,”’ Mr. I. J. Greenwood 
states that these pioneer attractions were 
known as “rolling shows.” 


They were crude affairs, with no band, only 
a fiddler or two, no lady in tights, and no can- 
vas tent. A man went ahead to placard the 
towns, rent the ground, and secure the license. 
Later came the bugler on horseback, heralding 
the approach of the show, and lastly, on the 
day of arrival, the clown took a turn over the 
hamlet, announcing the hour when the per- 
formance commenced. 


These “rolling shows’”’ increased rap- 
idly, so that by 1820 there were, accord- 
ing to Mr. Greenwood, thirty or more in 
the region between the Appalachians and 
the Atlantic, showing in the towns and 
cross-roads hamlets from Maine to the 
Carolinas. By 1825 they had lost much 
of their primitive character. In 1828 
Buckley and Weeks boasted an aggrega- 
tion of eight wagons, thirty-five horses, 
and a canvas tent seventy-five feet in 
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diameter and 
large enough 
to accommo- 
date eight hun- 
dred people. 
In 1847 Louis 
Jones carried 
his circus as 
far as Chicago, 
then an outpost 
of civilization ; 
while in 1858 
Spaulding and 
Rogers owned 
the first circus to travel by rail. 

The ring performances given in the 
period from 1830 to 1855 differed greatly 
from those of the present day, despite the 
old saying that “ When yousee one o’ them 
shows you ’ve seed ’em all.” The grand 
entry formed the opening feature then, as 
now. After it came the usual round of 
trapeze business and_ bareback-riding, 
with a deal of talk and foolery on the part 
of the clown, who in those days consti- 
tuted the leading feature of the ring-side. 
His jokes were, as Burton would say, “as 
broad as a bench, and as long as lumber,” 
with flings at the local politicians, and 
complimentary remarks about the hotel- 
keepers and merchants of the town to 
whom the circus was under obligations 
for various things from hay to ground-rent. 
A “den of lions” would be wheeled into 
the ring, and the keeper would enter the 
“lair of these bloodthirsty varmints” and 
proceed to larrup them over the backs and 
heads with his whip, firing off a pistol now 
and then to keep the excitement among 
the spectators at white heat, and winding 
up by “feeding the creatures raw meat.” 





THE TRICK MULE 


The trick mule was a feature of the old-’ 


time circus which was never omitted, though 
to-day a thing of the past. The modern 
clown simply introduces a donkty, which 
he rides to perfection, but which proves 
mildly refractory in the hands of another 
clown, the performance being confined 
strictly to those in the pay of the show. 
The old-fashioned trick mule produced 
excitement and sometimes broken heads, 
and was utterly unlike the tame substitute 
of this degenerate age. Somewhere in its 
wanderings the circus would pick up an 
unusually wild mule which no one wanted 
as a gift. The clown, an expert in such 
matters, would get the brute under his 


control, and, as the bell tapped for the 
last act, would mount “January” and 
ride, cavorting, into the ring, where, after 
a few turns and flourishes, he would offer 
five dollars to any one who would ride his 
mule. If the circus happened to be in 
Kentucky or Tennessee, where the young 
men were accustomed to breaking wild 
mules, the challenge would not long re- 
main unanswered. When the first elephants 
arrived in this country, a ride on the 
pachyderm’s back formed a leading fea- 
ture of the ring performance. 

None of the pioneer shows owned me- 
nageries, and it is impossible to say when 
the first one combined with a circus ap- 
peared, for the reason that the menagerie 
feature was acquired gradually, an animal 
at a time. One showman, a trifle more 
ambitious than the others, would add a 
few monkeys. The following season an- 
other show would have a monkey or two 
and acamel. In order to distance his rival, 
the showman who first exhibited a cage 
of monkeys would then be obliged to add 
a camel and an elephant; and thus the 
menagerie feature grew piecemeal, a little 
at a time, like some perfunctory plant, 
until by 1830 the Great Caravan had a 
white-tailed gnu, an elephant, a zebra, two 
tigers, a leopard, a Canada lynx, a puma, 
and a cage of monkeys. In 1850 Hem- 
mings, Cooper, and Whitby had five lions, 
an elephant, a camel, a llama, a zebra, etc., 
and were advertising, as an unprecedented 
attraction, a daily exhibition of nerve, 
daring, and courage in which the keeper 
of the lions would “enter the den of these 
bloodthirsty beasts 
and feed them raw 
meat.” 

Such was the ri- 
valry between Amer- 
ican showmen that it 
was no unusual thing 
for them to journey 
to India and Africa 
in search of living 
attractions for their 
menageries, a fact 
which afforded them 
latitude for exagger- 
ation in their hand- 
bills, which were gen- 
erally illustrated with 
hair-breadth escapes 
and _ blood-curdling 
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adventures experienced in the perilous work 
of capturing elephants and lions. 

Giraffes were first brought from South 
Africa in 1836 by Captain Clayton for the 
circus of Welch, Macumber, and Weeks, of 
which he was manager and afterward part 
owner. The second pair to reach this 
country were landed in New York, from 
the steamer MVashington, August 13, 1853, 
consigned to Bernhard Hartmann, a show- 
man, who valued the animals at ten thou- 
sand dollars. They were captured in 
Abyssinia, and reached the United States 
via Bremen. The giraffes of northern 
Africa differ in many respects from the 
South African variety ; yet, for all that the 
Cape was a British colony, it was not until 
March, 1895, that the London Zoo re- 
ceived its first specimen of the southern 
giraffe, just fifty-nine years after Captain 
Clayton landed the first specimen in this 
country. The same year in which Clayton 
brought the first giraffes to the United 
States (1836), the first four specimens of 
this animal arrived in England, sent by 
Colonel Campbell, H. B. M. consul at 
Cairo, Egypt, who captured them in per- 
son in Kordofan. Thus England and 
America made the acquaintance of this 
peculiar animal in the same year, those 
brought to the United States by Clayton 
being of the southern, while the four sent 
to England by Campbell were of the north- 
ern type. The question as to when the first 
elephant reached this country is difficult to 
answer. About the beginning of the last 
century an Indian elephant was shipped 
from England to Philadelphia on board a 
sailing-vessel. The ship foundered in a 
storm at the entrance of Delaware Bay, 
but the elephant managed in some way to 
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break its fastenings and swam ashore. The 
next morning those who came to view the 
wreck were astonished on beholding a 
strange creature wandering about the 
beach. 

There were three factors in the life of 
this country, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which, more than all 
else, combined to give the American circus 
its peculiar character, and to render it alto- 
gether unlike anything of the sort in the 
Old World; namely, transportation, igno- 
rance and religious fanaticism, and com- 
petition and the necessity for constant 
change and improvement. From 1800 to 
1860 the great body of our population were 
country dwellers, while the American cities 
worthy of the name, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, like the towns, 
were separated by intervening tracts of 
very considerable extent. Moreover, even 
Philadelphia, then the greatest city in 
America, was capable of supporting not 
more than two dime museums or exhibi- 
tions. In the face of such conditions it 
soon became clear to the pioneer showmen 
that what Ameri¢a required in the way of 
amusement was an institution on wheels, 
combining the features of the English cir- 
cus, waxworks, curilosity-shop, and exhibi- 
tion. Thus the American circus, through 
necessity, became a nomadic and wander- 
ing institution. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle with 
which the early showmen had to contend 
was the puritanical hostility to all forms 
of amusement so characteristic of Ameri- 
cans of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Hawthorne understood this pe- 
culiar phase of American life when he said, 
“We have yet to learn the forgotten art 
of gaiety.”” To put matters briefly, in the 
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period from 1800 to 1860 the Americans 
were on much the same plane of culture 
as the Transvaal Boers of the present day, 
except that, unlike the latter, they were 
restless, and longed for a change of con- 
dition or civilization. The American of 
that day was a singular mixture of de- 
pravity and righteousness. He saw no 
particular harm in State lotteries and wild- 
cat banks, but when a circus came to town 
he locked his children indoors rather than 
have their innocent eyes behold the im- 
moral spectacle of a circus parade. There 
is a tradition current among showmen that 
some forty years ago a circus, showing in 
a remote quarter of a State that is as much 
Western as it is Southern, was completely 
wrecked by a mob of indignant citizens. 
A “prominent citizen’? had been duped 
and swindled by some three-shell gam- 
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blers following the show. Unable to find 
the real offenders, the prominent citizen, 
backed by an imposing retinue of friends 
and sympathizers, demanded that the pro- 
prietor of the circus make good his losses, 
which the showman promptly refused. 
Nothing remained of the show when they 
had finished their work except the ele- 
phant, which, for tactful reasons, the mob 
was loath to tackle. The owner afterward 
brought suit against the State, and re- 
covered full damages for the loss he had 
sustained at the hands of this mob. In 
many of the States of the Middle West 
shows and showmen were often roughly 
handled in the period prior to the Civil 
War; and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the early showmen and performers 
were men of approved grit and nerve, hard 
drinkers and hard hitters, capable of hold- 
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ing their own in a rough-and-tumble fight 
with quarrelsome rustics. 

As the preachers and also the people 
presented a hostile front to the circus, one 
of the first problems which the pioneer 
American showman had to solve was a 
means of counteracting or circumventing 
this prejudice. Certain modern showmen 
are of the opinion that the menagerie and 
street parade are an outgrowth of this prej- 
udice. The parade attracted the people 
to the circus, and the menagerie afforded 
an excuse for “taking the children to see 
the animals.” Despite the argument of 
some that shows took money. from the 
towns and left none behind, and in the 
face of ministerial denunciation, the circus 
was, nevertheless, a break in the dreary 
monotony of dull and uneventful lives, 
and people flocked to the big canvas tent 
as though drawn by some overmastering 
spell. 

Showmen “searched the Scriptures,’’ as 
Barnum said, long and well for names and 
terms for the various attractions of their 
shows, or for texts that might be tortured 
into a reference to objects under the can- 
vas. In the advertising literature of Ameri- 
can shows the hippopotamus became “ the 
Behemoth of Holy Writ, spoken of by the 
Book of Job”; the Indian zebu became 
“the sacred cow”’; the first African wart- 
hog to reach America, in the late sixties, 
was christened by the showmen “the Prod- 
igal’s swine”; the water-buffalo, “the ox 
that treads out the corn”; the camel, “the 
ship of the desert.” The cage containing 
the lions always appeared on the bills as 
“a den,’ and showmen would have con- 
sidered it an omen of ill luck to have 
painted on the sides of the “lions’ den” 
any scene other than that of Daniel. The 
word “tent” might have satisfied British 
eyes and ears as a designation for the can- 
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vas walls and ceiling inclosing the circus, 
but in 1833 Robinson and Lake advertised 
that their performances would be given in 
a “superb Firmament Pavilion.” On May 
12, 1835, the New York “Sun” contained 
the advertisement of a New York show- 
man who announced, as a special attrac- 
tion, “A Grand Moral Representation of 
the Deluge, with Appropriate Sacred 
Music,”’ while at a somewhat later period 
another American showman, with an eye 
to business and a due regard for the teach- 
ings of church and lodge, originated the 
spectacular production of “Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba.” This was, of course, 
nothing more than a rip-roaring ballet, and 
as such was only another example out of 
hundreds of the successful manner in which 
showmen have fed the American public 
with rank frivolity in the guise of religion 
and education. 

Showmen frequently advertised strange 
beasts as the fulfilment of prophecies ut- 
tered of old, or as “signs”’ or “ portents” 
of wars and famines to come. Thus Bar- 
num, in one of the New York journals, 
in 1850, announcing the arrival of his 
“Happy Family’’ (which consisted ori- 
ginally of a number of cats, rats, owls, 
mice, a hawk, two doves, several monkeys, 
guinea-pigs, rooks, squirrels, a few hares, 
and one or two terriers, to which Barnum 
added a couple of racoons, some prairie- 
dogs, and a pair of cub bears), says: 


The Happy Family is the most characteris- 
tic exponent of the peace principle extant, and 
the best practical foreshadowing of the mil- 
lennium, when, we are told, “the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together,” that ever 
haunted the imagination of a philosopher. 


In 1834 the proprietor of the Western 
Museum at Cincinnati thus advertised the 
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arrival of the first Egyptian mummies in 
the trans-Appalachian region : 


The manager has received from the vicinity 
of Thebes, that celebrated city of Ancient 
Egypt, six strangers, illustrious from their 
antiquity, who count probably an existence of 
at least 1000 years anterior to the advent of 
Our Blessed Saviour, and contemporaries, if 
so, of the first sovereigns of Israel, viz.:. Saul 
and David; they are by no means insignificant 
aspirants to public patronage in the present 
day, in a country then unknown, and whose 
transatlantic ancestors 
were at that period 
wrapped in the gloom 
of Idolatry and Pagan- 
ism. 


One of many ways 
which the old-time cir- 
cus-owners employed 
to overcome puritan- 
ical hostility was in 
ornamenting the sides 
of cages and band- 
wagons with scenes 
from Bible history; 
but there is at the pres- 
ent time, showing in 
the large cities of the 
United States, one 
“great aggregation,” 
organized less than 
ten years ago, where 
wagons are orna- 
mented with well-ex- 
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ecuted paintings of animals, birds, and- 
reptiles copied from the colored plates of 
a well-known natural history. 

Phineas T. Barnum, a Connecticut 
Yankee, appreciated the value of an excuse 
for patronizing shows and for combating 
ministerial prejudice and opposition. He 
knew the Bible by heart, and was a regular 
church-goer, making it a point to be on 
hand, whenever there was the least prospect 
of a preacher denouncing his show, for 
the purpose of boldly challenging the state- 
ments of the reverend gentleman. The 
Americans of that period entertained a 
sort of sneaking regard for any one who 
used big words, who was given to “ argafy- 
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ing,” and who had the Bible at his finger- 
ends, and the glib-tongued Barnum never 
lost an opportunity of turning this pecu- 
liarity of the national character to account. 

From the time Barnum began life as a 
showman until he took charge of the 
American Museum in New York, his life 
had been one long conflict with preachers, 
who tormented, denounced, and nagged 
him at every turn. Once in charge of the 
museum, however, the tables were turned. 
His predecessors had felt in duty bound 
to issue passes and 
reserved-seat coupons 
to the ministers of 
New York. Barnum 
stopped their passes, 
and. ordered several 
hundred cards _bear- 
ing texts denunciatory 
of the pass evil, which 
he had gathered from 
every part of the Bible. 
When importuned by 
members of the cloth 
for passes to his “ great 
moral attraction,” he 
replied by handing 
them one of these 
cards, the contents of 
which were as follows : 

eal 

In those days there 
were no passes given. 
Search the Scriptures: 

“Thou shalt not 
pass.” — Numbers xx,18. 

“Suffer not a man to 
pass.” —Judges iii, 28. 

“The wicked shall no 
more pass.’’— Nahum i, 
15. 

“None shall snes -stelilae XXXIV, 10. 

“This generation shall not pass.””— Mark 
xiii, 30. 

“Beware that thou pass not.”—2nd Kings 
¥i “ 
c There shall no strangers pass.’’—Joel 
Whi. 

“No man may pass through because of the 
beasts.””— Ezekiel xiv, 15. 

“Though they roar, yet can they not pass.” 
—Jeremiah v, 22. 

“So he paid the fare thereof, and went.” — 
Jonah i, 3. 


Surely, in a land in which, as late as 
1896, the fact of Abraham having pur- 
chased real estate with silver coins was 
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adduced as a sound argument in favor of for adjectives to advertise their “ Scintil- 
| the adoption of a similar currency for this lating Kaleidoscopic Unparalleled Hete- 
country, no one can deny that Barnum rogeneous Aggregation of Multiplied Won- 
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had the best of grounds for thus opposing ders.” “The Grand Peristrephic Diorama,” 
the free-pass evil. the name of a famous New York attrac- 

Our forefathers entertained an abiding tion of 1835, was a good specimen of this 
veneration and respect for “big words,’ craving for big words. As for ignorance, 
and showmen ransacked the dictionaries the showmen were oftentimes as illiterate 
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as their patrons. The general plan was, 
when an animal was not mentioned in 
the Bible, to give it as sensational a desig- 
nation as possible; but frequently, in their 
ignorance, the showmen invented names 
of their own that were meaningless or 
without a place in natural history. Ameri- 
can showmen applied the name of “ horned 
horse” to the white-tailed gnu, a name 
which in this country has clung to that 
antelope. Recently the name ap- 
peared in a list of circus animals 
landed during 1903 at the port of 
New York. 

In 1829 the Great Caravan ad- 
vertised, among its other attractions, 
a“ Rompo”; and the old Charleston 
Museum, which in the days of our 
forefathers constituted one of the 
sights of the South Carolina me- 
tropolis, in the year 1822 boasted 
“a Cammoose, which makes a noise 
like a hog,”’ though what these crea- 
tures were is doubtless far beyond 
the ability of any modern naturalist 
to determine. In 1830 the New 
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monstrous and extraordinary large ser- 
pent, of the species of the Anna-Condai, 
50 feet in lengthand larger than a barrell ” ; 
and with this announcement goes on to 
relate the following bit of natural history : 


The method of taking these snakes is, when 
the natives are attacked by them the snake 
instantly seizes one; another jumps on the 
back of the serpent and makes fast a rope 
round his neck. Thus the snake being loaded 

with two persons, the natives are 

enabled to keep up with him untill 
7 they can get a turn round a tree 
with the rope, then they beat him 
to death with clubs. The snake 
will never drop the person which 
he first seized untill he is nearly 
dead, therefore the others are not 
in much danger if they keep clear 
of his tail. 





ion ‘The anaconda, indigenous to 
South America, does not pos- 
sess the power of “slapping” 
with its tail. Barnum, advertis- 
ing in the New York “ Tribune” 
of July 3, 1854, said: 
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York Museum issued handbills announ- 
cing the arrival of “ the Sucuvoyer Serpent, 
15 feet in length, being two feet longer 
and much heavier than any serpent be- 
fore exhibited in this city.” A handbill of 
the Boston Museum bearing date 1816, 
in the possession of a Washington gentle- 
man, states that the museum had just 
received, “from the coast of Africa, a 


BARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Just re- 
ceived. An enormous Boa Constrictor, or 
Prince of Serpents, from Mozambique ; 29 feet 
long and 30 inches in circumference. Also a 
living Ourang outang, the only living Rhino- 
ceros in America, and a living Sea-Tiger. 


Like the anaconda, the boa is another 
reptile confined strictly to the West Indies 
and South America. Mozambique, how- 
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ever, appears to have been a great favor- 
ite with the pioneer showmen, as it appears 
repeatedly in their advertising matter. 
During the early part of the last cen- 
tury a traveling circus pitched its tents in 
a New England town, where, along with 
the attractions common to the rolling 


owner arrived the elephant had breathed 
its last, the bullets from the guns of the 
youngsters taking effect in the creature’s 
heart. ‘The circus-owner obtained the 
names of the perpetrators of this deed, 
swore out warrants, and had them arrested. 
‘They were haled before a squire, who 
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shows of the period, it was exhibiting what 
none of the villagers had ever seen before— 
an elephant. Some reckless youths of the 
village, whose imaginations had probably 
been wrought up by reading of elephant 
hunts in India, conceived the notion that 
it would be a fine thing to shoot the “ crit- 
ter,” and without more ado loaded their 
muskets and lay in wait for the pachy- 
derm to pass over a certain route which 
they knew the circus would take on leaving 
the village. As the elephant passed all three 
fired. Their marksmanship was better than 
their common sense, for by the time the 


handed down a decision not surpassed 
sinee Sancho Panza sat on the bench of 
Barataria. He said: 

I hev examined the law purty therewly in 
this case. The laws of this State provides 
proper penalties fur all them that maliciously, 
or wilfully, or with malice aforethought kills 
or cripples up of a hoss, or a keow, or a hog, 
but there ain’t a word abeout killin’ a eler- 
phunt. What ’s more, a elerphunt is a dan- 
gersome varmint that hain’t got no bizness 
a-runnin’ eround the country a-skeerin’ of 
hosses an’ a-frightenin’ wimming an’ children. 
Under them circumstances, I reckon I ’ll hev 
to turn the defendents loost. 
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The circus and museum advertisements 
of the period sought to encourage, rather 
than to dissipate, the prevailing belief in 
the ferocity of circus animals. This is from 
the New York “Sun” of November, 1834: 


NEW YORK MENAGERIE, 53 Bowery.— The 
Great Moorish Lion which was presented by 
the Emperor of Morocco to General Jackson 
is now to be seen at this place. He is said to 
be the largest and most ferocious animal of 
the species ever seen in this city, which, to- 
gether with the respectability of the persons 
connected with him, renders him a very prom- 
inent subject.of curiosity. 


An old advertisement of the Western 
Museum of Cincinnati for 1834 says: 


The Museum has just secured the cele- 
brated Enormous Elk, whose destructive fero- 
city has. secured but too much notice from the 
fact of its having recently trampled an unfor- 
tunate man to death on Mr. Jeptha Garrard’s 
place. 


The Great Caravan, announcing its ar- 
rival in Washington through the columns 
of the old “ National Intelligencer,’ March 
8, 1830, mentions among its attractions: 


The famous Elephant Tippoo Sultan, who 
saved the life of his keeper from the attack of 
two Tygers that broke out from their cage, 
etc. . . . Also a Tyger, a most beautiful but 
exceedingly ferocious animal. 


Not the least astonishing feature of the 
American circus was the rapidity of its 
growth and improvement from the condi- 
tion of a rolling show in 1815, to that of an 
aggregation representing an outlay of sev- 
eral millions of dollars in 1885. This was 
due to increased patronage. In spite of re- 
ligious bigotry and puritanical hostility, the 
venture was a profitable one from the start. 
Many engaged init, but only those remained 
who could continue to present something 
better than their competitors. Thus the cir- 
cus grew. 


THE DIME MUSEUM 


THAT most characteristic feature of Ameri- 
can amusements, the dime museum, was 
for the most part a stationary institution 
located in the principal cities. Itcombined 
all the features of the English curiosity- 
shop, exhibition, menagerie, circus, wax- 
works, marionette play, and Punch and 
Judy show, yet differed widely in several 
important respects from anything of the 
sort in the Old World. Museums, in the 
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proper sense of the term as repositories of 
art and antiquities, were lacking in Ameri- 
can cities during the period following the 
Revolutionary War. Charles Willson Peale, 
the father of Rembrandt Peale, established 
what was perhaps the first, and, at any 
rate, the most ambitious exhibition of its 
kind, in Philadelphia in 1786. Peale’s 
original intention was to make this mu- 
seum a government institution, a reposi- 
tory of objects of merit; but the lawmak- 
ers of that day refused to take stock in his 
scheme, and obliged finally to make his 
collection self-supporting, he added to 
what few objects it possessed of genuine 
worth a vast collection of monstrosities 
and trumpery, the public taste of that day 
running to the bizarre and grotesque rather 
than to the beautiful and artistic. The mu- 
seum proprietors sought to gratify the 
popular longing for things impossible and 
outrageous. In his American Museum, 
Barnum carried on a carnival of faking 
and humbugs; and the fact that he him- 
self was oftentimes astonished at the cre- 
dulity of those who flocked open-mouthed 
and wondering to gaze thunderstruck at his 
prehistoric giants made of Portland cement 
and Fiji mermaids fabricated of papier- 
maché, is evidenced by his oft-quoted say- 
ing that “the American people like to be 
humbugged.” He was fond of advertising 
his museum as “a great moral attraction.” 

The period from 1800 to 1840 might 
fittingly be termed the American Age of 
Credulity: Strange sects were forming, the 
millennium was prophesied and expected, 
the records and relics of the Lost Tribes 
and the prophets were unearthed from 
every mound and aboriginal burial-ground ; 
in short, there was a general craving for 
signs and portents, and the museum pro- 
prietors, with their usual enterprise, were 
quick to see and to profit by this longing for 
seven-day wonders. Thus the dime mu- 
seum became a resort for those who could 
read futurity in the wrinkles.of an egg-shell. 

Scattered about among the attractions 
common to the English curiosity-shop, 
waxworks, menagerie, and circus, every 
American museum contained a choice 
hodgepodge of horrors: a fragment of 
the “pillar of salt” which the orthodox 
of that day believed had once been 
Lot’s wife; the stomach of a confirmed 
tobacco-chewer or the heart of a drunkard 
done in wax; a piece of rock from Mount 
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Sinai upon which Moses had stood; a 
meteorite; Lafayette’s wig; Daniel Web- 
ster’s cane ; a two-headed calf; and a trans- 
parent girl. Leaving out of account the 
Cardiff giant, the Colorado petrified man, 
and the Fiji mermaid, with whom every 
one is familiar, the following advertise- 
ments may doubtless be of interest as ex- 
hibiting the American museum in its true 
colors. This one is taken from a New 
York newspaper of 1835: 


In consequence of the immense crowds of 
visitors to the exhibition of Joice Heth, the 
nurse of Washington, at New York during the 
past week, and the unpleasant weather which 
has deprived thousands of ladies and gentle- 
men from visiting her, who are anxious to 
behold the greatest of all curiosities, Mr. Niblo, 
desiring to accommodate the public, has great 
pleasure in announcing that he has effected 
a further engagement with Joice Heth for 2 
days longer. Joice Heth is unquestionably 
the most astonishing and interesting curiosity 
in the world. She was the slave of Augustine 
Washington (the father of George Washing- 
ton), and she was the first person who put 
clothes on the unconscious infant who was 
destined in after years to lead our heroic fore- 
fathers on to glory, to victory, and to freedom. 
To use her own language in speaking of her 
young master, George Washington, “she 
raised him.” . . . Joice Heth was born on the 
Island of Madagascar, on the coast of Africa, 












in the year 1674, and has consequently now 
arrived at the astonishing age of 161 years. 
She weighs but 46 pounds, and yet is cheerful 
and interesting. The appearance of this mar- 
vellous relic of antiquity strikes the beholder 
with amazement, and convinces him that his 
eyes are resting on the oldest specimen of 
mortality they ever beheld. 


Aside from the question of her age, it is 
certain that Joice Heth was not born in 
Madagascar. The negroes of the United 
States, as well as those of South America 
and the West Indies, are the descendants 
of slaves brought from the region around 
the Bight of Biafra. 

The following is an advertisement of the 
Western Museum which appeared in one 
of the Cincinnati papers in 1841: 


Mr. Simpson, after great difficulty, has pre- 
vailed on Mr. and Mrs. Finley, the parents of 
the Double Babe or Two-Headed Child, to 
exhibit this extraordinary phenomena at the 
Museum in order to gratify the wishes of 
members of a number of learned professors of 
this city. It has puzzled the most scientific 
men of the day, who have seen it and unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it the Eighth Wonder of 
the World. 


The showmen of the period recognized 
a public.demand for visible signs of ap- 
proaching chaos and confusion, and along 
with the menagerie and the street parade 
grew the side show or traveling dime mu- 
seum. In inventing names and descriptive 
terms for their attractions, they preserved 
the same regard for the religious feelings 
and fondness for “big words” of their 
patrons as they had observed in the naming 
of the menagerie animals, a fact strikingly 
illustrated in the case of the “ Circassian 
Lady.” 

Blumenbach, one of the pioneers of 
European anthropology, in 1781 observed 
that a Circassian skull, which he had re- 
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ceived from the Caucasus, was much more 
symmetrical than others in his collection. 
He forthwith jumped to the conclusion 
that, as a people, the Caucasian high- 
landers represented the purest and most 
primitive stock of the white or European 
race, and it was thus that “ Caucasian” 
came into general use as a term descrip- 
tive and inclusive of the white variety of 
mankind. This, in its turn, gave rise to the 
mistaken and utterly erroneous notion that, 
inasmuch as the Circassians were the pur- 
est representatives of the white race, they 
must of necessity be either albinos or people 
whose extreme blondness ran to pink eyes 
and white hair. 

Showmen were quick to take advantage 
of the general ignorance on the subject, 
and whenever they encountered a depig- 
mented Irish or Norwegian female they 
forthwith engaged her, at a salary far in 
advance of what she was capable of earn- 
ing at the wash-tub, as “ Zuleika, the Cir- 
cassian Sultana, Favorite of the Harem,” 
and presiding genius of the dime museum. 
Such was the history of the Circassian lady 
from Jersey City. 

To satisfy the public demand for things 
outrageous and horrible, the proprietor of 
the Western Museum at Cincinnati, Mr. 
Dorfeuille, in 1820 contrived an exhibit 
which was typical of the time. I cannot 
do better than quote direct from Mrs. 
Trollope’s “Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” this lady having inspected 
“Dorfeuille’s Hell” on the occasion of 
her visit to Cincinnati in 1827. She says: 


Cincinnati has not many lions to boast, but 
among them are two museums of natural his- 
tory; both of these contain many respectable 
specimens, particularly that of Mr. Dorfeuille, 


who has, moreover, some highly interesting 
Indian antiquities. He is a man of taste and 
science, but a collection formed strictly accord- 
ing to their dictates would by no means satisfy 
the Western metropolis. The people have a 
most extravagant passion for wax figures, and 
the two museums vie with each other in dis- 
playing specimens of this barbaric branch of 
art. As Mr. Dorfeuille cannot trust to his 
science for attracting the citizens, he has put 
his ingenuity into requisition, and this has 
proved to him the surer aid of the two. He 
has constructed a pandemonium in an upper 
story of his museum, in which he has congre- 
gated all the images of horror that his fertile 
fancy could devise: dwarfs that by machinery 
grow into giants before the eyes of the spec- 
tator; imps of ebony with eyes of flame; 
monstrous reptiles devouring youth and 
beauty; lakes of fire and mountains of ice; 
in short, wax, paint, and springs have done 
wonders. To give the scheme some effect, he 
makes it visible only through a grate of mas- 
sive iron bars, among which are arranged 
wires connected with an electrical machine in 
a neighbouring chamber; should any daring 
hand or foot obtrude itself within the bars, it 
receives a smart shock, that often passes 
through many of the crowd, and, the cause 
being unknown, the effect is exceedingly 
comic: terror, astonishment, curiosity, are all 
set in action, and all contribute to make “ Dor- 
feuille’s Hell” one of the most amusing ex- 
hibitions imaginable. 


The period from 1865 to the present 
time has seen the rise of institutions such 
as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Field Columbian Museum, and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, —muse- 
ums in the proper sense of the word,—while 
the old-time dime museum has been so 
changed in character that it is to-day more 
of a music- and dance-hall than a chamber 
of horrors. 
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THE MODERN CIRCUS 


DurinG the period from 1875 to 1900, 
W. F. Cody (“ Buffalo Bill’) brought to 
perfection his Wild West Show, an institu- 
tion more thoroughly American than any of 
its predecessors. Yet the Wild West Show 
was not altogether original with Mr. Cody. 
Others had attempted something of the 
sort, though in a half-hearted way, as early 
as 1844, as shown by the following adver- 
tisement from the Washington “Globe”’ 
of May 7, 1844: 


BUFFALO HuNT.—The Buffaloes which 
have been exhibiting for a few days in this city 
will be turned loose on the Washington Course 
on Saturday afternoon next, at 4 o’clock, when 
the citizens will have an opportunity of behold- 
ing with what astonishing tact the Mexican 
Arraro will throw his lasso, mounted on his 
steed trained by himself. He has not his 
superior, having been upwards of 30 years 
catching wild horses and buffalo. All persons 
are requested not to go upon the green, the 
place allotted for the hunt. Tickets 25 cents, 
etc. 


Modern city dwellers of late years may 
have entertained the notion that traveling 
shows are growing fewer in number; but 
one has only to dwell in a country town 
for a time, or to spend a season in the 
South, to be convinced that there are as 
many “one-hoss”’ shows as ever. In the 
South, and even on Long Island, one may 
behold the “rolling show”’ in its pristine 
character. Ground-rent and license in 
large cities are to-day so high that none 
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ANTICS 
save the “ great aggregations” can afford 
to show there. The survival of the fittest 
in the circus business occurred shortly 
after the Civil War, when the showman 
with the longest purse and the best brain 
won the day. In the weeding out that 
resulted from this struggle, those who were 
unable to succeed on the regular circuit 
turned their attention to other lines or to 
exploiting new territory. Several months 
ago one of the illustrated journals con- 
tained an account of a floating theater— 
that is to say, a steamboat with a stage 
and theatrical troupe—which, it appears, 
plays regular stands at the small towns 
along the Monongahela, Ohio, and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. The enterprise was spoken 
of as entirely new and original, when, as 
a matter of fact, during the late seventies 
a “floating circus and menagerie, street 
parade, balloon ascension, dime museum, 
and minstrels, all combined, possessing a 
magnificent steamboat,” used to exhibit in 
the Mississippi River towns, from St. Paul 
to New Orleans. Just after the Civil War, 
balioon ascensions, which public taste and 
sentiment had first outlawed in England, 
and later in the Eastern States of this 
country, were very much in vogue in the 
South. 

To-day the ring performances are vastly 
improved ; and although modern showmen 
are no longer under the necessity of ad- 
vertising their exhibitions as “ great moral 
attractions,” nevertheless, by eliminating 
that relic and survival of the merry-an- 
drew of Elizabethan England, the talking 
clown, and his vulgar jokes and obscene 
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BOOKS AND SEASONS 


gibes, the moral tone of the ring-side has 
undergone a decided improvement from 
what it was in the days of Titus, Weeks, 
Spaulding, and Rice. Moreover, the circus 
has reached such proportions that when 
Mr. Bailey took his show to Berlin some 
years ago, the people returned to their 
homes after the street parade, thinking 
they had seen all that he had advertised. 
Mr. Bailey relates these facts in his pro- 
spectus, stating that, as a result of the 
failure of Europeans to appreciate what 
Dan Rice called “a bedizened and loud 
outside advertisement on wheels,” the free 
parade was discontinued, and the band- 
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wagons placed under a separate canvas as 
part of the general exhibit. 

Although the circus is an institution 
peculiarly and typically American, over 
ninety per cent. of the circus performers 
and specialists are foreigners. Mr. Bailey 
calls attention to this in his prospectus, 
stating that in Europe the struggle for 
existence is so sharp that people will at- 
tempt things in which failure means death, 
and which no American would think of 
undertaking, in order to fit themselves for 
the trapeze or the ring of some American 
circus, where they are certain of a good 
salary. 





BOXING CLOWNS 


BOOKS AND SEASONS 


BY MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 


HEN daffodils are out, and tender veil 
Of green mists all the willows by the brook, 

Our hearts are drawn to thy beloved book, 
Wordsworth, thou prophet of the hill and dale! 

When riper Summer sweeps her scented gale 
Above the rose deflowered, our senses steep 
Themselves in verses deep and calm as sleep— 
Shelley’s “ Alastor,” Spenser’s faery tale. 

When Autumn whistles shrill, its skies invite 
Heine’s chill smile and Omar's smiling sigh. 
To the warm hearth-fire on a Wanter’s night 

The Roman and the Florentine draw nigh. 

Each poet claims a season for his own— 
Sweet Shakspere, the round year is thine alone. 
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A STORY OF THE FAR NORTHWEST 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 








OTHINGhad beenseen 
or heard of Jules Ver- 
baux since the time 
when, single-handed, 
he had captured the 
factor. Spurred on by 
the factor’s offer of 
two hundred dollars 

for his capture, dead or alive, the Indians 
of the post gave up trapping for a week 
and hunted far and wide for him, and, 
contrary to the custom:of the posts, they 
were armed with rifles. 

One by one, tired out and disheartened, 
the trappers gave up the search. As they 
came back, the factor interviewed each 
one, inquiring eagerly even for tracks of 
the man he wanted. The answers were all 
the same—nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Then he cursed them fora pack of lazy 
brutes, and swore that they had not hunted. 
Nothing more could be done in the matter, 
so it was dropped. 

Whenever there were any Indians at 
the post, solemn meetings to talk over Ver- 
baux’s strange disappearance took place 
about the fires in the tepees outside of the 
stockade. The participants in these meet- 
ings would squat ina half-circle,andsmoke, 
smoke, smoke, conversing in ‘low tones. 
Ona certain evening, Tritou, Le Grand, old 
Maquette, Le Hibou, and a newcomer at 
the post named Le Bossu because of the 
hump on his back, were sitting in Le 
Grand’s tepee. Outside it was snowing 
hard; the great white flakes dropped so 
fast that at a distance of twenty feet a man 
was invisible. The air had a heavy, damp 
feeling, and Le Grand pulled the blanket 
which served as a door closer over the 
tepee entrance. 

“Ce Verbaux Ah hear so mooch tell, 
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he beeg homme ?”’ asked Le Bossu, after 
a long silence. 

Le Grand nodded, and the Indians 
puffed on. 

“ He know hall dees territoire, an’ he go 
fas’ on de snow, hein?” asked Le Bossu 
again, and they all nodded. 

“ He ees vone beeg t’ief ; he keel Manou, 
he steal, he ver’ bad!” said Tritou. 

“Vone lie, ¢a!’”’ contradicted Le Grand 
when Tritou had finished speaking. 

The latter looked up quickly. “ V’at dat 
you say, Le Grand?” 

“ Ah say you mak’ vone lie.” 

“V’y for you say dat moi, Tritou, mak’ 
de lie?” 

“Nev’ min’ vat for. Ah say you mak’ 
beeg lie v’en you parler dat vay de Ver- 
baux. Ah say, an’ Ah know v’at Ah say.” 

Tritou made no comment upon Le 
Grand’s emphatic speech, and the conver- 
sation lapsed. 

Le Bossu stared hard at the fire; then 
he shook himself, as though waking up. 

“ Ah goin’ catch dees Verbaux,” he said 
quietly. 

The others smiled. “’Ow? ” they asked. 

“C’est mon affaire,’’ answered the new 
man; “but Ah’m goin’ breeng heem halive 
to la poste.” 

Le Grand looked keenly at the speaker ; 
then, as though satisfied with his scrutiny, 
he chuckled. Nothing more was said, and 
one by one the trappers got up, wrapped 
their blankets round them, and passed out 
into the night and the snow, muttering, 
“Bon soi’, Le Grand!” 

Le Grand sat a long time alone; his 
eyes shone like a caribou’s as the firelight 
danced and mirrored itself in the black 
depths ; then he went to the flap and looked 
out. “Beeg storm,” he said, half aloud, as 
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he lay down on the heap of boughs that 
served him as a bed and drew the blankets 
over him. 

At daylight next morning the post was 
astir. There was shouting of men and 
a scurrying about of women; the trappers 
came and went, carrying food and blan- 
kets to their tepees. The factor stood at the 
store entrance, checking off each Indian’s 
load as he went out. 

“Here, you humpback,” he called, as 
Le Bossu passed with his supplies, “you 
got wan blanket too manny! Ye can’t 
cheat me, ye son of a gun! Take it back 
to Maquette!” 

In the yard trappers were getting their 
dogs into harness, and the din was great, 
what with the snarling and yelping of the 
brutes, the cries of children who clung 
tenaciously to the squaws’ skirts, and the 
clang of the bell in the tower on the factor’s 
house, which was calling the men for the 
start. At last all was ready: twenty-five 
men and eighteen dog-teams were assem- 
bled in front of the store, the men, cap 
in hand, waiting for the factor’s final 
orders. 

The sun shone warmly now, and the 
melting snow dripped comfortably from 
the store roof; a little breeze played dain- 
tily with the flag at the masthead, making 
it curl in graceful folds and letting it fall 
again. The factor held up his hand, and 
all was quiet. 

“Now min’,” he said, “get ye a lot o’ 
fur better ’n lasht trip, or Oi ‘ll cut yer 
grub next toime. That ’s all—except, av 
coorse, me two hunderd fer Verbaux 
shtands as I made ut; if anny 0’ ye sees 
‘im, don’t dare come back widout ’im.” 
He turned and went into the store. 

“ Who-o-0-e-e-e-e!”’ shouted the crowd, 
and with cries of “ Au revoir!” “ Adieu!” 
‘Bonne chance!” from those leaving and 
from those that remained, the trappers 
urged on the dogs and scurried across the 
clearing into the woods. For some time 
their voices were borne faintly to the home 
crowd, who still clustered about the gate; 
then these died away, and every one scat- 
tered to his own duties. 

“Ah tout las’ night vone beeg storm 
to-day,” said Le Grand to the crowd, as 
they hurried along as fast as the heavy 
traveling and hard pulling for the dogs 
would allow. “ Mais, by gar! de snow she 
ver’ deep aujourd’hui!” he added.- Snow- 
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shoes were of no service at all, and the 
Indians proceeded in single file, taking 
turns every few minutes at breaking trail. 

“Ah tink heet goin’ snow encore,” sug- 
gested Le Bossu. 

It looked as though it might; the sun 
had grown dim and misty, and the air was 
raw and chill. Huge masses of wet snow 
dropped continually from the trees— 
usually the sign of a coming storm. The 
atmosphere was thick and oppressive to 
the: lungs, and the dogs wére greatly dis- 
tressed by it. 

As the actual fall of snow did not come, 
the Indians hastened on, anxious to get 
as far as possible on their way before they 
would have to stop for the night. 

The sky soon became dark, and twilight 
was very short; the men selected a shel- 
tered ravine in which to spend the night, 
and the dogs were unharnessed from the 
sledges. They quickly dug holes for them- 
selves, two or three in a hole, and curled 
down in them, leaving their furry backs 
showing over the surface. The trappers 
drew the sledges together and banked 
snow between them, forming an efficient 
wind-shield ; then a big pile of wood was 
gathered and lighted. The glare of the 
flames reflected warm on their faces, and 
the long shadows kept up a merry dance 
as the men moved to and fro; the tree 
trunks stood out clear and strong in the 
ruddy light, and their branches seemed 
woven into a network of dark green that 
covered everything and shut out the dull, 
leaden skies. 

Tea was soon ready in a lot of panni- 
kins and kettles, and each man ate his 
supper with relish, for an all-day tramp 
on “breaking” snow was no easy work. 
The meal finished, they pulled out blan- 
kets from the bags, rolled themselves up, 
and in a little while everything was still, 
except the fire, which kept up its cheery 
crackling and popping. It had burned 
down nearly two feet, and the snow-water 
began to choke out its enthusiasm, when a 
big chunk, undermined by the heat, caved 
in, quenching it entirely with a loud hiss 
and splutter. 

“Ugh-h! Ver’ col’!” said Tritou, with 
a shiver, as he sat up about midnight and 
drew his blankets closer round him. “ Heet 
snow, by diable! Dat too bad!” he added 
to himself when he saw the ghostly flakes 
dropping ; then he went to sleep again. 
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“Hup, you mans!”’ called Le Hibou to 
the sleeping forms just as the first gray 
light crept through the spruce branches. 
They moved and grumbled. 

“Sacré! she mak’ vone beeg lot snow 
las’ nuit!” said Le Bossu, as he got up 
and yawned prodigiously. There had, in- 
deed, been a heavy snowfall; the place 
where the fire had been was filled up 
smooth and white, and a big circular 
mound showed the location of the sledges. 
The dogs had kept themselves open to the 
air by throwing off the accumulating snow 
as it fell, and the sides of their nests were 
piled up like fox burrows. 

“Dam’!”’ said Le Grand as a lump of 
snow fell into his tea from a branch over- 
head, splashing him with the steaming 
drink. 

Breakfast over, they dug out the sledges, 
sorted the teams, harnessed them, and 
started off. 

The snow was three feet deeper than 
the day before, and the going was there- 
fore much worse; the advance of the 
party was a slow and laborious one, the 
dogs sinking in to their bellies and floun- 
dering helplessly about, so that the men 
had to take hold of the traces and pull in 
order to move ahead at all. 

“Sacré-e mistre!’’ said Le Hibou, as he 
straightened up from the work and passed 
a rough sleeve over his face; “dat harrrd 
travaille!” 

“ Ai-hai!”’ answered the rest. 

The day grew warmer as they pro- 
ceeded, and it was hot work on the open 
barrens, where the sun shone with arctic 
brilliancy on the swearing, sweating 
crowd. 

“Vone t’ing ees good,” said Le Bossu, 
as they all stopped for a breathing-spell: 
“dere veel be vone strong crrus’ to-night. 
Ve go hall dark taime, and res’ to-mor’. 
V’at you t’ink, vous autres, hen?” 

“Hmm, toi Bossu! V’atyout’ink? Ve 
goin’ work hall day, hall nuit ? Nevaire!”’ 
said Tritou. 

“Ben, hall sam’ to me! Ah goin’ sauf 
mes dog’: go hon ze crrus’ to-night, and 
res’ v’en ze sonne she ees so warrm. ’Ou 
go wit’ me?” concluded Le Bossu. 

“Ah go, Bossu,” answered Le Hibou. 

“ Moi aussi,” agreed another of the trap- 
pers, Dumois by name. 

“Bon! Ve show to you ’ow to go fas’ 
la nuit,” laughed Le Bossu. 
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They struggled on all day; as the sun 
sank lower and lower, the melted surface 
of the snow hardened, and it soon held the 
teams up, though the men sank in it even 
with snow-shoes. At dark it set in very 
cold, and the frost particles covered the 
men’s clothing with a shimmering coat. 

They stopped for the night again, and 
after supper Le Hibou, Le Bossu, and 
Dumois went on alone. Traveling was 
good now, and the woods were more open, 
so the three made fast time of it. The 
stars shone with extraordinary brilliancy, 
and Dumois stopped the others on a barren 
they were then crossing to look at them. 

“Ah tink mor’ snow plent’ queeck,” 
he said ; “ go to ze ouest; ve strike Riviére 
Noire by ze short trail, hein?” 

“You know de vay, Dumois?” 

“Certainement. Ah go dat chemin t’ree 
year hago; Ah remembaire sans doute.” 
With these assurances as to his powers of 
guiding, Dumois swung his team due west, 
and struck out at a smart pace, the two 
others following closely. 

Their shadowy figures rose and fell over 
the undulations of the barren, to the c/ick, 
click, click of the snow-shoes and the sharp 
patter of the dogs’ nails on the crust. A 
dim thing scurried away in front of Du- 
mois, and before he could catch hold of 
the-sledge his dogs were off in howling 
pursuit, Dumois after them, yelling curses 
and commands to stop. 

“ Black fox, mabbe,”’ said Le Hibou, as he 
and Le Bossu turned off slightly and fol- 
lowed the sound of Dumois’s voice. They 
came up to him, and he was using his whip 
freely. “Tu loup!”’ he shouted at the big 
leader of the team, “ Ah show toi to ronne 
so haftaire dam’ fox!” and the lash whis- 
tled through the night air; the brute 
snarled a little as he felt the sting, but he 
knew that he had done wrong, and his 
tail trailed dejectedly on the snow. “ Main- 
tenant, starrt!’’ said Dumois, when the 
team was straightened out. He looked up 
at the stars as he spoke; they were less 
brilliant, and sometimes they disappeared 
entirely when snow-clouds drifted between 
them and the earth. 

“ C’est ga; ve go dees chemin,” he said, 
when he had studied out his bearings. 

“Mais, Dumois, you no go directe, 
comme befor’ ?’”’ interposed Le Bossu. 

Dumois smiled at him derisively, and 
the other said no more. 
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They traveled on hour after hour; no 
one spoke, saving breath for the swift pace. 
Dumois stopped and examined the heavens 
again ; the stars were not to be seen, and 
a chill wind was blowing. He swung off 
a little to the left; the others made no 
comments, because they could not now, 
and the three went on and on, now through 
dense forests, as dark as pitch, where they 
had to slow down and feel their way, and 
again across gray-white barrens where the 
wind tossed the drift into whirling clouds 
and carried it along in its arms. 

They came suddenly to a deep gorge. 
Dumois stopped, and looked at it with 
growing fear in his eyes. 

“ Dere no ravine near to Riviére Noire,”’ 
he muttered to himself; then he turned to 
the others, who stood waiting behind him. 
“ Ah ’m los’,” he said quietly. 

“Ve go back,” suggested Le Bossu. 

In silence the three turned the dogs on 
the back trail. 

It had begun to snow, a little at first, 
then faster and faster; the flakes whirled 
and tumbled over one another in their long 
race to the earth. It fell cold and clammy 
on the men’s faces as they breasted their 
way against the wind, and they wound 
their mufflers close up to their eyes. A 
big hill loomed in front of them, like 
some black monster; they had fought their 
way for two hours against the storm and 
were tired out. 

“V’at dat?” said Dumois in a helpless 
way. 

No one answered. 

“Ve bes’ res’ here de nuit,” finally sug- 
gested Le Hibou, in a dull voice. 

They made camp as well as they could. 
No wood was to be seen, and they did 
not dare search for any, as the snow fell 
so thickly that a man could easily be lost 
fifty feet from the others. They ate a cold, 
cheerless meal, and having fed the dogs 
from their supply, they pulled their blan- 
kets about them and slept. All night the 
white flakes came and spread themselves 
thickly over everything; the wind blew 
dismally ; and the dogs huddled as close 
together as they could. 

In the morning Dumois climbed up on 
the hill. As far as he could see through 
the infolding shrouds of snow was a bleak, 
strange country ; no sign, no shadowy sus- 
picion of forest anywhere. He went down 
and told the others. 
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“Vaire you tink ve go?” asked Le 
Hibou. 

Dumois and Le Bossu thought, and 
drew lines on the snow with their fingers ; 
then Le Bossu said, “ Par 14!”’ pointing to 
the right. 

“ Non, par ici—dees vay!” said Dumois, 
pointing to the left. 

Le Hibou looked at their lines on the 
snow-chart, and drew some of his own. 
“En avant!” was his decision, after he 
finished his calculations. 

“Non, by gar! Ah no vant die los’!”’ 
shouted Dumois. “Ah go mon chemin!” 

He fastened his dogs to his sledge, and 
the others imitated him mechanically ; then 
the three started off to the left. On and 
on they went, over hills and down ravines, 
up clefts in the snow gorges, and across 
wind-swept barrens; and always the snow 
came and covered their tracks as fast as 
they made them. 

They did not even stop for food; the 
snow grew deeper and heavier; it clogged 
their way, piled itself on their snow-shoes, 
and heaped in soggy masses in front of 
the sledges; the dogs gave up one by one, 
exhausted. 

“ Impossible! ’’ said Dumois, after trying 
valiantly tu drag the dogs and sledge, too, 
by his own strength. “Ve res’ teel la neige 
she stop, hein?”’ he suggested. 

Le Hibou and Le Bossu agreed by not 
contradicting, and the three made a rude 
shelter with the sledges and some spare 
blankets. 

Le Hibou searched for his food-bag. 
“Bon Dieu!” he said, with white face. 
“Ah geeve to Tritou, v’en ve starrt yes’- 
day, ma food, becaus’ hees sled ees mor’ 
leet’ den mine, an’ Ah took hees blankeets.”’ 

The night before they had eaten of Du- 
mois’s provisions, as his bag had been more 
accessible than that of either of the others, 
so this calamity had not been discovered. 
Dumois looked in his bag; there was little 
left. The entire party had intended to 
reach Les Petites Colignes in four days, 
and had taken just enough food per man 
to do it, as there was at that place a big 
cache of flour, tea, and six caribou car- 
casses. Le Bossu’s bag was still untouched, 
but it contained very little to feed three 
men and eighteen dogs for no one knew 
how long. They had plenty of blankets, 
and the mockery of it was terrible. They 
divided the food sparingly, and fed the 
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dogs separately, a handful of dried meat 
to each. 

Another night passed, and morning 
brought the same old story—snow, snow, 
snow, falling, dropping, tumbling in cease- 
less, noiseless quantities. They stayed 
there all that day, and the food supply 
dwindled, even though they took but very 
little of it twice only in the twenty-four 
hours. On the fourth day of their captivity 
the food was all gone, and they drew lots 
to see who should kill one of his dogs; 
Dumois was drawn, and he cut the throat 
of one of his team, tears streaming down 
his face as he did so. “ Blanchette, poor 
beas’! Ah ’m désolé!”’ he said hoarsely. 

And still it snowed. The surface of the 
barren was much higher than it had been. 
‘The cold was intense, and in desperation 
Le Hibou smashed his sledge, tore a blan- 
ket in strips, and made a fire; they hus- 
banded the feeble flames with tender care ; 
but it was out all too soon, and they shivered 
again in their covers. 

Afternoon came, and the snow relaxed 
somewhat. The men, weak from lack of 
food and almost numb, were about to 
smash up another sledge, when suddenly, 
without a sound of any kind, a figure stood 
before them. It was a tall, gaunt figure 
with curious wide snow-shoes on his feet. 
The face was muffled entirely, only the 
gray eyes showing. As the three stared in 
wonderment, half believing it a myth, the 
figure spoke: 

“You los’, n’est-ce pas? Comme wid 
me!” 

“Who ees eet?” whispered Le Bossu. 

“Ah don’ know!” answered Dumois, 
with awe in his voice. 

The stranger helped them gather the 
dogs together and fasten their belongings 
on the two sledges that were left. “ Viens!” 
he said when all was ready, and started 
off on what seemed to the lost men their 
back trail. This strange being exerted a 
curious power over them: he did not speak, 
but they felt security in his presence. ‘They 
staggered on, he helping first one, then the 
other, digging out the sledges when they 
sank in the drifts and coaxing on the dogs 
by soft noises in his throat which they 
seemed to know. 

When night closed down hard and fast 
he stopped. 

They were in the woods, and the stran- 
ger helped them again by gathering a lot 
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of fire-wood. As it blazed up he spoke: 
“Stay here teel day. Ah comme back een 
mornin’.” 

Then he let his food-bag fall from his 
shoulder, and went off into the black 
depths of the forest, stirring up clouds of 
snow-dust that scintillated and shone in 
the firelight as he went. 

The three stared at one another. 

“Dat le bon Dieu!” whispered Le 
30ssu, crossing himself. 

They took off their caps and repeated 
the Ave Maria, intoning it softly; then 
they looked into the bag the stranger had 
left. It contained food,—plenty of food, 
—and they fell on it eagerly, ferociously, 
as only starving men can; the dogs were 
also fed, and the fire was well built up; 
then they curled in their blankets and went 
to sleep, thanking the Holy Mother for 
her mercy. 


“'TAIME to go,” said a voice, and they 
woke to find the stranger with them again. 
He had built the breakfast fire, and water 
was boiling in the pannikins. While they 
ate, and watched him with pious awe, he 
got the dogs together and harnessed them. 

“ Allons!” he said, and started on. The 
snow was not so deep in the woods, and 
the three had had a good night’s rest, so 
they were able to follow fast. At noon the 
figure stopped again. “Le chemin—de 
trail!”’ he said. 

Le Hiboulooked upand saw the blazes on 
the trees. “C’est le chemin—le chemin!”’ 
he cried, and fell on his knees in the snow. 
Le Bossu and Dumois knelt, too. ‘“ Merci, 
Seigneur bon Dieu!” they said to the 
stranger. 

He laughed softly, and unwound the 
muffler that had so successfully hidden 
his face. 

“No le bon Dieu,” he said quietly— 
“onlee Jules Verbaux.”’ 

The three stared as though bewitched ; 
then Le Bossu got up slowly, walked over, 
and held out his hand. 

“Verbaux,” he said huskily, “ Ah hear 
mooch bad de toi; mais Ah say dat you 
have vone grand beeg hearrt!”’ 

Jules smiled and waved his hand to the 
southward. 

“Go! Allez! sauf to de post.” 

Silently the men filed off, following the 
blazed trail; in a few minutes they looked 
back, but he was gone. 
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THE CHOOSING OF LOZUMY 
BROWDER 


BY ALICE MACGOWAN 


WITH PICTURES BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 





LOZUMY 


. eee ’S both sech good matches, an’ 


Lozumy ’s so cold an’ ‘don’t keer’ — 
as indiff’ent to the one as to t’ other. Sis 
plumb pesters me that a-way. She says 
she druther stay with her maw; she don’t 
keer fer zo man.” 


The Widow Browder fluttered her tur- 
key-tail fan with an air of importance. 
Who, indeed, had a better right to feel 
important than the mother of a daughter 
with two such suitors ? 

“An’ you think you ’ll call a meetin’ 
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for to let the elders decide hit?” in an 
awe-struck voice. 

“Well, I don’t.see how else, an’ hit ’s 
wearin’ me to skin an’ bone,” with an air 
of chastened enjoyment. “The sufferin’s 
o’ them two pore men! Of all o’ Sis’s 
love-yers,’—the widow spoke as though 
their name had been legion, —“ these out- 
suffers anything I ever saw. I got to have 
relief. I jes got to have some man-per- 
sons to he’p decide.” 

“T should think Lozumy might—” 
hinted the other. 

“Aw, Lozumy! Don’t I tell you she 
won't look at nary one on’em—any more’n 
she’s ever looked at any of the others?” 

Again the intimation that her daughter’s 
opportunities for marriage were notoriously 
numerous. 

Lozumy Browder was a slim, delicate- 
featured girl, quiet-footed, low-voiced, and 
with a look and air of unusual refinement 
fora mountain woman. “ Meaching,” her 
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detractors called her. That “head of an 
unknown Florentine woman” which has 
come down to us through the years might 
stand for a likeness of Lozumy, with its 
wonderful purity of form, the exquisite 
lines of neck, head, and shoulders, and 
those strange, narrow eyes—those eyes 
scarcely more than slits, with the down- 
drooped lids. And Lozumy seemed to find 
her way about without looking, for her eyes 
were ever upon the floor. 

Amanda Browder began with her daugh- 
ter as a very practical enterprise, the idea 
being to place her well in life; she ended 
by making of Lozumy a cult, a passion. 
It was a passion which gave no heed to 
the welfare, or even to the comfort, of its 
object, which sought only its own gratifi- 
cation and aggrandizement. As itis every- 
where with the professional beauty, the 
reigning belle, there were girls in the 
Turkey Tracks who were prettier, girls 
who had more ; but Lozumy was rendered 
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by her mother’s manceuvers the choicest. 
She was the maidenly measure, the pat- 
tern to go by, the article as it ought to be. 

‘There was more glory, however, in this 
campaign than substance. As a matter of 
fact, this paragon among mountain girls 
had come to be nearly twenty-three years 
old and unwed. ‘The game had been kept 
up as long as was safe; and, if Mandy 
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Browder had allowed herself to look at it 
frankly, without real success. Good hus- 
bands more than one had she seen take 
up with girls of inferior claims, but of 
whom they had not been made afraid. 
Now the daughter had two suitors. The 
one was Jasper Drane, a preacher who 
had buried his first wife and had three 
small children, to whose needs it was 
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thought Lozumy’s virtues were well fitted 
to minister. The girl was a famous church- 
worker; indeed, anybody but Lozumy 
Browder would have been considered 
over-active for an unwedded female. Al- 
together, the Widow Browder, the Rever- 
end Jasper Drane, and a large contingent 
of Little Shiloh people regarded the match 
as most suitable. What Lozumy thought 
did not appear. 

The other suitor was Berry Loveland, 
a careless, confident fellow, with curling 
red hair and blue eyes that laughed, show- 
ing a strain of that blood which has left in 
the southern Appalachees the Bridgets and 
Patricks, the red hair and tilted noses. 
Berry had been in the war. Few moun- 
taineers went into the army. Owning no 
slaves, a people apart, they seemed to feel 
that the question which was being fought 
out on bloody fields did not appertain to 
them. And so Berry Loveland was the 
only man in all the two Turkey Tracks 
who had been through the war. 

The choice (not Lozumy’s choice, but 
the Widow Browder’s) lay between these 
two who had been temerarious enough 
to sue for Lozumy Browder’s hand—the 
preacher, because he esteemed nothing in 
the way of a wife too ambitious for his 
office and his person; Berry, because he 
was heartily and whole-souledly in love 
with the slim, soft-spoken piece of young 
womanhood. The widow, fully realizing 
that her celebrity, her pearl of maidens, 
once reduced to the commonplace of wife- 
hood her occupation would be gone, was 
bent upon making much of this last office. 
She stated continually in Lozumy’s pres- 
ence that that damsel could not make up 
her mind between her two suitors. 

The widow applied to every old father 
in Israel for counsel in the matter. At the 
last she evolved the plan of holding an in- 
formal meeting, at her house, of the elders 
and officers of the church, for the purpose 
of a final decision. When Lozumy was 
inquired of as to her views, she cast down 
her eyes and replied demurely that she 
reckoned that was the best way. She was 
sure she did n’t care, so her maw was 
pleased and the elders were satisfied with 
her. 

When the news of this precious meeting 
was brought to him, with the request that 
he attend, coming late to hear the decision, 
poor Berry was in despair. He found no 
LXX.—76 
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help in Lozumy. To his direct attacks the 
girl replied evasively, looking at him out 
of the corners of her long eyes with a look 
of indecipherable significance—a glance 
which disturbed, but did not direct, him. 
The lady he would have desired to make 
his mother-in-law addressed him in a tone 
which exasperated while it deeply puzzled 
him—the hushed voice in which we speak 
to one under deep affliction, desiring him 
to come after the meeting, as though she 
were inviting him to his own funeral. Alto- 
gether Berry could make nothing whatever 
of the situation. 

In this emergency he went to Pap Over- 
holt, as did every young fellow from Little 
Turkey Track to Tatum’s, from Big Buck 
Gap to the Fur Cove. Pap John, with his 
crown of silver hair above a rosy face, with 
his kind, fond blue eyes that yet twinkled, 
and his proneness to an innocent joke, 
childless Pap John, whose children were 
sO many, was standing counsel to all the 
youth in Cupid’s toils throughout the 
Turkey Tracks. And Pap John listened, 
between mirth and impatience, to Berry’s 
story. . 

“Gwine to have a meetin’! Gwine to 
decide hit in a meetin’! Berry, yo’ po’ 
forsaken gump! Hain’t you got no mo’ 
sense than to believe that, Berry ?” 

“W’y, hit ’s true, Pap John—hit ’s a 
fac’, ez shore ez I set here. They gwine 
to have a meetin’ at Sis Mandy Browder’s 
to decide whether Lozumy shill have me 
er Brother Jasper Drane.” 

“Berry,” —and Pap John’s eyes dwelt 
with affectionate contempt on the big 
fellow, —“ Berry Loveland, don’t you know 
sech a thing ain’t never settled in no 
meetin’? The feller that a gal wants ain’t 
never a-gwine to be picked out by a lot 
o’ old tads.” 

“You reckon not, Pap John?” 

“ Reckon not? Co’se not! Why for the 
meetin’? Let the gal take him, ef that ’s 
all. The idee of a meetin’—”’ 

“But there ’s a-gwine to be a meetin’, 
Pap John. W’y, you ’re a-gwine to be 
asked.” 

“Yes, an’ I ’ll vote ag’in’ ye.” 

“W’y, Pap! W’y, Pap John—” 

“T will, shore ’s my name ’s Overholt, 
ef you set round like a bump on a log—” 

“But, Pap, hold on thar. I hain’t set 
like ary bump on a log. I tried to talk to 
Lozumy. Hit—hit ain’t like—why, I was 
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afeard to tetch her— Hit ain’t like she 
was jes any gal. She—” 

“Oh, yer granny’s sunbonnet, she ain’t 
like other gals! She ’s jes like any other 
gal—only mo’ so, ef anything. And you 
want to treat her like you was a man, Berry 
Loveland.” Pap John glanced cautiously 
about, ascertained that his wife was not 
within hearing, then leaned forward and 
spoke long and earnestly, tapping Berry 
from time to time sharply on the knee. 

“You would / Aw-haw-haw-haw! W’y, 
Pap John! Would you—would you?” 

“That ’s jes what I ’d do,” responded 
the old man, leaning back now in his splint- 
bottomed chair, and tucking his thumbs 
into his vest—“ jes what I’’d do; an’ ef—”’ 

Aunt Cornelia came in from the kitchen. 
“Now, pap—now, pap,” she reproved, at 
a venture. 

“Yes, Cornely,” responded her husband 
without turning his head. “ I ain’t a-keerin’. 
You said you was willin’ to sell the brin’le 
cow, an’—”’ 

“Hit ’s more ’n brin’le cows that sets 
you to tee-heein’ an’ haw-hawin’ like I 
heard you,” opined Aunt Cornelia, severely. 

When she had retired once more to the 
kitchen, the two heads—the old one with 
its crown of snowy hair, the young one 
with its red curls—were once more leaned 
together, and the project which had so 
startled Berry Loveland was theroughly 
discussed. “That ’s how I would go to 
Texas, ef hit was me a-goin’,’”’ concluded 
Pap John. 

The council at Sister Mandy Browder's 
had been set for Thursday. On Wednes- 
day Berry rode to the settlement, returning 
to his cabin late that night. Thursday 
afternoon, Lozumy, walking swiftly down 
the path to the spring, bucket in hand, was 
suddenly confronted by Berry Loveland, 
who stepped out from the bushes along 
the pathside. > 

The girl started back a little, then 
quickly lowered her eyes, the rare red 
flooding her delicate face. She stole a 
glance from an eye corner at the man 
before her; something unusual in his bear- 
ing stirred her quiet pulses. It was never 
Lozumy’s way to speak first; but Berry, 
led by an infallible instinct, stood con- 
fronting her so long in a sort of aggres- 
sive silence that she finally uttered a 
“Well?” 

Berry’s glance traveled boldly over the 
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slim figure—a glance of jealous, masterful 
ownership. With a quick, almost threaten- 
ing motion he leaned forward, caught the 
pail from her nerveless hand, lifted it 
above his head at arm’s height, and sent 
it spinning over into the huckleberry 
bushes; then turned and looked into her 
face, echoing, “Well! An’ so they ’s 
a-holdin’ their meetin’ up yon” —jerking 
his red curls toward the Browder cabin— 
“to see whether you ’re to marry Jap 
Drane er me?” 

“Yes,” murmured Lozumy; but there 
was less than the usual measure of de- 
mureness, of quiet assurance, in the tone. 

“Well, we ’ve got a meetin’ —right here 
an’ now. Hit ’s a-plenty to settle that 
question. Hit ’s more ’n a-plenty—one ’s 
enough. I ’ve done settled hit myse’f.” 

The girl flashed a startled upward 
glance at him; again the red rose slowly 
in her face, warming and brightening it, 
making it live. “Why, Berry,” she began, 
with a poor semblance of her usual bridling 
and mincing protest— “ why, Berry Love—”’ 

“You ’re a-gwine to marry me—that ’s 
who,” declared the man, gaining strength 
and assurance as he saw her losing them. 
With a swift gesture he pushed back her 
sunbonnet, took her in his arms, and kissed 
her—kissed Lozumy Browder, the pattern 
of an unapproachable virgin! “ Hit ’s me 
you want, Lozumy—you know hit ’s me 
you ’ve been a-wantin’ all along,” and he 
drew her to him imperiously. 

“Yes, Berry,” she whispered meekly. 

“You ’re a-gwine to marry me,” he re- 
peated. 

“Yes, Berry,” again the girl whispered. 
“When—how air we a-gwine—” 

“Right now. I’ve got my nag—an’ one 
fer you—tied over yon, ’mongst them per- 
simmon-trees. Here ’s the license. I got 
hit yesterday. We ’re a-gwine—right this 
minute—to Squire Tatum’s.”’ 

“Yes, Berry—we ’re ’bleeged to be 
mighty quick.” And Lozumy’s willing- 
ness held an alacrity which was a new 
element in the girl’s manner. 

“God bless you, honey; I e’en a’most 
thought I ’d lost you!” ejaculated Berry, 
and, bending his tall head, he kissed Lo- 
zumy again, fervently. 

“JT was mighty ’fraid you had, Berry,” 
she said in his ear, her voice as naive as 
a child’s. 

Up at the Browder cabin the meeting 
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was in progress, with the Widow Browder 
in her apogee. Her cherished career was 
about to end, but to end gloriously, to 
burst in rainbow splendors, rocket-wise. 
There under her roof, engaged solely upon 
her affairs, were nine of the oldest, the 
most weighty, and most prominent men in 
all the Turkey Track neighborhood. It 
was the age, dignity, and wisdom of the 
region giving itself to the consideration 
and the elucidation of Mandy Browder’s 
problem, and the widow swelled with im- 
portance beyond what she had yet known. 
At first she was somewhat disturbed at 
Lozumy’s absence. She had looked for 
her in the girl’s own little room in the 
lean-to, and had been first to the back 
door, then to the front door, a dozen times ; 
but had finally concluded that Sis was so 
tender-hearted and so sorter skeered that 
a-way, at likely it was better they should 
go forrud without her. “More ’n likely 
she’s done hid herself, anyhow,” she added. 

Among the old, gray-haired fellows 
there assembled, there was a half-confessed 
feeling that this business was in truth 
no business of theirs, and a thing to be 
settled between the two persons whom 
alone it really concerned. Yet it is scarcely 
human nature to decline a dignity thrust 
upon one—to fail to judge for another 
what he avows himself incapable of judg- 
ing for himself. And then there was Pap 
Overholt to check any disposition toward 
withdrawal. From the first Pap John led 
the cause of Jasper Drane, advocating it 
loudly—so loudly that the elders of the 
church could scarcely hesitate when a mere 
layman insisted with such earnestness upon 
the superior claims of a preacher. Pap 
John’s course did seem somewhat extreme, 
in view of his well-known personal fond- 
ness for Berry Loveland; yet that his view 
was the correct one no man there present 
was prepared to deny; and the decision— 
the unanimous decision —for the Reverend 
Jasper Drane had been for some minutes 
a fixed fact. That worthy had just arrived 
to hear it, when the door opened and 
Berry Loveland walked in with Lozumy 
herself. 

Mandy had been sitting somewhat apart 
(as befitted a modest female), the rich com- 
placency of her countenance discreetly 
modified by the plaintive “widder” ex- 
pression. At this strange interruption, her 
face showed startled and almost natural. 
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She rose and fluttered anxiously toward 
Lozumy, her eyes fixed on Berry. “W’y, 
Mr. Loveland, we—w’y, we did n’t—” 
She broke down, and started afresh with 
somewhat more of assurance. “I’m right 
sorry to say, Mr. Loveland, that our friends 
here—the elders—has decided ag’inst you 
—not meanin’, of co’se, anything ag’inst 
you yo'se’f. But a preacheh—a minister of 
God— Hit’s true you fit in the war, and 
no doubt you done hit fer yo’ country ; but 
whilst you have killed po’ mortal bodies, 
Brotheh Jaspeh Drane he saves immortal 
souls. And so we have decided—”’ 

“Jap Drane is fifteen years older than 
Lozumy,” interrupted Berry, sharply ; and 
a little thrill ran through the crowd of 
graybeards. They had thought of that. 

“T do not see that the matter of a few 
years of airthly life—” began the widow; 
but Berry cut in again. 

“Drane has buried one wife. Let him 
marry Samanthy’s sister Randy. She ’s 
been tendin’ to them chaps o’ hisn ever 
sence Samanthy died, in hopes all along 
’at he’d marry her. She ’s wropped up in 
them big, rampin’, stampin’ boys o’ Drane’s. 
They hain’t no reason why Lozumy should 
go and slave her life out like Samanthy 
done—”’ 

Pap Overholt, in an inconspicuous cor- 
ner, was endeavoring to veil the flaming 
delight of his countenance, trembling as 
one might imagine a volcano trembling, 
making ready for eruption. Every old 
fellow in the group had pricked up his 
ears, leaned forward, and was now looking 
eagerly for the outcome of this singular 
encounter. 

“Well, hit shorely ain’t nothin’ to you, 
Berry Loveland, what Lozumy does, nor 
yit where she goes. She ain’t a-gwine to 
have you. What you got to say?” The 
widow’s sugary tones had an astonishing 
rasp in them. 

“ Nothin’ much—only that Lozumy and 
me—we had a little meetin’ of our own, 
and, as you say, ‘decided’ in favor of 
Berry Loveland. To spar’ all argument, 
we jes stepped over to Squire Tatum’s and 
was married. Thar’s the papers,” and he 
laid down the license and the certificate. 
“And we air a-gwine to leave fer Texas 
to-morrow. You axed me what I come 
fer. Wal, I’ll ainswer you. We jes come 
fer Lozumy’s little fixin’s. She did n’t 
want to go clean out to Texas without 
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some of her things. Run along, Lozumy 
honey, and git yer little passel right quick.” 

Youthful fire is contagious. Pap Over- 
holt was in frank convulsions of mirth as 
the demure Lozumy flitted from the room 
at her husband’s word. The elders looked 
at one another, at the Widow Browder’s 
blank face, then at Jasper Drane’s back as 
he left the room, and gave way to discreet 
chuckles. It wasevident that they had never 
had any relish for the Drane match. 

3erry’s generous heart smote him. 

“Mother,” he said, and moved a step 
toward the Widow Browder, both hands 
stretched forth. He had outwitted her; 
he was taking Lozumy; he might think 
her heartless, might not like her methods, 
but he pitied her; he would have pitied 
any one who had to lose Lozumy. His 
blue eyes looked kindly at her. “ Mother,” 
he said, 

Amanda Browder—beyond doubt the 
true Amanda Browder now, sans affecta- 
tions of all sorts, while the assembled 
dignity and wisdom of the two Turkey 
Tracks gazed with interest at this exposition 
of the real woman— flew upon Berry in the 
manner of an exasperated hen, crying: 

“Don’t you ‘mother’ me, you impident, 
no-account, triflin’—”’ 

The erstwhile council was a circle of 
more or less ill-concealed grins. Her re- 
jected and repudiated son-in-law, -ducking 
his head and shoulders a little, and wearing 
the smile of the victorious and therefore 
tolerant, made no response whatever. A 
few minutes later Lozumy slipped into 
the room, and, putting a bundle in her 
big husband’s hands, turned quietly to 
say good-by to her mother. 

“No,” asseverated the irate widow; “I 
ain't gwine to say good-by to nobody. I’m 
completely outdone—I ’m_ scan/alized! 
Hit ‘ll be the ceath of me! I—I ’m 
a-gwine to have a sinkin’-spell right now! 
I feel a flutterin’—”’’ (Lozumy quietly 
kissed at a passing glimpse of the widow’s 
cheek, and, catching Berry’s hand, drew 
him from the room and so to horse and 
away.) “Oh, I feel a flutterin’! I ’m a— 
I’m a—” 


“Sister Browder,” counseled Pap John 
Overholt, coming forward, and nodding to 
the others to withdraw and wait for him 
outside-—“ Sister Browder, ef I was you, 
I would n’t have nary sinkin’-spell at all. 
They ’s some kinds o’ sickness—some sort 
er ailments—’at hit ain’t no good to have 
less ’n they ’s folks around to take notice; 
an’ sinkin’-spells is one o’ them kind.” 

The widow emitted an_ inarticulate 
sound, and looked threatening. The old 
man hastened to say, “ S’pose we-all had ’a’ 
picked on Berry? Ye ’d ’a’ been right 
whar ye air now, would n’t ye?” 

There was no reply. “ Mandy,” mur- 
mured Pap John, bending close to the 
Widow Browder, his big blond face illumi- 
nated with a quizzical smile—“ le’ me tell 
you, Mandy: ef you want a wife fer Jasper 
Drane so mightily, an’ ef you air so sot 
on havin’ a preacher in the family, why 
not jes take Jap yo’se’f ? Yo’ plenty young 
fer him, an’ mighty good-lookin’—jes 
like you always was. I says to him, when 
he named it to me, ‘Ax her,’ says I. An’ 
here he is. He ’s a-waitin’ to ax ye—”’ 

The widow bridled and made to shove 
Pap John with her hand. “Git along with 
you, John Overholt! I’m plumb outdone 
with you—I ’m scan’alized!” 

But her eyes stealthily sought the bit of 
looking-glass over the chimney, and then 
quested toward the door, where the Rever- 
end Mr. Drane’s tall figure lingered; the 
hand with which she pushed at pap’s big 
shoulder waggled very gently; and Pap 
John left an interesting tableau in the 
Browder kitchen as he turned away. The 
widow was blushing like a girl,—she had 
forgotten how to blush during the years in 
which she had been pushing her daughter’s 
matrimonial fortunes,—and Drane’s big 
“exhortin’’’ voice, ineffectually reduced 
for the occasion, came out to Pap John 
in this one sentence: 

“ An’ oh, law, Mandy, s’posin’ I had ’a’ 
went on an’ wed that po’ light-minded 
chile, that ’s yit in the gall o’ bitterness 
an’ the bounds o’ sin, when all along hit 
was you I was a-wantin’—an’ a-co’tin’— 
only I never knowed hit!” 
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WHEN CLOTHES UNMADE 
THE MAN 


BY CAROLINE C. LOCKHART 


OU don’t approve of me when 
I ride cross-saddle and pepper 
rabbits with my shot-gun, do 
you: ? ” 

“aies} = =The girl turned in her high- 
pomniieled: high-cantled Gallup saddle and 
asked the question half defiantly, half 
appealingly. The man riding beside her 
avoided her eyes and looked over the ex- 
panse of Nebraska prairie, where the sleek 
sides of many cattle shone like satin in the 
sun. 

“Well, you see,” he answered evasively, 
“the girls around here don’t do it.” 

“Because they can’t,” was the tart re- 
sponse. 

“And it makes people talk,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Do you care for that ?”’ 

“Yes; I mind what people say.” 

“So do I; but it depends upon what 
they say, and who says it. If cultivated 
people should say, ‘Héléne Prescott has 
no breeding,’ ‘Héléne Prescott is an ill- 
natured gossip,’ ‘Héléne Prescott has n’t 
good taste,’ I should mind very much. 
But when I am criticized by the partly 
educated women of this Nebraska village 
because my tastes differ from their own, I 
do not mind. For I know what they do 
not—that there are in the United States no 
more prudish women than many good 
women of the Middle West, who carry 
conventionality to an extreme in their 
effort to be correct. 

“ Because no one in Chalk Mound ever 
saw a woman ride cross-saddle, it does not 
follow that no woman does ride cross- 
saddle. If I prefer my dog and gun to 
drawn-work doilies and cable-stitch sweat- 
ers, 1 am not necessarily disreputable. Do 
you yourself object to what I do, or do 


you object because you dislike to have me 
lay myself open to criticism ?” 

The man combed his pony’s mane with 
his gloved fingers and hesitated. When he 
spoke, it was with a German accent, per- 
ceptible only when he was embarrassed. 

“IT think a woman’s place is in the 
house,” he said, “cooking and sewing 
and busying herself indoors. I don’t like 
to see her out in the sun getting all tanned 
up, and maybe breaking some of her bones 
on a mean horse.” 

“So all the weeks I’ve been riding with 
you after the cattle, and so happy and con- 
tent, you ’ve been criticizing me and think- 
ing how much better I would look frying 
doughnuts and making gingham shirts like 
the women you know.” 

“No, not that exactly,” he said. “I 
mean, it does n’t seem a woman’s place to 
ride and shoot like you do.” 

Héléne’s face grew scarlet atthe criticism 
of her womanliness, and she looked past 
him, across the prairie, with proud eyes. 
The ponies shambled along in their run- 
ning walk toward a rapidly growing speck 
on the horizon. 

“Would n’t you give it up if you were 
to marry?” He asked the question ear- 
nestly. 

“No; certainly not.” 

Héléne sat erect, and her chin was high. 
If she had said, “ Yes,’ she knew he would 
have asked her to marry him. Her pride 
was cut to the quick. “He wants a house- 
keeper, not a sweetheart—a comrade,” she 
thought bitterly. “Prudent, but not ro- 
mantic, certainly.” 

The man’s ancestry had betrayed itself 
in his question. It was the caution of the 
Pennsylvania German which had spoken, 
the thrifty, unimaginative Berks County 
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farmer, who chooses his wife because of 
her domestic virtues, not because of his 
personal preference. Héléne knew he was 
not her equal in birth or breeding, but, like 
the ranch life, he had seemed to throw a 
spell over her from the beginning. She 
had come from a long residence in New 
York and London to her brother’s ranch, 
and he was her brother's partner in the 
purchase of the great herd of cattle in- 
closed within sixty miles of wire fence. 

She was in love with the freedom and 
activity of the life, which was new to her. 
In it she found an outlet for her innate 
restlessness. The strong, broad-shouldered 
cattleman who daily rode beside her ap- 
pealed to all in ber nature which was 
romantic. In admiring his fearlessness, 
his horsemanship, his skill with rope and 
rifle, she overlooked the carelessness of his 
English, his ignorance of her world, his 
limitations. She was lenient, as a woman 
is toward the man who attracts her. 

Karl Stadler was picturesque as he gal- 
loped beside her, the wide brim of his felt 
hat turned from his brown face, a black 
silk kerchief knotted loosely about his 
neck, his spurs jangling like a knight’s of 
old, and the girl often gave him sidelong 
glances of admiration. 

“Tt’s Rosa Kaufman,” said Karl, break- 
ing the silence as the speck on the horizon 
became a top-buggy driven by a woman. 
“She said she would be over to-day to 
invite us to a ‘dance in the brush.’” 

A certain consciousness in his voice 
made Héléne look at him. She felt a sud- 
den tightening at her heart when she saw 
a dull red creep through his tan. 

The buxom girl in the buggy was health 
itself. Her cheeks glowed under the brim 
of a man’s felt hat; she was thick of waist, 
with wrists and hands like a man’s. She 
wore brown coiton gloves and a brown 
cotton veil to preserve her complexion. 
Her neck-bangs, recently released from 
curling-tins, stood out like a bunch of 
tumbleweed. 

“ Happy to meet you,” said Miss Kauf- 
man, with a bow not quite to the dash- 
board. “ Mis’ Mumford, up to the ranch- 
house, said you was out about somewheres, 
so I drove over. I’m gettin’ up a dance 
to-night down on the platform to our 
crick; so I come to see if you could n’t 
come to-night along.” Though speaking 
to Héléne, she looked at Karl. 


“TI should like to go,” said Héléne, 
simply, “if Karl will take me.” 

“It ’s goin’ to be a dress-up affair. 
You ’ll see considerable style.” Miss Kauf- 
man’s tone was complacency itself, and 
she looked hard at Héléne’s divided skirts 
and high laced boots. “ Lillie Krouse is 
goin’ to wear her black net. Say, Karl, 
this horse pulls like sixty; can’t you drive 
me to the house?” 

Héléne’s lip curled at the clumsy sub- 
terfuge, but she said quickly: “Yes, go. 
I will lead your horse.” 

Rosa, elated at what she considered a 
victory, laughed boisterously at nothing, 
and coquetted in a ponderous fashion 
Karl had once thought charming. He 
could not laugh at her sallies to-day, and 
he looked into her radiant face with moody 
eyes. Her humor was pointless after 
Héléne’s wit; her vivacity seemed forced 
and foolish in comparison with Héléne’s 
simplicity. “And, Gott!” he almost ejacu- 
lated, “what a foot!” It rested on the 
iron foot-rest in the buggy like his mother’s 
apple-butter stirrer which hung in the cellar 
at home. He wondered vaguely why he 
had never before noticed what a difference 
there was in feet. But Rosa could cook. 
Himmel! Her panhas was like angel’s 
food, her liverwurst was the talk of the 
town, and the scraps she threw away would 
not keep a snowbird alive. His mother 
expected him to marry Rsoa Kaufman, 
Rosa expected it, and he intended it him- 
self. He had almost made a fool of him- 
self, he thought, and asked a woman to 
marry him who hated to sew and who 
rode astride. He felt that this was the 
time to speak and put himself out of temp- 
tation; but, someway, the words stuck in 
his throat-—they would not come. 

“Rosa,” he said at last, with visible 
effort. She moved closer, which annoyed 
him. Then he added: “You and I have 
known—”’ 

“Whoopee!” Héléne’s voice rang out 
like a bugle, and she waved her hand as 
she dashed past recklessly, both horses on 
a run. 

She was slim and graceful, and as pic- 
turesque as Karl himself. The way her 
long braid of hair swept the horse’s back 
fascinated him. 

Rosa giggled and dropped her eyelids 
modestly. “Don’t it look awful to see a 
girl ride straddle?” she asked. 
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“It’s the only way to ride these tricky 
Western horses,” he replied curtly. 

It was of no use: he could not ask her 
to-day. He would ask her surely; but 
to-morrow, next week, only not to-day. 

The ache in Héléne’s heart, the humilia- 
tion which filled her, was intense. 

“ Accomplishments, breeding, congeni- 
ality, mean nothing to him,” she thought 
as she shook the reins on her horse’s neck, 
finding relief in the wild dash. 

“ He is n’t worth it—he is n’t worth it!” 
she cried aloud; “but I love him!” 

Rosa’s vivacity deserted her after Karl’s 
championship of Héléne, and her mood 
became a plain sulk. At the corral gate 
she refused almost rudely Héléne’s invita- 
tion to stay for dinner. 

“T made her mad,” Karl explained, 
apologetically, to Héléne as Rosa hit her 
horse a vicious clip with the whip and 
rattled away. 

The usual uproar prevailed at the din- 
ner-table. Heéléne’s appreciation of the 
little Mumfords’ youthful wit always in- 
spired them to do their worst. But, in spite 
of the hilarity, Karl felt that a change had 
come over Héléne. There was a certain 
reserve, an intangible withdrawing of her- 
self, which he realized but could not put 
in words. She was friendly, but the es- 
sence, the inwardness, of the comradeship 
was gone. He felt isolated, shut off, as 
though she had gone away and left with 
him only the memory of what had been. 
She was there and she was not there, and 
he was filled with a vague sense of discon- 
tent. She did not ride with him in the 
afternoon, for the first time since she had 
come. “I must rest for the evening,” she 
explained pleasantly. This was plausible, 
but as he galloped away alone he felt as 
though a cloud had come over the sun. 

Black-eyed Susans were only black-eyed 
Susans without Héléne to tell him how 
beautiful they were as they looked up at 
him through the long prairie-grass. <A 
coyote was only a mangy beast, not to be 
noticed, when Héléne was not there to 
grow wild over the excitement of a chase. 
A jack-rabbit sitting on its haunches, its 
long ears alert, was not funny when Héléne 
was not there to laugh. And the manceu- 
vers of the breachy steer, that could crawl 
under or jump over any fence ever built, 
were of no interest without Héléne to help 
outwit him. As the afternoon wore on and 


his loneliness became almost overpowering, 
heretical thoughts came to him. He was 
rich—the richest man in many counties; 
was it necessary that his wife should know 
how to make liverwurst and sew? Was 
the companionship he missed so acutely 
not more important than hand-made shirts ? 
Were her love of sport and outdoor life, 
her cross-saddle and her shot-gun, really 
so heinous as they appeared to the wives 
of the Lutheran minister, the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the editor of the “Chalk 
Mound Gazette” ? He was bewildered; 
he did not know. He was sure, only, that 
the day was night without her. 

Supper was over, dusk had fallen, and 
Karl, in the inevitable “top-buggy,” sat 
in front of the ranch-house gate, waiting 
for Héléne. Squeals, shrieks, long-drawn 
howls, told him that the little Mumfords 
were in a tremendous state of excitement. 
At last they tumbled down the stairs to- 
gether, their eyes fairly popping from 
their heads, and struggling manfully with 
a secret all but out. 

“She ’s ready!” gasped Annie and 
Petie and Letty,-as they danced up and 
down. 

Héléne came from the house in a long 
dust-coat, a scarf of filmy lice thrown 
loosely over her hair. As they drove over 
the hard prairie road in the darkness, he 
had never known her spirits so high, her 
laugh so contagious, herself so lovable. 
He fought hard against telling her of his 
miserable afternoon, and of the hold which 
he had found she had upon him. But he 
stuck grimly to his determination to speak 
to Rosa Kaufman. Someway, it seemed 
easier to resolve to do without Héléne 
when she was with him than when he was 
actually without her. 

They drove through the gate at the 
Kaufman farm and down to the creek, 
where moving lanterns glimmered like fire- 
flies among the trees. A long row of lum- 
ber-wagons and buggies was hitched to 
the board fence and to convenient trees. 
Héléne heard voices in the darkness en- 
gaged in one-sided arguments. “ Will yer 
keep yer head still, now? Can’t yer wait 
a minute till I get this check-rein undone ?”’ 

There was an uncovered dancing-plat- 
form built among the hazel-brush which 
grew thick along the dry creek. Two lamps 
with reflectors, and several lanterns, fur- 
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Héléne’s glance took in the bashful 
youths hiding themselves in the shadows ; 
the plump, stiffly starched damsels giggling 
with nervousness, in groups on the plat- 
form; grinning and curious married folk 
on the benches; the “ music ”’ looking con 
sequential on a throne. 

Karl stopped his horse at the steps, 
where Rosa stood among the nearest 
group. Héléne saw the look of jealous 
dislike which sobered her face, and she her- 
self turned to Karl, asking sweetly, “ Won't 
you please help me out, Karl?” 

Karl, though somewhat puzzled at the 
sudden helplessness of a girl who could 
lean from her saddle and pick up a hand- 
kerchief from the ground with a cowboy’s 
skill, sprang out with alacrity. Local eti- 
quette considered the mere “cramping” 
of the buggy sufficient, so this innovation 
caused a buzz on the platform. 

“ Does he help youout like that, Rosie ?” 
The voice was taunting, and Rosa’s china- 
blue eyes flashed annihilation at the 
speaker. 

Rosa returned Héléne’s greeting with 
embarrassed brusqueness, and Héléne 
withdrew to a vacant bench to await Karl’s 
coming. In the garb of her world, she 
unconsciously looked at her surroundings 
with the eyes of her world. When she rode 
over the prairies in unconventional skirts 
which had seen service, and a torn blouse, 
and met these people in their working- 
clothes and their every-day lives, she felt 
no distinction. But here, dressed in a frock 
of her natural environment, her world and 
this world seemed as far removed as the 
planets. 

Héléne heard the men in the shadows 
greet Karl noisily, and then he came up 
the steps and stood a moment blinking: in 
the glare of a reflector. His eyes widened 
as he saw Héléne. Straight, slender, with 
masses of hair piled high oneher shapely 
head, in a simple white frock that clung 
like woven cobwebs, she looked a princess. 
Every eye was fixed upon her, but she saw 
only Karl. 

As he came toward her, her eyes were 
wider with astonishment than his own. 
Her face was filled with dismay, and from 
scarlet it grew white. Héléne felt a curious 
sinking at her heart as he advanced eagerly. 
She was swept by a violent revulsion of 
feeling. He had made of himself a cari- 
cature of the man she thought she loved. 


The transformation he had wrought by his 
toilet was almost past belief. He had 
eliminated every trace of the picturesque 
man on horseback, and become merely a 
ridiculous country bumpkin. 

He had parted his hair in the middle 
and plastered it close to his head with a 
pungent oil. The soaped ends of his mus- 
tache stood out like a lobster’s antenne. 
A ready-made cravat climbed over a lus- 
trous collar of uncommon height. The 
tailor in a far-off sweat-shop who had cut 
his coat had not reckoned on fitting a man 
of his breadth of shoulder and length of 
arm. The tightness of the armholes would 
not permit his arms to hang at his sides, 
and the shortness of his sleeves exposed 
some three inches of broad red wrist. His 
trousers, the cut of which had long ceased 
to be fashionable, necessitated changing 
his usual stride to a mincing walk, and the 
discomfort entailed by the crowding of his 
substantial feet into a pair of pointed 
patent-leather shoes was plainly visible. 

A man puts a woman’s love to the se- 
verest of tests when he makes himself 
ridiculous; and Karl, in his blundering 
efforts to impress Héléne, had made him- 
self ridiculous beyond description or for- 
giveness. 

As he asked her to waltz he scraped the 
toe of his shoe behind the heel of the other 
foot in an absurd bow. Héléne felt a 
hysterical desire to shriek, but she only 
said, “ Suppose you ask Miss Kaufman for 
the first dance. I am not so keen about 
the waltz.” He was so far removed from 
the man she had thought she loved that 
she felt as though she were speaking to an 
unknown person at a dal masque. 

“You are beautiful!” he whispered in 
ecstasy, as he took the seat beside her and 
refused to go to Rosa. “I am so proud 
of you!”’ 

“Clothes make the man,’” she said 
lightly —“ or unmake him,” she added with 
an irony which missed him. “It’s a fortu- 
nate thing,” she continued, “that my dress 
has not pleased you this summer, or we 
might have fallen in love with each other ; 
and it ’s so much better for persons of 
such widely different tastes to be just good 
friends—don’t you think so?” 

Karl did not reply; his lustrous collar 
seemed to choke him, for he knew, as if 
by a revelation, that he had had his chance 
and had lost it. 


— 
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LA GRAVE, 


BRIANGON 


ALPINE CLIMBING IN 
AUTOMOBILES 


(THE CUP OF THE FRENCH ALPS) 


BY STERLING HEILIG 


HAVE just been over seven 
of the eleven circuits of the 
Cup of the French Alps in 
a sixteen horse-power four- 

;' cylinder automobile, and I 
find capeclt still doubly astonished —aston- 
ished to get back alive, and astonished at 
the ease and security with which the ex- 
ploit was accomplished. 

The world has always looked upon the 
French as disinclined to sport and com- 
placently ignorant of the zest of danger 
and physical effort, yet all this summer 
thousands of French family parties will be 
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found nonchalantly racing at express-train 
speed in their automobiles toward the 
mountains of Savoy and Dauphiné, there 
to revel in a species of Alpine climbing 
that fairly staggers the Anglo-Saxon. 

Really, I know of no national face-about 
so sudden and spontaneous as that in which 
the French are turning to their Alps as to 
a new Switzerland, nor of any sporting 
evolution so sensational as the automobile 
mountain-racing which has found its high- 
est expression in the contest for the Cup 
of the French Alps. 

It is an automobile contest at first glance 
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so audacious that the unaccustomed mind 
shrinks from it. Yet it is organized, not by 
recklessly competing automobile manufac- 
turers, but by conservative business and 
professional men, the pick of the country 
from Aix to Grenoble; and it is being con- 
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eleven circuits, and so covered almost 
all the Alpine roads of Savoy and Dau- 
phine. 

It is, indeed, to cover the recently com- 
pleted network of these splendid Alpine 
roads that the Cup of the French Alps is 
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tested not by hardened road-racing spe- 
cialists from the mechanician rank, but by 
well-to-do family men with their wives and 
children by their sides. Indeed, one of 
the fundamental regulations of the contest 
stipulates that each automobilist must 
transport a minimum of one person per 
cylinder. 

I say “it is being contested.”’ As in the 
race in “ Alice in Wonderland,” every one 
begins when he pleases and runs in the 
direction he pleases. The contest began 
on August 8, 1904, and ended July 31, 
1905. Between these two dates a thousand 
French families made the whole of the 


organized. Its eleven circuits take one 
from placid Annecy, by its lovely lake, to 
Chambery, with its memories of the artistic 
and literary court of Savoy; from fashion- 
able Aix to the abandoned gates of the 
Grande Chartreuse, now open for the first 
time to ladies; from the smug Swiss order- 
liness of Chamonix to the unregenerate 
French negligence of La Grave, beside 
the terrific Meije glacier; from bright and 
businesslike Grenoble, the very type of 
up-to-date France, to Uriage, the bour- 
geois watering-place par excellence ; from 
unpretentious Allevard, with its mountain- 
tobogganing and melancholy music-in-the- 
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ALPINE CLIMBING 
park, to the Italian frontier stronghold of 
sriangon, its peaks bristling with long- 
range cannon; from Villard-de-Lans, lost 
in the wheat-fields of a gigantic table-land, 
through the wonderfully cut canons of the 
Goulets, to the ancient ten-story houses 
that climb the mountain at Pont-en- 
Royans. There are mountain roads, like 
that to Lautaret, two thousand and eighty 
meters above the level of the sea, and yet 
as much traveled by automobiles in the 
season as the highway between Paris and 
St. Germain. There are others, like the 
descent from Les Ecouges, along which 
the tourist will not meet a single vehicle 
and happily for him! 

From Pont-en-Royans to Combe-Laval 
and return, for example, the start is lulling. 
We were going to the Forest of Lente—a 
forest of odorous and primeval pines—up 
there. 

Up there! A sixteen horse-power four- 
cylinder automobile can take four persons 
spinning up inclines harder than those of 
such a broad and level departmental road 
without giving one a sense of climbing or 
effort. From the back seat there is even 
a curious deception. One imagines he is 
descending an incline when he is really 
mounting. One seems to see that he is 
traveling on the flat when really de- 
scending. 

We knew from our sensations and from 
experience that we were making thirty 
miles an hour, yet it was only by rising in 
our seats to look back that we could realize 
the fact. We were in a great valley that 
slanted steeply as a whole, and it was up 
this titanic incline that we were speeding 
without feeling it. 

High peaks on each side completed the 
illusion, and every now and then we would 
dart in and out of a village. No one no- 
ticed when the automobile made a com- 
plete turn and started back into what 
seemed a parallel road. Yet it was the 
first of many /acefs—and we were in full 
mountain-climbing. 

Little by little we began to perceive a 
more and more persistent panorama made 
up of a mountain wall on our right, a 
winding road in front, and a sheer descent 
without parapet on our left—a sheer de- 
scent into the sunlit void of a vast valley. 
Yet the road was broad. 

For a long time we had been traveling 
slowly up a most obvious incline, contin- 
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ually using the automobile’s fetite vitesse 
which was, perhaps, fifteen kilometers (nine 
miles) per hour. Often we stopped to look 
about—with two big stones hastily braced 
behind the back wheels. Far away, high 
above, were cliffs resembling the Palisades 
of the Hudson. Above these cliffs were 
forests of black pine—our Forest of Lente! 

A little ahead the road had been broad- 
ened considerably by cutting into the 
mountain. It was a place for turning, and 
at such another we came upon a family 
party that had turned, and in a much 
longer bodied automobile than our own. 

We decided not to turn until we should 
reach the table-land, at least. Round and 
round, and up and up, with the dizzy void 
of liquid sunlight always on our left, we 
passed. Now it fell a sheer precipice, now 
it was a grassy slant; but it was nearly al- 
ways unprotected by the slightest parapet, 
and always the apocalyptic valley yawned 
for us. Its broad roads looked like tiny 
white threads. Happily, our short-bodied 
automobile turned the corners easily. Had 
we come in one of the really long chassis 
of the present fashion, we should have had 
to creep round half-way, stop, back toward 
the unprotected precipice, swing the front 
wheels in, and start forward again on the 
shorter turn. 

So we reached the table-land, a hilly 
place, at the sight of the scrub and the 
moss-grown rocks of which we sighed 
luxuriously. Here there was solid ground 
all round us. Two men with a dog re- 
solved our doubts. “Continue on,” they 
said. “Do not turn back.”” And we re- 
joiced, because the present moment, at 
least, promised safety. The road seemed 
almost flat, after such climbing, and we 
took the automobile’s second speed, at 
something like thirty kilometers (eighteen 
miles) per hour, and even here and there 
its third, which gave us forty kilometers 
(twenty-five miles). We slowed again and 
turned again, and then, without warning, 
we came upon a mighty transformation 
scene. 

The automobile crept up to the very 
edge of it, and stopped within three feet 
of a brand-new parapet of heavy masonry. 
Beyond, to the left, spread the terrific void 
that we had skirted in the turns and lacets. 
Before us it narrowed to the Gorge of the 
Cholet, a cafion three quarters of a mile 
deep. To the right was nothing but creamy 
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white rock, cut and carved fantastically in 
a three-mile crescent of short tunnels and 
massive columns, like a dizzily perched 
cloister. 

It is all brand-new, this road cut in the 
living rock of the precipice above the 
Cirque de Laval, having been thrown open 
to travel only four years ago. 

Where there were ledges they were en- 
larged. Where ledges were near each 
other, they were joined by steel bridges. 
One such is over a gulf half a mile deep. 

We got down and walked, taking snap- 
shot photographs enthusiastically. The 
automobile followed us in short stages. 
“One could go fast here,” its owner said 
as he came to us almost scorching. Per- 
haps, yes, when you know the turnings. 
Then—“ Is this the spot for fifteen miles 
an hour?” the timid one inquired. The 
splendid parapet had petered out in a 
mound-like line of dirt on which grew 
flowering weeds. Beyond, the cafion shot 
down into black depths. Then stretches 
of new masonry alternated with broken 
bits, smashed, who knows when, by how 
many tons of falling rock? And so we 
walked until a sheer wall rose before us. 
There was a hole in it—a black tunnel at 
the end of which we saw a faint white 
point. Willingly we took our places in the 
automobile and moved through its twilight. 
Here were solid walls of rock on each side 
of us, if but for the moment. Then we 
rolled out into the light, and, presto! there 
was no more cafion, no more precipice, no 
more mountain, but what seemed a broad, 
fair land with dark pine forests all around. 
“The Forest of Lente!” 

Within ten minutes after speeding across 
this delectable table-land we were lunching 
on hot coffee and boiled eggs at a road- 
house kept by a garde forestier —which, by 
the way, is one of the Cup’s timing-sta- 
tions. With the expert automobilist there 
is no frank reposing until the machine is 
safely housed at the end of the day’s trip. 
“Let us gather mountain thistles,”’ the 
timid one had proposed at the edge of the 
Alpine meadow—the great decorative 
white chardons and the still rarer blue 
variety that grows only in these altitudes. 
“Let us rest and breathe the perfume of 
the pines,”’ she now said. 

“We can breathe the perfume of the 
pines on our way down,” the answer came 
promptly; “suppose a rain-storm should 
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muddy the road—there would be some 
great tobogganing!” Ah! the fear of dé- 
rapage, haunting enough on the flat, is 
nothing to the lurking dread of it in au- 


tomobile mountain-climbing. Dérapage! 
Skidding! Skating on pneumatic tires that 
cannot “take hold” of the wet wood pav- 
ing of Paris, sliding diagonally, rudderless, 
and impotent to stop or turn, is fearful 
enough where the expert regularly “ catches 
hold” again by increasing his speed; but 
in descending the side of a mountain the 
threat is simply that of tobogganing into 
eternity. 

It was a perfect sun-bathed noon in 
midsummer, with innocent little white 
clouds like fleecy lambs disporting in the 
blue; but into the automobile we packed 
apprehensively, with no more thought of 
chardons blancs or chardons bleus, or the 
perfume of pines, or any happy, careless 
thing. 

Climbing such a mountain is neither the 
hardest nor the most dangerous part. We 
had mounted without hurry at the average 
of our petite vitesse, and this included many 
stops and a great deal of walking. Now, 
after four kilometers of comparative flat 
at forty kilometers (twenty-five miles) per 
hour, the descent through the primeval 
forest became of the utmost rigor. 

The forest climbed the steep mountain- 
side, and while thickets mercifully hid the 
slanting precipice from view and the trees 
would have saved us a sheer fall, the dead 
leaves and pine-needles treacherously con- 
cealed the limits of the solid road at its 
edge. Several times the automobile listed 
miserably, the dirt under the outer wheels 
being held only by tangled roots. 

Four kilometers of this steep descent we 
took at six kilometers (four miles) per hour, 
with the two brakes screeching and the 
motor working as a brake. In a word, 
instead of the motor working the automo- 
bile, the automobile has to work the motor. 
With all this we might easily have dashed 
off like an avalanche had the steep slant 
not been continually interrupted by a close 
series of toboggan-like humps constructed 
to let off the rains, which otherwise would 
follow the road and wash it. 

Henceforth through the whole descent 
we “dragged the motor” with us for a 
brake, descending by the force of gravity 
alone, and having all too much. Thus we 
came on five kilometers of fine forest road 
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in which we dared to let ourselves go at 
thirty kilometers (twenty miles) per hour. 
Then there were stretches down which we 
slid fearsomely at ten kilometers (six miles). 
And so on, at varying speeds. The to- 
boggan-humps, more widely spaced, still 
helped to hold us back. So down and 
down and round and round we rolled to 
the yawning valley, turning corners slowly 
—corners at which we would otherwise 
have shot off into space. 

We had not been racing. We had not 
been competing for the Cup of the French 
Alps. The mounting we had taken with 
the utmost leisure at fifteen kilometers 
(nine miles) per hour; and a calculation 
of the varied descent disclosed about the 
same average. 

What time have the competitors for the 
Alpine Cup been tempted to make on this 
one of its eleven circuits ? 

Have we here simply one more and 
a peculiarly aggravated incentive to the 
reckless road-racing that has distinguished 
French automobilism since the year 1900 ? 
Is it possible to devise a race that shall 
not be a race? A speed competition up 
and down the sides of mountains that shall 
not tempt reckless competitors to dash 
round corners into precipices, or make 
such time in their descents that the two 
brakes and motor-doing-brake shall not 
suffice to stop the avalanche-like rush ? 

The Grenoble Syndicat d’Initiative, 
supported by the Touring Club of France, 
claims to have solved the problem; and 
it must not be forgotten that the rich, 
powerful, and eminently respectable Tour- 
ing Club treats with the French govern- 
ment as an equal, being called “the Min- 
istry of Touring.” On any subject its word 
has weight. ; 

Each competitor, when he receives his 
maps and route-book, has loaned to him 
a watch with a twenty-four-hour dial, in- 
closed in a sealed metal case which per- 
mits one to wind it without being able to 
touch its works or modify the positions of 
its hands. 

Thus equipped, the automobilist who 
goes in for the cup starts off as a care-free 
tourist for any one of its great centers, 
according to his fancy—Chamonix, Aix- 
les-Bains, Annecy, Grenoble, Uriage, or 
Briangon. Grenoble is a timing-station 
for seven of the eleven circuits; so is Aix: 
but there is nothing to prevent the tourist- 


racer starting on no matter what circuit at 
no matter what little village lost in valley 
or mountain. The essential thing is that 
it shall have a hotel-keeper who is one of 
the time-markers appointed by the Gre- 
noble syndicate. 

A list of these timing-hotels is printed 
in the back of each route-book, and a 
note in red ink informs the tourist that he 
is in no way recommended to sleep, eat, 
or otherwise traffic with them. He arrives 
in his automobile. Without putting foot 
to ground, he hands his watch and route- 
book to the hotel-man, has his hour of 
arrival marked, and then starts off, if he 
desires, to make a tour of the town or 
choose his hotel. Or he may speed on to 
the next timing-village, the only limitation 
being that all must go round the circuit in 
the indicated direction. 

Once a competitor has his date and hour 
marked as quitting a timing-hotel, he is 
considered to be racing until his time has 
been taken as arriving at the next timing- 
hotel. Then he at once becomes again an 
ordinary tourist, at liberty to explore the 
town in an hour, or its environs in a month. 
When, according to his pleasure, he starts 
off again to continue the particular circuit, 
the same timekeeper must mark down the 
hour of starting on his route-book, accord- 
ing to the sealed watch which he carries, 
the watch itself being a mere measurer of 
hours and minutes. And soon, from stretch 
to stretch and circuit to circuit, until the 
whole eleven circuits be completed. 

There are those who did five circuits 
last summer and the rest this year. Others 
have done the eleven circuits systemati- 
cally, losing never a day or hour, dash- 
ing through the valley roads at break- 
neck speed, hurrying up steep, winding 
ascents, dashing down bad sections of 
abruptly zigzagging lacets. Must not 
these latter, literally taking their lives in 
their hands, have an advantage over their 
more leisurely brethren in the final classi- 
fication ? 

No; the men of Grenoble pretend that 
they have found a new racing principle. 
Here is a race in which lost time cannot 
be made up, in which it will be small use 
to scorch. 

Thus they arrange it. Each stretch be- 
tween timing-hotels counts by itself alone ; 
and all speeds over twenty-five kilometers 
(fifteen miles) per hour will be pitilessly 
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marked down to twenty-five kilometers per 
hour in the final classification. 

“Sustained throughout, a regular speed 
of twenty-five kilometers per hour is con- 
sidered as ideal for a country like ours, 
where the ascents are steep, the descents 
rapid, and the flat parts terribly sinuous,” 
says the announcement. “It appears to 
us more than sufficient on such long and 
hard circuits; and it will at least permit 
contestants to see and admire the splendid 
regions traveled.” 

Whatever humanity the Cup of the 
French Alps can boast lies in these two 
details. In making the final classification, 
the Grenoble syndicate, with the route- 
book of each contestant in hand, will cal- 
culate his average speed per hour made 
on each separate stretch between the 
timing-hotels. 

Technically the calculation will be made 
in meters, of which there are one thousand 
in each kilometer. One point per meter 
per hour will be accorded to each con- 
testant. And the winner of the cup will be 
he whose total of points will approach 
most nearly to the number obtained by 
multiplying twenty-five thousand (twenty- 
five kilometers per hour) by the total num- 
ber of stretches between timing-hotels. 

In other words, the men of Grenoble 
say : “ We will not encourage you to scorch 
by allowing you to average up. The aver- 
age of each stretch must stand by itself. 
We will not even encourage you to scorch 
on separate stretches. If you make one 
hundred kilometers per hour on the flat, 
we will cut it down to twenty-five kilo- 
meters per hour. If you make thirty kilo- 
meters per hour climbing a mountain, 
we will cut it down to twenty-five kilo- 
meters per hour; and, to prevent you from 
avalanching down a mountain-side, in case 
you have lost time in mounting, we in- 
variably station a timekeeper at the 
summit.” 

Such is the reasoning of the Syndicat 
d’Initiative de Grenoble et du Dauphiné, 
an institution that has thus far proved itself 
a blessing to the region, the exploiting of 
the picturesqueness of which is its avowed 
object. Fifteen years ago it obtained its 
first funds from the Conseil Général de 
l’Isére, the Grenoble municipality, the 
thermal stations, railway companies, and 
hotels. Within fifteen years it has organ- 
ized its region, created stage lines, con- 
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structed hotels on the highest peaks, 
opened paths, organized circular trips, 
obtained rapid trains, and, in particular, 
has brought about the completion of this 
network of Alpine roads—a work so mag- 
nificent in its whole and so astonishing in 
many of its details that those who have 
traversed it are forced to admit that Swit- 
zerland has nothing grander. 

It must be remembered that, in this 
kind of automobiling, danger does not 
necessarily increase with altitude. The 
highest departmental road in all France 
forms part of the Uriage-Lautaret-Gap 
circuit; yet it is wide enough for three 
automobiles to pass abreast in most parts, 
is scientifically graded, as smooth as a 
billiard-table, protected by a heavy para- 
pet, and kept in perfect repair by canton- 
miers whose snug houses one passes at 
regular intervals. 

Here the only danger—and a very real 
one—comes from the very perfection of the 
route, which attracts automobile mountain- 
climbers from all parts of Europe, now 
that Switzerland has shown itself hostile; 
and the frequency with which one meets 
them literally scorching round its never- 
ending curves is something appalling. 

It is the natural French route for Italy, 
in the passes of which, beyond Briangon, 
it is said that Hannibal lost his elephants. 
In old times the beds of the torrents were 
the highways. To-day the superbly engi- 
neered road twists and turns high up be- 
side them. The entrance to the pass near 
Bourg-d’Oisans is as secretive as that to 
a lost valley. There seems to be a blank 
mountain wall. The automobile dashes 
up to it; the wall opens; the automobile 
turns; there is another wall. Again the 
car turns and is in a narrow, winding pass 
between giant cliffs and jagged peaks. 
The road winds and doubles on itself, ever 
mounting. Beside it roars the torrent of 
the Romanche in unending waterfalls and 
rapids. The walls of rock on each side 
rise like gigantic castles, and the peaks are 
shaped like fantastic towers. 

One speeds up so regularly that the first 
real indication of altitude is felt in one’s 
breathing. Then the waterfalls begin ap- 
pearing. The Romanche, we know, comes 
from the Meije glacier; but all around we 
see a hundred little torrents tumbling into 
it. “Little torrents?” said the man who 
knew the route. “Do you realize how 
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high that fall is? It is just twice the 
height of the Eiffel Tower!’ We begin 
to see white patches between peaks. They 
are the still far-off glaciers. A dozen times 
we turn. A dozen times the rock wall 
opens for us. Then high above, in front 
of us, there shows a dazzling mass of white. 

It is the famous Meije glacier, admit- 
tedly the most difficult to climb in Europe. 
Between it and the road the black and 
jagged valley of the Romanche opens into 
a great cirgue. Here at La Grave three 
hundred tourists arrive daily in the season, 
to eat luncheon or dinner, and continue 
up or down. It isa rude mountain village 
with a main street, yet the scene is of the 
utmost animation. Every make of auto- 
mobile known in Europe passes. There 
are even stage-coach automobiles; and in 
a few years they will have ousted the old- 
fashioned carryalls drawn by ten mules 
and horses. 

On, on, and up! The fine road twists 
less and enters on a series of great lacets. 
Glaciers are all about. The air is so clear 
that they seem scarcely a stone’s throw 
distant; yet what appear to be lumps of 
sugar on their summits are masses of 
packed ice and snow—great cubes fifty 
yards across. After a rain the clouds hang 
about like sheets spread for a magic-lan- 
tern show. Little by little they roll up in 
long, straight lines; and storms come up 
against which powerful automobiles can- 
not force their way. 

The scene is wild and glorious. Colli- 
sions apart, the only danger rises when 
one stops to enjoy it. The conductor of 
the automobile must be careful not to quit 
the helm and pedals until some one puts 
two stones or blocks of wood behind the 


two back wheels to prevent its starting off 
backward. The thing has happened not 
once, but many times. 

In this novel automobiling one soon 
gets used to the mere appearance of danger 
from effects of height and wild surround- 
ings. Probably no spot on the whole eleven 
circuits of the Cup of the French Alps is 
more impressive than the scene from the 
banked-up ledge that overlooks the gorges 
of the Drevenne near St. Gervais, on the 
other side of Grenoble. 

From this wild spot at the apex of two 
Alpine roads, on which there are never- 
theless stretches that can be taken at forty 
miles an hour, the descent is even worse 
than the route we had taken from the 
heights of Combe-Laval. Often it de- 
generated into a mere rutty cart-road, 
heaped in spots with broken flint, with 
damaged parapets, terrible grades, and an 
unbroken series of sharp turnings. A dozen 
times two of us had to run beside the 
down-lurching automobile, held back by 
its motor and two brakes, and mercifully 
retarded by the ruts and humps of the bad 
road. Each of us carried a big stone; and 
the way in which we had to risk smashing 
our hands when we thrust them in front of 
the vehicle’s fore wheels when the driver 
called out that he was gathering too much 
impetus still makes me wonder. 

Here is one descent out of at least 
a dozen which cannot be taken with a 
shadow of prudence faster than an average 
of ten kilometers (six miles) per hour: yet 
the winners of the Cup of the French Alps 
will be precisely those who risk their necks 
by tumbling down and round its desperate 
curves the nearest possible to twenty-five 
kilometers (fifteen miles) per hour. 





PEACE 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


HE flower, unsummoned, seeks the summer day; 
So peace comes: it is on the way. 
Straight is its flight,—the wild bird’s to her tree. 
Lay down thy head; peace flies to thee. 
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“AN HABITATION ENFORCED” 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


My friend, if cause doth wrest thee 
Ere folly hath much oppressed thee, 
Far from acquaintance kest thee, 
Where country may digest thee, .. . 
Thank God that so hath blessed thee, 
And sit down, Robin, and rest thee. 


the very hour his hand was 
outstretched to crumple the 
Holtz and Gunsberg Com- 
bine. The doctors called it 
overwork, and he lay in a 
darkened room, one ankle crossed above 
the other, tongue pressed into palate, won- 
dering whether the next brain-surge of 
prickly fires would drive his soul from all 
anchorages. At last they gave judgment. 
With care he might in two years return to 
the arena, but for the present he must go 
across the water and do no work whatever. 
He accepted the terms. It was capitula- 
tion, but the Combine that had shivered 
beneath his knife gave him all the honors 
of war. Gunsberg himself, full of condo- 
lences, came to the steamer and filled the 
Chapins’ suite of cabins with overwhelming 
flower-works. 

“Smilax,” said George Chapin when he 
saw them. “ Fitz is dead right: only I don’t 
see why he left out the ‘In Memoriam’ 
on the ribbons!”’ 

“Nonsense,” his wife answered and 
poured him his tincture. “ You’ll be back 
before you can think.” 

He looked at himself in the mirror, sur- 
prised that his face had not been branded 
by the hells of the past three months. The 
noise of the decks worried him, and he lay 
down, his tongue only a little pressed 
against his palate. 

An hour later he said: “Sophie, I feel 
sorry about taking you away from every- 
thing like this. I—I suppose we’re the two 
loneliest people on God’s earth to-night.” 





Thomas Tusser. 


Said Sophie, his wife, and kissed him: 
“Is n't it something to you that we ’re 
going together ?” 


THEY drifted about Europe for months— 
sometimes alone, sometimes with chance- 
met gipsies of their own land. From the 
North Cape to the Blue Grotto at Capri 
they wandered because the next steamer 
headed that way or because some one had 
set them on the road. The doctors had 
warned Sophie that Chapin was not to take 
interest even in other men’s interests; but 
a familiar sensation at the back of his neck 
after one hour’s keen talk with a Nau- 
heimed railway magnate saved her any 
trouble. He nearly wept. 

“ And I’m over thirty,” he cried— “ with 
all I meant to do!” 

“Let ’s call it a honeymoon,” said 
Sophie. “ D’ you know in all the six years 
we ’ve been married you ’ve never told 
me what you meant to do with our life?” 

“With my life? What’s the use? It’s 
finished now.” Sophie looked up quickly 
from the Bay of Naples. “ As far as busi- 
ness goes. I shall have to live on my rents 
like that architect at San Moritz.” 

“You ’ll get better if you don’t worry; 
and even if it takes time, there are worse 
things than— How much have you?” 

“ Between four and five million; but it 
isn’t the money. You knowitisn’t. It’s 
the principle. How could you respect me ? 
You never did, the first year after we mar- 
ried, till I went to business like the others. 
Our tradition and upbringing are against 
it. We can’t accept ¢hose ideals.” 
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“Well, I suppose I married you for 
some sort of ideal,” she answered, and 
they returned to their forty-third hotel. 


In England they missed the alien tongues 
of Continental streets that reminded them 
of their own polyglot cities. In England 
all men spoke one tongue, speciously like 
American to the ear, but on cross-exami- 
nation incomprehensible. 

“ Ah, but you have not seen England,” 
said a lady with iron-gray hair. They had 
met her in Vienna, Florence, and Bayreuth, 
and were grateful to find her again at Cla- 
ridge’s, for she commanded situations, and 
knew where prescriptions are most care- 
fully made up. “You ought to take an 
interest in the home of our ancestors—as 
I do.” 

“T ’ve tried for a week, Mrs. Shonts,” 
said Sophie. “ But I never get any further 
than tipping German waiters.”’ 

“These are not the true type,” Mrs. 
Shonts went on. “I know where you 
should go.” 

Chapin pricked up his ears, anxious to 
run anywhere from the streets on which 
quick men something of his kidney did the 
business denied to him. 

“We hear and we obey, Mrs. Shonts,” 
said Sophie, feeling his unrest as he drank 
the loathed British tea. 

Mrs. Shonts smiled and took them in 
hand. She wrote widely and telegraphed 
far on their behalf, till, armed with her letter 
of introduction, she drove them into that 
wilderness which is reached from an ash- 
barrel of a station called Charing Cross. 
They were to go to Rocketts, —the farm of 
one Cloke, in the southern counties, — 
where she assured them they would meet 
the genuine England of folk-lore and song. 

Rocketts they found after some hours, 
four miles from a station, and, so far as they 
could judge in the bumpy darkness, twice 
as many from aroad. Trees, kine, and the 
outlines of barns showed shadowy about 
them when they alighted, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cloke, at the open door of a deep 
stone-floored kitchen, made them shyly 
welcome. They lay in an attic beneath a 
wavy whitewashed ceiling, and because it 
rained, a wood fire was made in an iron 
basket on a brick hearth, and they fell 
asleep to the chirping of mice and the 
whimper of flames. 

When they woke it was a fair day, full 


of the noises of birds, the smell of box, 
lavender, and fried bacon, mixed with an 
elemental scent they had never met be- 
fore. 

“ This,” said Sophie, nearly pushing out 
the thin casement in an attempt to see 
round thecorner, “is—whatdid the hack — 
cabman say to the railway porter last night 
about my trunk—‘ quite on the top’?” 

“No; ‘a little bit of all right.’ I feel 
farther away from anywhere than I ’ve 
been in my life. We must find out where 
the telegraph office is.” 

“Who cares?” said Sophie, wandering 
about, hair-brush in hand, to admire the 
illustrated weekly pictures pasted on door 
and cupboard. 

But there was no rest for the Ameri- 
can’s soul till he had made sure of the tele- 
graph office. He asked the Clokes’ daugh- 
ter, laying breakfast, while Sophie plunged 
her face in the lavender-bush outside the 
low window. 

“ Go to the stile a-top o’ the Barn field,” 
said Mary, “and look across Pardons to 
the next spire. It’s directly under. You 
can’t miss it—not if you keep to the foot- 
path. My sister’s telegraphist there. But 
you ’re in the three-mile radius, sir. The 
boy delivers telegrams directly to the door 
from Pardons village.” 

“One has to take a good deal on trust 
in this country,”’ he murmured. 

Sophie looked at the close turf, scarred 
only with last night’s wheels, at two ruts 
which wound round a rickyard, and at the 
circle of still orchard about the half-tim- 
bered house. 

“What ’s the matter with it?” she said. 
“Telegrams delivered to the Vale of Ava- 
lon, of course’”’; and she beckoned in an 
earnest-eyed hound of fascinating manners 
and no engagements, who answered, at 
times, to the name of Rambler. He led 
them, after breakfast, to the rise behind the 
house where the stile stood against the 
sky-line, and “I wonder what we shall find 
now,” said Sophie, frankly prancing with 
joy on the grass. 

It was a slope of gap-hedged fields pos- 
sessed to their centers by clumps of bram- 
bles. Gates were not, and the rabbit- 
mined, cattle-rubbed posts leaned out and 
in. A narrow path doubled among the 
bushes, scores of white tails twinkled be- 
fore the racing hound, and a hawk rose 
whistling shrilly. 
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“No roads, no nothing!” said Sophie, 
her skirt caught by briers. “I thought all 
England was a garden. There ’s your 
spire, George, across the valley. How 
curious!” 

They walked toward it through an all- 
abandoned land. Here they found the 
ghost of a patch of lucerne that had re- 
fused to die; there a harsh fallow surren- 
dered to yard-high thistles; and here a 
breadth of rampant kelk feigning to be law- 
ful crop. In the ungrazed pastures swaths 
of dead stuff caught their feet, and the 
ground beneath glistened with sweat. At 
the bottom of the valley a little brook had 
undermined its foot-bridge and frothed in 
the wreckage. But there stood great woods 
on the slopes beyond —old, tall, and bril- 
liant, like unfaded tapestries about the 
walls of a ruined house. 

“All this within a hundred miles of 
London,” he said. “Looks as if it had 
had nervous prostration, too.” The foot- 
path turned the shoulder of a slope, through 
a thicket of rank rhododendrons, and 
crossed what had once been a carriage- 
drive, which ended in the shadow of two 
gigantic holm-oaks. 

“A house!” said Sophie, in a whisper. 
“A Colonial house!” 

Behind the blue-green of the twin trees 
rose a dark-bluish brick Georgian pile, 
with a shell-shaped fan-light over its pil- 
lared door. The hound had gone off on 
his own foolish quests. Except for some 
stir in the branches and the flight of four 
startled magpies, there was not life nor 
sound about the square house, but it looked 
out of its long windows most friendlily. 

“Cha-armed to meet you, I’m sure,” 
said Sophie, and curtsied to the ground. 
“ George, this is history I can understand. 
We began here.” She curtsied again. 

The June sunshine twinkled on all the 
lights. It was as though an old lady, wise 
in three generations’ experience, but for 
the present sitting out, bent to listen to 
her flushed and eager grandchild. 

“TI must look.” Sophie tiptoed to a win- 
dow and shaded her eyes with her hand. 
“ Oh, this room’s half full of cotton bales— 
wool, I suppose! But I can see a bit of 
a mantelpiece. George, do come!—Is n’t 
that some one?”’ 

She fell back behind her husband. The 
front door opened slowly to show the 
hound, his nose white with buttermilk, in 


charge of an ancient of days clad in a 
blue linen ephod, curiously gathered on 
breast and shoulders. 

“Certainly,” said George, half aloud. 
“Father Time himself. This is where he 
lives, Sophie.” 

“We came,” said Sophie, weakly. “Can 
we see the house? I’m afraid that’s our 
dog.” 

“No; ’t is Rambler,” said the old man. 
“He ’ve been in my dairy again. Staying 
at-Rocketts, be ye? Come in. Ah! You 
runagate!” 

The hound broke from him, and he tot- 
tered after it down the drive. They en- 
tered the hall—just such a high, light hall 
as such a house should own. A slim, bal- 
ustered staircase, wide and shallow and 
once creamy-white, climbed out of it, under 
a long oval window. On either side deli- 
cately molded doors gave on to wool- 
lumbered rooms whose sea-green mantel- 
pieces were adorned with nymphs, scrolls, 
and cupids in low relief. 

“What ’s the firm that makes these 
things? ”’ cried Sophie, enraptured. “Oh, 
I forgot! These must be our originals. 
Adams? I never dreamed of anything 
like that cut-steel fender—Does he mean 
us to go everywhere ?”’ 

“He ’s catching the dog,” said George, 
looking out. “We don’t count.” 

They explored the first or ground floor, 
delighted as children playing burglars. 

“This is like all England,” she said at 
last. “Wonderful, but no explanation. 
You ’re expected to know it beforehand. 
Now let ’s try up-stairs.” 

The stairs never creaked under their 
feet. From the broad landing they en- 
tered a long, green-paneled room lighted 
by three full-length windows, which over- 
looked the forlorn wreck of a terraced 
garden and wooded slopes beyond. 

“The drawing-room, of course.”’ Sophie 
swam up and down it. “That mantel- 
piece— Orpheus and Eurydice—is the best 
of them all. Is n’t it marvelous? Why, 
the room seems furnished with nothing in 
it! How ’s that, George?” 

“It’s the proportions. I’ve noticed it.” 

“I saw a Heppelwhite couch once—” 
Sophie laid her finger to her flushed cheek 
and considered. “With two of them—one 
on each side—you would n’t need any- 
thing else. Except—there must be one 
perfect mirror over that mantelpiece.” 
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“Look at that view. It ’s a framed 
Constable,” her husband cried. 

“No. It’s a Morland—a parody of a 
Morland. But about that couch, George. 
Don’t you think Empire might be better 
than Heppelwhite? Dull gold against 
that pale green? It’s a pity they don’t 
make spinets nowadays.” 

“T believe you can get them. Look at 
that oak wood behind the pines!” 

“*While you sat and played toccatas 
stately at the clavichord,’’”’ Sophie hummed 
and, head on one side, nodded to where 
the perfect mirror should hang. 

Then they found bedrooms with dressing- 
rooms and powdering-closets and steps 
leading up and down—boxes of rooms, 
round, square, and octagonal, with enriched 
ceilings and chased door-locks. 

“Now about servants. Oh!” She had 
darted up the last stairs to the checkered 
darkness of the top floor, where loose tiles 
lay among broken laths, and the walls 
were scrawled with names, sentiments, and 
hop records. “They ’ve been keeping 
pigeons here,” she cried. 

“And you could drive a buggy through 
the roof anywhere,” said George. 

“That ’s what / say,” the old man 
cried below them on the stairs. “Not a 
dry place for my pigeons at all.” 

“But why was it allowed to get like 
this ?’’ said Sophie. ; 

“*T is with housen as teeth,” he replied. 
“Let ’em go too far and there ’s nothing 
to be done. Time was they was minded to 
sell her, but none would buy. She was too 
far away along from any place. Time was 
they ’d ha’ lived here theyselves, but they 
took and died.” 

“Here?” Sophie moved beneath the 
light of a hole in the roof. ; 

“ Nah—none dies here excep’ fallin’ off 
ricks and such. In London they died.” 
He plucked a lock of wool from his blue 
smock. “They was no staple—neither the 
Elphicks nor the Moones. Shart and brittle 
all of ’em. Dead they be seventeen year, 
for I’ve been here caretakin’ twenty-five.” 

“Who does all the wool belong to down- 
stairs ?’’ George asked. 

“To the estate. I’ll show ye the back 
parts if ye like. You ’re from America, 
ain't ye? I ’ve had a son there once 
myself.” They followed him down the 
main stairway. He paused at the turn 
and swept one hand toward the wall. 


“Plenty room here for your coffin to come 
down. Seven foot,and three men at each 
end would n’t brish the paint. If I die in 
my bed, they ’ll ’ave to up-end me like a 
milk-can..’T is all luck, d’ ye see.” 

He led them on and on through a maze 
of back-kitchens, dairies, larders, and scul- 
leries, that melted along covered ways into 
a farm-house, visibly older than the main 
building, which again rambled out among 
barns, byres, pig-pens, stalls, and stables 
to the dead fields behind. 

“Somehow,” said Sophie, sitting ex- 
hausted on an ancient well-curb—“some- 
how one would n’t insult these lovely old 
things by filling them with hay.” 

George looked at long stone walls up- 
holding reaches of silvery-oak weather- 
boarding; buttresses of mixed flint and 
bricks; outside stairs, stone upon arched 
stone; curves of thatch where grass 
sprouted; roundels of house-leeked tiles, 
and a huge paved yard populated by two 
cows and the repentant Rambler. He had 
not thought of himself or of the telegraph 
office for two and a half hours. 

“But why,” said Sophie, as they went 
back through the crater of stricken fields— 
“why is one expected to know everything 
in England? Why do they never tell?” 

“You mean about the Elphicks and the 
Moones?”’ he answered. 

“Yes—and the lawyers and the estate. 
Who are they ?—I wonder whether those 
painted floors in the green room were real 
oak. Don’t you like us exploring things 
together—better than Pompeii ?’” 

George turned once more to look at the 
view. “Eight hundred acres go with the 
house—the old man told me. Five farms 
altogether. Rocketts is one of ’em.” 

“T like Mrs. Cloke. But what is the old 
house called?” 

George laughed. “That ’s one of the 
things you’re expected to know. He never 
told me.” 

The Clokes were more communicative. 
That evening and thereafter for a week 
they gave the Chapins the official history, 
as one tells it to lodgers, of Friars Pardon 
—the house and its five farms. But Sophie 
asked so many questions, and George was 
so humanly interested, that, as confidence 
in the alien grew, they launched, with ob- 
served and acquired detail, into the lives 
and deaths and doings of the Elphicks 
and the Moones and their collaterals, the 
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Haylings and the Torrells. It was a tale 
told serially by Cloke in the barn or his 
wife in the dairy, the last chapters reserved 
for the kitchen o’ nights by the big fire, 
when the two had been half the day ex- 
ploring about the house, where old Ig- 
gulden, of the blue smock, cackled and 
chuckled to see them. The motives that 
swayed the characters were beyond their 
comprehension ; the fates that shifted them 
were gods they had never met; the side- 
lights Mrs. Cloke threw on act and inci- 
dent were more amazing than anything in 
the record. Therefore the Chapins listened 
delightedly and blessed Mrs. Shonts. 

“But why—why—wAy—did so-and-so 
do so-and-so?” Sophie would demand 
from her seat by the pothook; and Mrs. 
Cloke would answer, smoothing her knees, 
“For the sake of the place.” 

“T give it up,” said George one night 
in their own room. “People don’t seem 
to matter in this country beside the places 
they live in. The way ste tells it, Friars 
Pardon was a sort of Moloch.” 

“Poor old thing!”’ They had been walk- 
ing round the farms as usual before tea. 
“No wonder they loved it. Think of the 
sacrifices they made for it. Jane Elphick 
married the younger Torrell to keep it in 
the family. That octagonal room with the 
molded ceiling next to the big bedroom 
was hers. Now what did Ae tell you while 
he was feeding the pigs? ”’ said Sophie. 

“About the Torrell cousins and the 
uncle who died in Java. They lived at 
Burnt House—behind High Pardons, 
where that brook is all blocked up.” 

“No; Burnt House is under High Par- 
dons Wood, defore you come to Gale An- 
stey,” Sophie corrected. 

“Well, Ze said—”’ 

Sophie threw open the door and called 
into the kitchen, where the Clokes were 
covering the fire: 

“Mrs. Cloke, is n’t Burnt House under 
High Pardons ?” 

“Yes, my dear, of course,” the soft 
voice answered absently. A cough. “I 
beg your pardon, madam. What was it 
you said ?”’ 

“Never mind. I prefer it the other 
way,” Sophie laughed, and George retold 
the missing chapter as she sat on the 
bed. 

“ Here to-day an’ gone to-morrow,” said 
Cloke, warningly. “They ’ve paid their 
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first month, but we ’ve only that Mrs. 
Shonts’ letter for guarantee.” 

“None she sent never cheated us yet. 
It slipped out before I thought. She ’s a 
most humane young lady. They ’ll be go- 
ing away in a little. An’ you ’ve talked a 
lot, too, Alfred.” 

“Yes, but the Elphicks are all dead. 
No one can bring my loose talking home 
to me. But why do they stay on and stay 
on so?” 

In due time George and Sophie asked 
each other that question and put it aside. 
They argued that the climate—a pearly 
blend, unlike the hot and cold ferocities of 
their native land—suited them, as the 
thick stillness of the nights certainly suited 
George. He was saved even the sight of 
a metaled road, which, as presumably 
leading to business, wakes desire in a man; 
and the telegraph office at the village of 
Friars Pardon, where they sold picture 
post-cards and peg-tops, was two walking 
miles across the fields and woods. For all 
that touched his past among his fellows, 
or their remembrance of him, he might 
have been in another planet; and Sophie, 
whose past had been very largely spent 
among husbandless wives of lofty ideals, 
had no wish to leave this present of God. 
The unhurried meals, the foreknowledge 
of deliciously empty hours to follow, the 
breadths of soft sky under which they 
walked together and reckoned time only 
by their hunger or thirst, the good grass 
beneath their feet that cheated the miles; 
their discoveries, always together, amid 
the farms—Griffons, Rocketts, Burnt 
House, Gale Anstey, and the Home Farm 
where Iggulden of the blue smock-frock 
would waylay them, and they would ran- 
sack the old house once more; the long 
wet afternoons when they tucked up their 
feet on the bedroom’s deep window-sill 
over against the apple-trees, and talked to- 
gether as never till then had they found 
time to talk—these things contented her 
soul, and her body throve. 

“Have you realized,” she asked, “that 
we ’ve been here absolutely alone for the 
last thirty-four days?” 

“Have you counted them?” he said. 

“Did you like them?” she replied. 

“T must have. I did n’t think about 
them. Yes, I have. Six months ago I 
should have fretted myself sick. Remem- 
ber at Cairo? I’ve only had two or three 
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bad times. Am I getting better, or is it 
senile decay ?” 

“ Climate, allclimate.”’ Sophie swung her 
new-bought English boots, as she sat on 
the stile overlooking Friars Pardon, be- 
hind the Clokes’ barn. 

“ One must take hold of things, though,” 
he said, “if it’s only to keep ‘one’s hand 
in.” His eyes did not flicker now as they 
swept the empty fields. “Must n’t one?” 

“Lay out a Morristown links over Gale 
Anstey. I dare say you could hire it.” 

“No; I’m not as English as that—nor 
as Morristown. Cloke says all the farms 
here could be made to pay,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Well, I’m Anastasia in ‘ The Treasure of 
Franchard.’ I ’m content to be alive and 
purr. There ’s no hurry.” 

“No.” He smiled. “ All the same, I’m 
going to attend to my mail.” 

“You promised you would n’t have 
any.” 

“ There ’s some business coming through 
that ’s amusing me. Honest. It does n't 
get on my nerves at all.” 

“Want a secretary ?” 

“ No, thanks, old thing! Is n’t that quite 
English ? ” 

“Too English! Go away.” But none 
the less in broad daylight she returned the 
kiss. “I ’m off to Pardons. I have n’t 
been to the house for nearly a week.”’ 

“ How ’ve you decided to furnish Jane 
Elphick’s bedroom ?’”’ he laughed, for it 
had come to be a permanent Castle in 
Spain between them. 

“ Black Chinese furniture and yellow silk 
brocade,” she answered, and ran downhill. 
She scattered a few cows at a gap with 
a flourish-of a ground-ash that Iggulden 
had cut for her a week ago, and, singing 
as she passed under the holm-oaks, sought 
the farm-house ut the back of Friars Par- 
don. The old man was not to be found, 
and she knocked on his half-opened door, 
for she needed him to fill her idle fore- 
noon. A blue-eyed sheep-dog,a new friend 
and Rambler's old enemy, crawled out 
and besought her to enter. 

Iggulden sat in his chair by the fire, a 
thistle-spud between his knees, his head 
drooped. Though she had never seen 
death before, her heart, that missed a beat, 
told her that he was dead. She did not 
speak or cry, but stood without the door, 
and the dog licked her hand. When he 


threw up his nose, she heard herself say- 
ing: “Don’t howl! Please don’t begin to 
howl, Scottie, or I shall run away!” 

She held her ground while the shadows 
in the rickyard moved toward noon; sat 
after a while on the steps by the door, her 
arms round the dog’s neck, waiting till 
some one should come. She watched the 
smokeless chimneys of Friars Pardon slash 
its roofs with shadow, and the smoke of 
Iggulden’s last lighted fire gradually thin 
and cease. Against her will she fell to 
wondering how many Moones, Elphicks, 
and Torrells had been swung round the 
turn of the broad hall stairs. Then she re- 
membered the old man’s fear of being 
“ up-ended like a milk-can,” and buried her 
face on Scottie’s neck. At last a horse’s 
feet clinked upon flags, rustled in the old 
gray straw of the rickyard, and she found 
herself facing the vicar—a figure she had 
seen at church declaiming impossibilities 
(Sophie was a Unitarian) in an unnatural 
voice. 

“He’s dead!” she said without preface. 

“Old Iggulden? I was coming for a 
talk with him.’’ He passed in, uncovered. 
“ Ah,” she heard him say. “Heart! How 
long have you been here ?”’ 

“Since a quarter to eleven.”” She looked 
at her watch earnestly, and saw that her 
hand did not shake. 

“T’ll sit with him now till the doctor 
comes. D’ you think you could tell him, 
and—yes, Mrs. Betts in the cottage with 
the wistaria next the blacksmith’s? I ’m 
afraid this has been rather a shock to 
you. 

Sophie nodded, and fled toward the vil- 
lage. Her body failed her for a moment; 
she dropped beneath a hedge and looked 
back at the great house. In some fashion 
its silence and stolidity steadied her for 
her errand. 

Mrs. Betts, small, black-eyed, and dark, 
was almost as unconcerned as Friars 
Pardon. 

“Yiss, yiss, of course. Dear me! Well, 
Iggulden he had had his day in my father’s 
time. Muriel, get me my little black bag, 
please. Yiss, miss. They come down like 
ellum-branches in still weather. No warn- 
in’ at all. Muriel, my bicycle ’s be’ind the 
hen-house. I ‘ll tell Dr. Dallas, ma’am.”’ 

She trundled off on her wheel like a 
brown bee, while Sophie—heaven above 
and earth beneath changed—walked 
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stiffly home, to fall over George at his 
letters in a muddle of laughter and tears. 

“Tt’s all quite natural for ‘hem,’ she 
gasped. “They come down like ellum- 
branches in still weather. Yiss, miss. — 
No, there was n’t anything in the least 
horrible, only—only— Oh, George, that 
poor shiny stick of his between his poor 
thin knees! I could n’t have borne it if 
Scottie had howled.—I did n’t know the 
vicar was so—so sensitive. He said he 
was afraid it was ra-rather a shock. Mrs. 
Betts told me to go home, and I wanted 
to collapse on her floor. But I did n't 
disgrace myself.—I—I could n’t have left 
him—could I?” 

“You ’re sure you ’ve took no ’arm?” 
cried Mrs. Cloke, who had heard the news 
by farm-telegraphy, which is older but 
swifter than Marconi’s. 

“No; I ‘m perfectly well,” Sophie pro- 
tested. 

“You lay down till tea-time.” Mrs. 
Cloke patted her shoulder. “ Zhey ’W be 
very pleased, though she ’as’ad no under- 
standin’ for twenty years.” 

“ They ” came before twilight—a biack- 
bearded man, in moleskins, and a little pal- 
sied old woman who chirruped like a wren. 

“T’m his son,” said the man to Sophie, 
among the lavender-bushes. “We ’ad a 
difference—twenty year back. But I ’m 
his son all the same, and we thank you for 
the watching.” 

“I ’m only glad I happened to be 
there,” she answered, and from the bottom 
of her heart she meant it. 

“He spoke a lot 0’ you—one time an’ 
another since you came. We thank you 
kindly,” the man added. 

“ Are you the son that wasin America ?”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am. On my uncle’s farm, in 
Connecticut. He was what they call road- 
master there.”’ 

“Whereabouts in Connecticut ?” asked 
George, over her shoulder. 

“Veering Holler was the name. I was 
there six year with my uncle.” 

“ How small the world is!” Sophie cried. 
“Why, all my mother’s people come from 
Veering Holler. There must be some 
there still—the Lashmars. Did you ever 
hear of ’em?”’ 

“T remember hearing that name, seems 
to me,” he answered, but his face was 
blank as the back of a spade. 


A little before dusk a woman in gray, 
striding like a foot-soldier, and bearing on 
her arm a long pole, crashed through the 
orchard, calling for food. George, upon 
whom the unannounced English worked 
mysteriously, fled to the parlor, but Mrs. 
Cloke came forward beaming. Sophie 
could not escape. 

“We've only just heard of it,’”’ said the 
stranger, turning on her. “I ’ve been out 
with the otter-hounds all day. It was a 
splendidly sportin’ thing—”’ 

“Did you—er—kill?” said Sophie. 
She knew from books she could not go far 
wrong here. 

“Yes, a bitch—seventeen pounds,” 
was the answer. “A splendidly sportin’ 
thing of youto do. Poor old Iggulden—” 

“Oh—that!” said Sophie, enlightened. 

“Tf there had been any people at Par- 
dons it would never have happened. He’d 
have been pensioned. But what can you 
expect from a parcel of London solici- 
tors?” 

Mrs. Cloke murmured something. 

“No. I’msoaked from the knees down. 
If I hang about I shall get chilled. A cup 
of tea, Mrs. Cloke, and I can eat one of 
your sandwiches as I go.’”’ She wiped her 
weather-worn face with a green-and-yellow 
silk handkerchief. 

“Yes, my lady!” Mrs. Cloke ran and 
returned swiftly. 

“Our land marches with Pardons for a 
mile on the south,” she explained, waving 
the full cup, “ but one has quite enough to 
do with one’s own people without poach- 
in’.”’ 

“IT wish you would, my lady. Our 
oven ’s something awful; ‘as been for 
years,” said Mrs. Cloke. 

“ Still, if I’d known, I’d have sent Dora, 
of course. Have you seen her this after- 
noon, Mrs. Cloke? No? I _ wonder 
whether that girl did sprain her ankle. 
Thank you.” It was a formidable hunk 
of bread and bacon that Mrs. Cloke pre- 
sented. “As I was sayin’, Pardons is a 
scandal! Lettin’ people die like dogs. 
There ought to be people there who do 
their duty. You ’ve done yours, though 
there was n’t the faintest call upon you. 
Good night. Tell Dora, if she comes, I’ve 
gone on.” 

She strode away, munching her crust, 
and Sophie reeled breathless into the par- 
lor to shake the shaking George. 
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“Why did you keep catching my eye 
behind the blind? Why did n’t you come 
out and do your duty?” 

“ Because I should have burst. Did you 
see the mud on its cheek ?”’ he said. 

“Once. I dare n’t look again. Who is 
she?” 

“God—a local deity, then. Anyway, 
she ’s another of the things you ’re ex- 
pected to know by instinct.” 

Mrs. Cloke, shocked at their levity, told 
them that it was Lady Conant, wife of 
Sir Walter Conant, baronet, a large land- 
holder in the neighborhood, and, if not 
God, at least His visible Providence. 

George made her talk of that family for 
an hour. 

“Laughter,” said Sophie afterward in 
their own room, “is the mark of the sav- 
age. Why could n’t you control your 
emotions? It’s all real to her.” 

“It ’s all real to me. That ’s my 
trouble,” he answered in an altered tone. 
“At least it’s real enough to mark time 
with. Don’t you think so?” 

“What d’ you mean?” she asked 
quickly, though she knew his voice. 

“That I ’m better. I ’m well enough 
to kick.” 

“What at?” 

“This!” He waved his hand round the 
oneroom. “I must have something to play 
with till I’m fit for work again.” 

“Ah!” She sat on the bed and leaned 
forward, her hands clasped. “I wonder 
if it’s good for you.” 

“We ’ve been better here than any- 
where,” he went on slowly.—“ One could 
always sell it again.” 

She nodded gravely, but her eyes 
sparkled. 

“The only thing that worries me- is 
what happened this morning. I want to 
know how you feel about it. If it ’s on 
your nerves in the least, we ean have the 
old farm at the back of the house pulled 
down. Or perhaps it has spoiled the 
notion for you?” 

“Pull it down!” she cried. “ You ’ve 
no business faculty. Why, that ’s where 
we could live while we ’re putting the big 
house in order. It ’s almost under the 
same roof. No! What happened this after- 
noon seemed to be more of a—of a leading 
than anything else. There ought to be 
people at Pardons. Lady Conant ’s quite 
right.” 
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“T was thinking more of the woods and 
the roads. I could double the value of 
the place in six months—my way of doing 
things.” 

“What do they want for it?” She 
shook her head, and her loosened hair fell 
glowingly about her cheeks. 

“ Seventy-five thousand dollars. They ’ll 
take sixty-eight.” 


“ Less than half what we paid for our old 


yacht when we married. And we did n’t 
have a good time in fer. You were—” 

“Well, I discovered I was too much of 
an American to becontenttobe a rich man’s 
son. You are n't blaming me for that ?” 

“Oh, no. Only it was a very business- 
like honeymoon. How far are you along 
with the deal, George ?”’ 

“T can mail the deposit on the purchase- 
money to-morrow morning, and we can 
have the thing completed in a fortnight 
or three weeks—if you say so.” 

“Friars Pardon—Friars Pardon,’’ So- 
phie chanted rapturously, her dark-gray 
eyes big with delight. “All the farms? 
Gale Anstey, Burnt House, Rocketts, the 
Home Farm, and Griffons? Sure you ’ve 
got ’em all?” 

“Sure.” He smiled. 

“ And the woods? High Pardons Wood, 
Lower Pardons, Suttons, Dutton Shaw, 
Reuben’s Ghyll, Maxey’s Ghyll, and both 
the Oak Hangers? Sure you ’ve got ’em 
all?” 

“ Every last stick. Why, you know them 
as wellasI do.” He laughed. “They say 
there’s five thousand—a thousand pounds’ 
worth of lumber—timber they call it—in 
the Hangers alone.” 

“Mrs. Cloke’s oven must be mended 
first thing, avd the kitchen roof. I think 
I ’ll have all this whitewashed,” Sophie 
broke in, pointing to the ceiling. “The 
whole place is a scandal. Lady Conant’s 
quite right. George, when did you begin 
to fall in love with the house? In the 
green room—that first day? I did.” 

“T’m not in love with it. One must do 
something to mark time till one ’s fit for 
work.” 

“Or when we stood under the oaks, and 
the door opened? Oh! Ought I to go to 
poor Iggulden’s funeral?” She sighed 
with utter happiness. 

“Would n’t they call it aliberty—xow ?” 
said he. 

“But I liked him.” 
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“But you did n’t own him at the date 
of his death.” 

“That would n’t keep me away. Only, 
they made such a fuss about the watch- 
ing’’—she caught her breath—“it might 
be ostentatious from that point of view, 
too. Oh, George,”—she reached for his 
hand, —“ we ’re two little orphans moving 
in worlds not realized, and we shall make 
some bad breaks. But we ’re going to 
have the time of our lives.” 

“We’llrun up to London to-morrow and 
see if we can hurry those English law— 
solicitors. I want to get to work.” 

They went. They suffered many things 
ere they returned across the fields in a fly 
one Saturday night, nursing a two-by-two- 
and-a-half box of deeds and maps—lawful 
owners of Friars Pardon and the five de- 
cayed farms therewith. 

“IT do most sincerely ’ope and trust 
you ’ll be ‘appy, madam,’’ Mrs. Cloke 
gasped, when she was told the news by the 
kitchen fire. 

“Goodness! it is n’t a marriage,’’ So- 
phie exclaimed, a little awed, for to them 
the joke which to an American means 
work was only just beginning. 

“Tf it’s took in a proper spirit—”’ Mrs. 
Cloke’s eye turned toward her oven. 

“Send and have that mended to-mor- 
row,” Sophie whispered. 

“We could n’t’elp noticing,” said Cloke, 
slowly, “from the times you walked there, 
that you an’ your lady was drawn by 
it, but—but I don’t know as we ever 
precisely thought—” His wife’s glance 
checked him. 

“That we were that sort of people! We 
are n’t sure of it ourselves, yet,” said 
George. 

“Perhaps,” said Cloke, rubbing his 
knees—“ just for the sake of saying some- 
thing—perhaps you ’ll park it.” 

“What ’s that?” said George. 

“Turn it all into a fine park like Violet 
Hill,” —he jerked a thumb to westward, — 
“that Mr. Sangres bought. It was four 
farms, and Mr. Sangres made_a fine park 
of them, with a herd of faller deer.” 

“Then it would n’t be Friars Pardon,” 
said Sophie. “ Would it?” 

“T don’t know as I ’ve ever heard Par- 
dons was ever anything but wheat an’ 
wool. Only some gentlemen say that parks 
are less trouble than tenants,’’ he laughed 
nervously. “ But the gentry, 0’ course, they 
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keep on pretty much as they ’re used to 
doin’.” 

“T see,” said Sophie. “How did Mr. 
Sangres make his money ?” 

“T never rightly heard. It was pepper 
an’ spices, or it may ha’ been gloves. No. 
Gloves was Sir Reginald Liss at Marley 
End. Spices was Mr. Sangres. He ’s a 
Brazilian gentleman—very sunburnt like.” 

“ Be sure o’ one thing: you won't have 
any trouble,” said Mrs. Cloke just before 
they went to bed. 

Now the news of the purchase was told 
to Mr. and Mrs. Cloke alone at 8 p.m. of 
a Saturday. None left the farm till they 
set out tor church next morning. Yet when 
they reached the church and were about 
to slip aside into their usual seats, a little 
beyond the font, where they could see the 
red furred tails of the bell-ropes waggle 
and twist at ringing-time, they were swept 
forward irresistibly, a Cloke on either 
flank (and yet they had not walked with 
the Clokes), upon the ever-retiring bosom 
of a black-gowned verger, who ushered 
them into a room of a pew at the head of 
the left aisle, under the pulpit. 

“ This,” he sighed reproachfully, “is the 
Pardons pew,” and shut them in. 

They could see little more than the choir- 
boys in the chancel, but tothe roots of 
the hair of their necks they felt the con- 
gregation behind mercilessly devouring 
them by look. 

“When the wicked man turneth away.” 
The strong alien voice of the priest vi- 
brated under the hammer-beam roof, and 
a loneliness unfelt before swamped their 
hearts, as they hunted for places in the 
unfamiliar Church of England service. 
The Lord’s Prayer—“ Our Father which 
art’’—set the seal on that desolation. 
Sophie found herself thinking how in other 
lands their purchase would long ere this 
have been discussed from every point of 
view in a dozen prints, forgetting that 
George for months had not been allowed 
to glance at those black and bellowing 
head-lines. Here was nothing but silence 
—not even hostility. The game was up to 
them: the other players hid their cards 
and waited. Suspense, she felt, was in the 
air, and when her sight cleared, saw, in- 
deed, a mural tablet of a footless bird 
brooding upon the carven motto, “ Wayte 
awhyle—wayte awhyle.” 

At the Litany George had trouble with 
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an unstable hassock and drew the slip of 
carpet under the pew seat. Sophie pushed 
her end back also and shut her eyes against 
a burning that felt like tears. When she 
opened them she was looking at her 
mother’s maiden name, fairly carved on 
a blue flagstone on the pew floor: 


Ellen Lashmar. ob. 1796. etat. 27. 


She nudged George and pointed. Shel- 
tered as they kneeled, they looked for more 
knowledge, but the rest of the slab was 
blank. 

“ Ever hear of her?” he whispered. 

“Never knew any of us came from 
here.” 

“Coincidence ?” 

“Perhaps. But it makes me feel better,” 
and she smiled and winked away a tear 
on her lashes, and took his hand while 
they prayed for “all women labouring of 
child,” —not “in the perils of childbirth,” 
—and the sparrows who had found their 
way through the guards behind the glass 
windows chirped above the faded gilt and 
alabaster family tree of the Conants. 

The baronet’s pew was on the right of 
the aisle. After service its inhabitants 
moved forth without haste, but so as to 
effectively block a dusky person with a 
large family who champed in their rear. 

“Spices, I think,” said Sophie, deeply 
delighted as the Sangres closed ‘up after 
the Conants. “ Let’em get away, George.” 

3ut when they came out, many folk 
whose eyes were one still lingered by the 
lych-gate. 

“T want to see if any more Lashmars 
are buried here,”’ said Sophie. 

“Not now. This seems to be show day. 
Come home quickly,” he replied. 

A group of families, the Clokes a little 
apart, opened to let them through. The 
men saluted with jerky nods, the women 
with remnants of a curtsy.. Oly Iggul- 
den’s son, his mother on his arm, lifted his 
hat as Sophie passed. 

“Your people,” said the clear voice of 
Lady Conant in her ear. 

“T suppose so,” said Sophie, blushing, 
for they were within two yards of her; but 
it was not a question. 

“Then that child looks as if it were 
coming down with mumps. You ought to 
tell the mother she should n’t have brought 
it to church.” 

“T can’t leave her be’ind, my lady,” the 


woman said. “She ’d set the ’ouse afire 
in a minute, she ’s that forward with the 
matches. Ain’t you, Maudie dear?”’ 

“Has Dr. Dallas seen her?” 

“Not yet, m’ lady.” 

“He must. You can’t get away, of 
course. M-m! My idiotic maid ’s coming 
in for her teeth to-morrow at twelve. She 
shall pick her up—at Gale Anstey, is-n’t 
it ?>—at eleven.” 

“Yes. Thank you very much, m’ lady.” 

“T ought n’t to have done it,” said Lady 
Conant, apologetically, “but there has 
been no one at Pardons for so long that 
you ’ll forgive my poaching. Now, won't 
you lunch with us. The vicar usually 
comes too. I don’t use the horses on a 
Sunday ’’—she glanced at the Brazilian’s 
silver-plated chariot. “It ’s only a mile 
across the fields.” 

“You—you’re very kind,” said Sophie, 
hating herself because her lip trembled. 

“ My dear,” the compelling tone dropped 
to a soothing gurgle, “d’ you suppose I 
don’t know how it feels to come to a 
strange county—country I should say— 
away from one’s own people? When I first 
left the shires—I ’m Shropshire, you know 
—I cried for a day and a night. But fret- 
ting does n’t make loneliness any better. 
Oh, here ’s Dora. She dd sprain her leg 
that day.”’ 

“T ’m as lame as a tree still,” said the 
tall maiden, frankly. “You ought to go 
out with the otter-hounds, Mrs. Chapin; 
I believe they ’re drawin’ your brook next 
week.” 

Sir Walter had already led off George, 
and the vicar came up on the other side 
of Sophie. There was no escaping the 
swift procession or the leisurely lunch, 
where talk came and went in low-voiced 
eddies that had the village for their center. 
Sophie heard the vicar and Sir Walter ad- 
dress her husband lightly as Chapin! (She 
also remembered many women known in 
a previous life who habitually addressed 
their husbands as Mr. such an one.) After 
lunch Lady Conant talked to her explicitly 
of maternity as that is achieved in cottages 
and farm-houses remote from aid, and of 
the duty thereto of the mistress of Par- 
dons. 

A gate in a beech hedge, reached across 
triple lawns, let them out before tea-time 
into the unkempt south side of their land. 
“JT want your hand, please,” said Sophie, 
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as soon as they were safe among the beech 
boles and the lawless hollies. “D’ you 
remember the old maid in ‘ Providence and 
the Guitar’ who heard the commissary 
swear, and hardly reckoned herself a 
maiden lady afterward? Because I ’m 
a relative of hers. Lady Conant is—” 

“Did you find out anything about the 
Lashmars ?”’ he asked. 

“T did n't ask. I’m going to write to 
Aunt Sydney about it first. Oh, she said 
something at lunch about their having 
bought some farms from some Lashmars a 
few years ago. I found it was the begin- 
ning of the century.” 

“What did you say?” 

“TI said, ‘Really, how interesting !’— 
like that. I’m not going to push myself 
forward. I ’ve been hearing about Mr. 
Sangres’s efforts in that direction. And 
you? I could n’t see you behind the 
flowers. Was it very deep water, dear?” 

George mopped a brow already browned 
by outdoor exposures. 

“Oh, no—dead easy,” he answered. 
“TI ’ve bought Friars Pardon to prevent 
Sir Walter’s birds straying.” 

A cock pheasant scuttered through the 
dry leaves and exploded almost under their 
feet. Sophie jumped. 

“That ’s one of ’em,” said George, 
calmly. 

“Well, your nerves are better, at any 
rate,’ said she. “Did you tell ’em you ’d 
bought the thing to play with?” 

“No. That was where my nerve broke 
down. I only made one bad break—I 
think. I said I could n’t see why hiring 
land to men to farm was n’t as much a 
business proposition as anything else.” 

“And what did they say?” 

“They smiled. I shall know what that 
smile means one day. They don’t waste 
their smiles. D’ yousee that track by Gale 
Anstey ?” 

They looked down from the edge of 
the hanger over a cup-like hollow. People 
by twos and threes in their Sunday best 
filed slowly along the paths that connected 
farm to farm. 

“TI ’ve never seen so many on our land 
before,” said Sophie. “ Why is it?” 

“To show us we must n’t shut up their 
rights of way.” 

“Those cow-tracks we ’ve been using 
cross-lots ?’’ said Sophie, forcibly. 

“Yes. Any one of ’em would cost us 


two thousand pounds each in legal ex- 
penses to close.” 

“ But we don’t want to,” she said. 

“The whole community would fight if 
we did.” ‘ ‘ 

“But it ’s our land. We can do what 
we like.” 

“It’s not our land. We ’ve only paid 
for it. We belong to it, and it belongs to 
the people—our people they call’em. I’ve 
been to lunch with the English too.” 

They passed slowly from one bracken- 
dotted field to the next — flushed with pride 
of ownership, plotting alterations and res- 
torations at each turn; halting in their 
tracks to argue, spreading apart to em- 
brace two views at once, or closing in to 
consider one. Couples moved out of their 
way, but smiling covertly. 

“We shall make some bad breaks,” he 
said at last. 

“Together, though. You won't let any 
one else in, will you?” 

“Except the contractors. This syndi- 
cate handles this proposition by its little 
lone.” 

“But you might feel the want of some 
one,” she insisted. 

“T shall—but it will be you. It’s busi- 
ness, Sophie, but it ’s going to be good 
fun.” 

“Please God,” she answered, flushing, 
and cried to herself, as they went back to 
tea, “It’s worth it. Oh, it ’s worth it.” 

The repairing of and moving into Friars 
Pardon was business of the most varied 
and searching, but all done, English 
fashion, without friction. Time and money 
alone were asked. The rest lay in the 
hands of beneficent advisers from London 
or spirits, male and female, called up by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cloke from the wastes of 
the farms. Inthe center stood George and 
Sophie a little aghast, their interests reach- 
ing out on every side. 

“T ain’t sayin’ anything against Lon- 
doners,”’ said Cloke, self-appointed clerk 
of the outer works, consulting engineer, 
head of the immigration bureau, and su- 
perintendent of woods and forests, “but 
your own people won’t go about to make 
more than fair profit out of you.” 

“ How is one to know?” said George. 

“Five years from now, or so on, maybe 
you ’ll be lookin’ over your first years’ 
accounts, and, knowin’ what you ’ll know 
then, you ll say: ‘Well, Billy Beartup ’—or 
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old Cloke, as it might be—‘ did me proper 
when I was new.’ No man likes to have 
that sort of thing laid up against ’im.” 

“T think I see,” said George. “ But five 
years is a long time to look ahead.” 

“T doubt if that oak Billy Beartup 
throwed in Reuben’s Ghyll will be fit for 
her drawin’-room floor in less than seven,” 
Cloke drawled. 

“Yes, that ’s my work,” said Sophie 
(Billy Beartup of Griffons, a woodman by 
training and birth, a tenant farmer by mis- 
fortune of marriage, had laid his broad ax 
at her feet a month before). “Sorry if I’ve 
committed you to another eternity.” 

“ And we sha’n’t even know where we've 
gone wrong with your new carriage-drive 
before that time, either,” said Cloke, ever 
anxious to keep the balance true—with 
an ounce or two in Sophie’s favor. The 
past four months had taught George better 
than to reply. The carriage-road winding 
up the hill was his present keen interest. 
They set off to look at it and the imported 
American scraper which had blighted the 
none too sunny soul of “Skim” Winsh, 
the carter. But young Iggulden was in 
charge now, and under his guidance Buller 
and Roberts, the great horses, moved 
mountains. 

“You lif’ her like that, an’ you tip 
her like that,’’ he explained to the gang. 
“My uncle he was road-master-in Con- 
necticut.” ; 

“Are they roads yonder?” said Skim, 
sitting under the laurels. 

“No better than accommodation roads. 
Dirt, they call ’em. They ’d suit you, 
Skim.” 

“Why ?” said the incautious Skim. 

“’Cause you ’d take no hurt when you 
fall out of your cart drunk on a Saturday,” 
was the answer. 

“T did n’t last time, neither,’ Skim 
roared. . 

After the loud laugh old Wybarne of 
Gale Anstey piped feebly: “ Well, dirt or 
no dirt, there ’s no denyin’ Chapin knows 
a good job when he sees it. ’E don’t build 
one day and dee-stroy the next, like that 
nigger Sangres.” 

“ She ’s the one that knows her own 
mind,” said Pinky, brother to Skim Winsh, 
and a Napoleon among carters who had 
helped to bring the grand piano across 
the fields in the autumn rains. 

“She had ought to,” said Iggulden. 


“Whoa, Buller! She ’s a Lashmar. They 
never was double-minded.” 

“Oh, you found that? Did the answer 
come?” said Skim, doubtful whether so 
remote a land as America had posts. 

The others looked at him scornfully. 
Skim was always a day behind the fair. 

Iggulden rested from his labors. “She’s 
a Lashmar right enough. I started up at 
once—the month after when she said her 
folks came from Veering Holler.” 

“Where there ain't any roads,’”’ Skim 
interrupted, but none laughed. 

“My uncle he married an American 
woman for his second, and she took it up 
like a—like the coroner. We’ve got it all 
pieced out now. She ’s a Lashmar out of 
the old Lashmar place, ’fore they sold to 
Conants. She ain’t no Toot Hill Lashmar, 
nor any o’ the Crayford lot. Her folk come 
out o’ the ground here, neither chalk nor 
forest, but wildishers. They sailed over to 
America—I ’ve got it all writ down by my 
uncle’s woman—in eighteen hundred an’ 
nothing. My uncle says they ’re all slow 
begetters like.”’ 

“Would they be gentry yonder now?” 
Skim asked. 

“ Nah—no gentry in America, no matter 
how long you’re there. It’s against their 
law. They ’ve been lawyers and such like 
over yonder a hundred years—but she ’s 
a Lashmar for all that.” 

“Lord! What's a hundred years ?”’ said 
Wybarne, who had seen seventy-eight of 
them. 

“An’ they write, too, yonder, you can 
still tell °em by head-mark. Their hair ’s 
foxy red still—an’ they throw out when 
they walk. He ’s in-toed,—treads like a 
gipsy,—but you watch an’ you ’ll see ’er 
throw out—like a colt.” 

“Your trace wants taking up.” Pinky’s 
large ears had caught the sound of voices, 
and as the two broke through the laurels 
the men were hard at work, their eyes on 
Sophie's feet. 

She had been less fortunate in her in- 
quiries than Iggulden, for her Aunt Sydney 
of Meriden (a badged and certificated 
Daughter of the Revolution to boot) an- 
swered her inquiries with a two-paged dis- 
course on patriotism, the leaflets of a 
Village Improvement Society, of which 
she was president, and a demand for an 
overdue subscription to a Factory Girls’ 
Reading Circle. Sophie burned it all in 
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the Orpheus and Eurydice grate, and kept 
her own counsel. 

“Wuat I want to know,” said George 
when spring was coming and gardens 
needed thought, “is who will ever pay me 
for my labor. I ’ve put in at least half a 
million dollars’ worth already.” 

“Sure you ’re not taking too much out 
of yourself ?”’ his wife said. 

“Oh, no; I have n’t been conscious of 
myself all the winter.’’ He looked at his 
brown English gaiters and smiled. “It’s 
all behind me now. I believe I could sit 
down and think of all that—those months 
before we sailed.” 

“ Don’t—ah, don’t!” she cried. 

“But I must go back one day. You 
don’t want me to keep out of business 
always—or do you?” He ended with a 
nervous laugh. 

Sophie sighed as she drew her own 
ground-ash (of old Iggulden’s cutting) 
from the hall rack. 

“Are n’t you overdoing it, too? You 
look a little tired,” he said. 

“You make me tired. I ’m going to 
Rocketts to see Mrs. Cloke about Mary.” 
(This was the sister of the telegraphist, 
promoted to be sewing-maid at Pardons.) 
“Coming ?” 

“TI ’m due at Burnt House to see about 
the new well. By the way, there ’s a sore 
throat at Gale Anstey—” 

“That ’s my province. Don’t interfere. 
The Wybarne children always have sore 
throats. They do it for jujubes.” 

“Keep away from Gale Anstey till I 
make sure, honey. Cloke ought to have 
told me.” 

“These people don’t tell. Have n’t you 
learned that yet? But I'll obey, me lord. 
See you later!” 

She set off afoot, for within the three 
main roads that bounded the great triangle 
of the estate (even by night one could 
scarcely hear the carts on them) wheels 
were not used except for farm work. The 
foot-paths served all other purposes. And 
though at first they had planned improve- 
ments, they had soon fallen in with the 
customs of their hidden kingdom, and 
moved about the soft-footed ways by 
woodland, hedge-row, and shaw as freely 
as the rabbits. Indeed, for the most part 
Sophie walked bareheaded beneath her 
helmet of chestnut hair; but she had been 
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plagued of late by vague aches, which she 
explained to Mrs. Cloke, who asked some 
questions. How it came about Sophie 
never knew, but after a while behold, Mrs. 
Cloke’s arm was about her waist, and her 
head was on that deep bosom behind the 
shut kitchen door. 

“My dear! my dear!” the elder woman 
almost sobbed. “An’ d’ you mean to tell 
me you never suspicioned? Why—why 
—where was you ever taught anything at 
all? Ofcourse itis. It’s what we ’ve been 
only waitin’ for—all of us. Time and 
again I ’ve said to Lady—” she checked 
herself. “An’ now we shall be as we 
should be.”’ 

“ But—but— but—” Sophie whimpered. 

“ An’ to see you buildin’ your nest so busy 
—pianos and books—an’ never thinkin’ of 
a nursery!” 

“No more I did.’ Sophie sat bolt up- 
right and began to laugh. 

“Time enough yet.” The fingers tapped 
thoughtfully on the broad knee. “ But— 
they must be strange-minded folk over 
yonder with you! Have you thought to 
send for your mother?—She dead? My 
dear, my dear! Never mind! She ’ll be 
happy where she knows. ’T is God’s work, 
an’ we was only waitin’ for it, for you ’ve 
never failed in your duty yet. It ain't your 
way.— What did you say about my Mary’s 
doings?” Mrs. Cloke’s face hardened as 
she pressed her chin on Sophie’s fore- 
head. “If any of the girls thinks to be’ave 
arbitrary now, I ’*ll— But they won’t, my 
dear. I'll see they do their duty too. Be 
sure you ’ll ’ave no trouble.” 

When Sophie walked back across the 
fields, heaven and earth changed about her 
as on the day of old Iggulden’s death. 
For an instant she thought of the wide 
turn of her staircase, and the new ivory- 
white paint that no coffin corner could 
scar, but presently the shadow passed in a 
pure wonder and bewilderment that made 
her reel. She leaned against one of their 
new gates and looked over their lands for 
some other stay. 

“Well,” she said resignedly, half aloud, 
“we must try to make him feel that he 
is n’t a third in our party,” and turned the 
corner that looked over Friars Pardon, 
giddy, sick, and faint. 

Of a sudden the house they had bought 
for a whim stood up as she had never 
seen it before, low-fronted, broad-winged, 
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ample, prepared by course of generations 
for all such things. As it had steadied her 
when it lay desolate, so now that it had 
meaning from their few months of life 
within, it soothed and promised good 
things. She went alone and shyly into the 
hall and kissed either door-post, whisper- 
ing: “ Be good tome! Youknow. You’ve 
never failed in your duty yet.” 


WHEN the matter was explained to George, 
he would have sailed at once to their own 
land, but this Sophie forbade. 

“I don’t want science,” she said. “I 
just want to be loved, and there is n't time 
for that at home. Besides,’ she added, 
looking out of the window, “it would be 
desertion.” 

George was forced to soothe himself 
with linking Friars Pardon to the telegraph 
system of Great Britain by telephone— 
three quarters of a mile of poles, put in by 
Wybarne and a few friends. One of these 
was a foreigner from the next parish. Said 
he when the line was being run: “ There’s 
an old ellum right in our road. Shall us 
throw her?” 

““Toot Hill parish folk, neither grace 
nor good luck, God help ’em.’” Old 
Wybarne shouted the local proverb from 
three poles down the line. “ We ain't goin’ 
to lay ary ax-iron to coffin-wood here — not 
till we know where we are yet awhile. 
Swing round ’er, swing round!” 

To this day, then, that sudden kink in 
the straight line across the upper pasture 
remains a mystery to Sophie and George. 
Nor can they tell why Skim Winsh, who 
came to his cottage under Dutton Shaw 
most musically drunk at 10:45 p.m. of 
every Saturday night, as his father had 
done before him, sang no more at the 
bottom of the garden steps where Sophie 
always feared he would break his neck. 
The path was undoubtedly an ancient right 
of way, and at 10:45 p.m. on Saturdays 
Skim remembered it was his duty to pos- 
terity to keep it open,—till Mrs. Cloke 
spoke to him—once. She spoke likewise 
to her daughter Mary, maid at Pardons, 
and to Mary’s best new friend, the five-foot- 
seven imported London housemaid, who 
taught Mary to trim hats and found the 
country dullish. 

But there was no noise, —at no time was 
there any noise, —and when Sophie walked 
abroad she met no one in her path unless 


she had signified a wish that way. Then 
they appeared to protest that all was well 
with them and their children, their chick- 
ens, their roofs, their water-supply, and 
their sons in the police or the railway 
service. 

“But don’t you find it dull, dear?” said 
George, loyally doing his best not to worry 
as the months went by. 

“T ’ve been so busy putting my house 
in order I have n’t had time to think,” said 
she. “Do you?” 

“No—no. If I could only be sure of 
you.” 

She turned on the green drawing-room’s 
couch (it was Empire, not Heppelwhite, 
after all) and laid aside a list of linen and 
blankets. 

“It has changed everything, has n’t 
it?’’ she whispered. 

“Oh, Lord, yes. But I still think if we 
went back to Baltimore—”’ 

“And missed our first real summer to- 
gether. No, thank you, me lord.” 

“ But we ’re absolutely alone.” 

“Ts n’t that what I’m doing my best 
to remedy? Don’t you worry. I like it— 
like it to the marrow of my little bones. 
You don't realize what her house means 
toa woman. We thought we were living 
in it last year, but we had n’t begun to. 
Don’t you rejoice in your study, George?” 

“TI prefer being here with you.” He sat 
down on the floor by the couch and took 
her hand. 

“Seven,” said she as the French clock 
struck. “Year before last you ’d just be 
coming back from business.” 

He winced at the recollection, then 
laughed. “ Business! I ’ve been at work 
ten solid hours to-day.” 

“Where did you lunch? 
Conants ?” 

“No; at Dutton Shaw, sitting on a log, 
with my feet in a swamp. But we ’ve 
found out where the old spring is, and 
we ’re going to pipe it down to Gale An- 
stey next year.” 

“T ll come and see to-morrow.—Oh, 
please open the door, dear. I want to 
look down the passage. Is n’t that corner 
by the stair-head lovely where the sun 
strikes in?’’ She looked through half- 
closed eyes at the vista of ivory-white and 
pale green all steeped in liquid gold. 

“There ’s a step out of Jane Elphick’s 
bedroom,” she went on—“ and Ais first step 
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in the world ought to be up. I should n’t 
wonder if our ancestors had n’t put it there 
on purpose.— George, will it make any odds 
to you if he is a girl?” 

He answered, as he had many times 
before, that his interest was his wife, not 
his child. 

“Then you ’re the only person who 
thinks so.”” She laughed. “ Don’t be silly, 
dear. / know. It ’s expected. It.’s my 
duty. I sha’n’t be able to look these people 
in the face if I fail.” 

“What concern is it of theirs? Con- 
found ’em!” 

“You ’ll see. Luckily the tradition of 
the house is boys, Mrs. Cloke says, so I’m 
provided for. Shall you ever begin to un- 
derstand these people? I sha’n’t.” 

“And we bought it for fun—for fun,” 
he groaned. “And here we are held up 
for goodness knows how long!”’ 

“Why? Were you thinking of selling 
it?’’ He did not answer. “Do you re- 
member the second Mrs. Chapin?’ she 
said. 

This was a bold, brazen little black- 
browed woman—a widow for choice— 
who on Sophie’s death was guilefully to 
marry George for his wealth and ruin him 
ina year. George being busy, Sophie had 
invented her some two years after her 
marriage and conceived she was alone 
among wives in so doing. 

“You are n’t going to bring her up— 
again?” he said anxiously. 

“TI only want to say that I should hate 
any one who bought Pardons ten times 
worse than I used to hate the second 
Mrs. Chapin. Think what we ’ve put into 
it of our two selves.” 

“At least a couple of million dollars. I 
know I could have made—” he broke off. 

“The beasts!”’ she went on. “They ’d 
be sure to build a red-brick lodge at the 
gates, and cut the lawn up for bedding 
out. You must leave instructions in your 
will that e ’s never to do that, George, 
won't you?” 

He laughed and took her hand again, 
but said nothing till it was time to dress. 
Then he muttered: “ What the devil use is 
a man’s country to him when he can’t do 
business in it?” 


FRIARS PARDON stood faithful to its tra- 
dition. At the appointed time was born, 


not that third in their party to whom: 


Sophie meant to be so kind, but a god- 
ling; in beauty it was manifest excelling 
Eros, as in wisdom Confucius—an en- 
hancer of delights, a renewer of com- 
panionships, and an interpreter of Destiny. 
This last George did not realize till he 
met Lady Conant striding through Dutton 
Shaw a few days after the Event. 

“ My dear fellow,” she cried, and slapped 
him heartily on the back, “I can’t tell 
you how glad we all are.—Oh, she ’Il 
be all right. (There ’s never been any 
trouble over the birth ‘of an heir at Par- 
dons.) Now where the dooce is it?’”’ She 
felt largely in her leather-bound skirt and 
drew out a small silver mug. “I sent a 
note to your wife about it, but my silly 
ass of a groom forgot to take this. You 
can save me a tramp. Give ’er my love.” 
She marched off amid her guard of grave 
Airedales. 

The mug was worn and dented; above 
the twined initials “G. L.” was the crest 
of a footless bird and the motto, “ Wayte 
awhyle—wayte awhyle.” 

“That ’s the other end of the riddle,” 
Sophie whispered, when he saw her that 
evening. “Read her note. The English 
write beautiful notes.” 


“The warmest of welcomes to your little 
man. I hope he will appreciate his own coun- 
try now he has come to it. Though you have 
said nothing, we cannot of course look on him 
as a little stranger, and so I am sending him 
the old Lashmar christening-mug. It has been 
with us since Gregory Lashmar, your great- 
grandmother’s brother—” 


George stared at his wife. 
“Go on,” she twinkled from the pillows. 


“-mother’s brother, sold his place to Wal- 
ter’s family. We seem to have acquired some 
of your household gods at that time, but no- 
thing survives except the mug and the old 
cradle, which I found in the potting-shed and 
am having put in order for you. I hope little 
George — Lashmar he will be too, won’t he ?— 
will live to see his grandchildren cut their 
teeth on his mug. 
“ Affectionately yours, 
“« Alice Conant. 

“P.S. How quiet you ’ve kept about it all!” 

“Well, I ’*m—” 

“Don’t swear,’”’ said Sophie. “ Bad for 
the infant mind.” 

“But how in the world did she get at 
it? Have you ever said a word about the 
Lashmars ? ”’ 
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“You know the only time. To young 
Iggulden, at Rocketts—on the evening of 
that day.” 

“*VYour great-grandmother’s brother.’ 
She ’s traced the whole connection—more 
than your Aunt Sydney could do. What 
does she mean about our keeping quiet ?”’ 

Sophie’s eyes sparkled. “I ’ve thought 
that out too. We’ve got back at the Eng- 
lish at last. Can’t you see that she thought 
that we thought my mother's being a Lash- 
mar was one of those things we ’d expect 
them to find out for themselves, and that’s 
impressed her?” She turned the mug in 
her white hands and sighed happily. 
“*Wayte awhyle—wayte awhyle.’ That’s 
not a bad motto, George. It ’s been 
worth it.” 

“But still I don’t quite see—” 

“T should n’t wonder if they don’t think 
our coming here was part of a deep-laid 
scheme to be near our ancestors. They ’d 
understand ¢at. And look how they ’ve 
accepted us, all of them.” 

“Are we so undesirable ourselves ?”’ 
George grunted. 

“ Be just, me lord. That wretched San- 
gres man has twice our money. Can you 
see Marm Conant slapping him between 
the shoulders? Not byajugful! The poor 
beast does n’t exist.” 

“Do you think it ’s ¢Aa/, then?” He 
looked toward the cot by the fire where 
the godling snorted. 

“The minute I get well I shall find out 
from Mrs. Cloke what every Lashmar gives 
in doles (that ’s nicer than tips) every time 
a Lashmite is born. I ’ve done my duty 
thus far, but there ’s much expected 
of me.” 

Entered here Mrs. Cloke, and hung en- 
raptured over the cot. They showed her 
the mug, and her face shone. “Oh, now 
Lady Conant ’s sent it, it “ll be all proper, 
ma’am—won’t it? ‘George® of course 
he ’d have to be, but seeing what he is we 
was hopin’—all your people was hopin’ — 
it ’u’d be ‘Lashmar’ too, and that ’u’d 
just round it out.—A very ’andsome mug; 
quite unique, I should imagine. ‘Wayte 
awhyle—wayte awhyle.’ That’s true with 
the Lashmars, I ’ve heard. Very slow to 
fill their houses, they are. Most like Master 
George won’t open ’is nursery till he ’s 
thirty.” 

“Poor lamb!” cried Sophie. “ But how 
did you know my folk were .Lashmars ?”’ 


Mrs. Cloke thought deeply. “I’m sure 
I can’t quite say, ma’am, but I ’ve a belief 
likely that it was somethin’ you may have 
let drop to young Iggulden when you was 
at Rocketts. Zhat may have been what 
give us an inkling. An’ soit came out, one 
thing in the way o’ talk leadin’ to another, 
an’ those American people at Veering 
Holler was very obligin’, 1’m told, ma‘am.”’ 

“Great Scott!” said George, under his 
breath. “And this is the simple peasant.” 

“Yiss,’ Mrs. Cloke went on. “ An’ 
Cloke was only wonderin’ this afternoon, 
—your pillow ’s slipped, my dear; you 
must n’t lie that a-way,—just for the sake 
o’ saying something, whether you would n’t 
think well now o’ gettin’ back the Lashmar 
farms, sir. ‘They don’t rightly round off 
Sir Walter’s estate. They come caterin’ 
across us more. Cloke he ’u’d be glad to 
take you round any day.” 

“But Sir Walter does n’t want to sell, 
does he?” 

“We can find out from ’is bailiff, sir, 
but” (with cold contempt) “I think that 
trained nurse is just comin’ up from her 
dinner, so I’m afraid we ’ll have to ask 
you, sir— Now, Master George— Ai-ie! 
Wake a litty minute, lammie!”’ 


A FEW months later the three of them were 
down at the brook in the Gale Anstey 
woods to consider the rebuilding of a foot- 
bridge carried away by spring floods. 
George Lashmar wanted all the bluebells 
on God’s earth, that day, to eat, and 
Sophie adored him in a voice like to the 
cooing of a dove; so business was de- 
layed. 

“Here ’s the place,” said his father 
at last among the water forget-me-nots. 
“ But where the deuce are the larch poles, 
Cloke ? I told you to have ’em down here 
ready.” 

“We ’ll get ’em down #f you say so,” 
Cloke answered, with a thrust of the under- 
lip they both knew. 

“But I did say so. What on earth 
have you brought that timber tug here for ? 
We are n't building a railway bridge. 
Why, in America half a dozen two-by- 
four bits would be ample.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ about that,” said 
Cloke. “An’ I ’ve nothin’ to say against 
larch—7f you want to make a temp’ry job 
of it. I ain’t ’ere to tell you what is n't 
so, sir—an’ you can’t say I ever come 
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creepin’ up on you, or tryin’ to lead you 
in further than you set out—” 

A year ago George would have danced 
with impatience. Now he scraped a little 
mud off his old gaiters with his spud, and 
waited. 

“ All I say is that you can put up larch 
an’ make a temp’ry job of it, and by the 
time the young master ’s married it ’Il all 
have to be done again. Now, I’ve brought 
down a couple of as sweet six-by-eight 
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oak timbers as we ’ve ever drawed. You 
put ’em in an’ it ’s off your mind for good 
an’ all. ‘T’ other way—I don’t say it ain’t 
right, I’m only just sayin’ what I think 
—but t’ other way he ’ll no sooner be 
married than we ’ll’ave it @// to do again. 
You ’ve no call to regard my words, but 
you can’t get out 0’ that.” 

“No,” said George aftera pause. “I’ve 
been realizing that for some time. Make 
it oak, then. We can’t get out of it.” 
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THE CHIEF LESSON OF A GREAT 
CRICK” 


HE picturesque and thoroughgoing 

turnover in Philadelphia, which prom- 
ises relief as well to a boss-ridden State, 
has several useful hints and lessons for the 
country at large. In the first place, the 
history of the movement shows the advan- 
tage of organization on the part of the 
decent element. The Committee of Sev- 
enty was already in the field when the 
outrages of the ring reached their culmi- 
nation in the gas-lease scandal; and this 
and other committees, along with the press 
and the pulpit, were immensely useful 
means for the concentration of both public 
opinion and public action. 

But the most crying, shaming, and at 
the same time inspiring lesson of the re- 
form movement in Pennsylvania is the 
revindication of the power of public 
opinion. We all know, academically, that 
public opinion rules the world,-—the whole 
world, —not only the civilized, but the semi- 
civilized: and barbarous world; that it 
rules absolutely free communities, such as 
the American, the British, the French, 
and also those where the monarch has 
greater power than in Great Britain; that 
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it rules essentially in Kussia, India, China, 
and Abyssinia. Of course its rule is more 
free and evident in free communities; but 
recent events in Russia have shown that 
the most absolute monarchs in the world 
have to give way when their peoples change 
their opinion about them and about things 
in general. 

The effect of the tremendous kick re- 
cently administered by public opinion in 
Philadelphia to their local system of politi- 
cal graft seems to have surprised the beast 
that was hit not more than the great dead- 
in-earnest, though not unhumorous, public 
that administered the punishment. The 
event proves that there was a storage-bat- 
tery of indignant protest right on the spot 
and ready to be charged ; and that it might 
have been charged and made to do its vig- 
orous work at any time these many years 
back. 

This, however, is not the time for blame 
for what was not done, but of congratu- 
lation upon the glorious things that have 
been done, and upon the still more funda- 
mental reforms that are now in the way of 
accomplishment in the redeemed city and 
in the State at large. 

But let every community in the United 
States that has not yet revolted against 
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corrupt local government take both warn- 
ing and encouragement. Let it realize fully 
that if it remains corrupt it is its own fault. 
For nothing on earth can withstand the 
besom of an aroused and intelligent public 
opinion led by disinterested men against 
fortified corruption and hardy cynicism. 


BEAUTY AND THE AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


RESIDENT ELIOT’S recent plea 

for beauty in our modern life was a 
notable utterance. The theme of the ad- 
dress was highly appropriate to its occa- 
sion—namely, the opening, at Buffalo, of 
the Albright Art Gallery, surely one of the 
most exquisite creations of modern times 
in the spirit of Grecian art. The address, 
too, was delivered in a city the local patriot- 
ism and artistic taste of which, a few years 
ago, resulted in the splendid Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, of which this very gallery, 
the fruit of wise private munificence, is 
itself the one great permanent and visible 
relic. 

President Eliot’s plea for beauty was 
philosophic, practical, and individual. His 
principal aim was to show the relation 
between beauty and democracy. “The 
happiness,” he said, “of loving things 
beautiful is in a high degree a social form 
of happiness; and it is the aim of.democ- 
racy to develop social happiness as well as 
individual.” It was natural that in speak- 
ing of the effect of works by the greatest 
masters in color in the way of “ educating 
the popular sense of beauty,” he should 
denounce “ our barbarous legislation, tax- 
ing imported works of art,” which “piles 
on the natural difficulties of our situation 
a serious artificial obstruction.” : 

There was a felicity of timeliness in 
President Eliot’s example of the fact that 
the love of beauty is far from heing ener- 
vating to the spirit of a nation. “If we 
need,” he said, “a demonstration that love 
of the beautiful and habitual cultivation 
of the beautiful are not inconsistent with 
the simultaneous possession of the most 
effective and robust human qualities, we 
may find it in the extraordinary artistic 
qualities of the Japanese as a race—quali- 
ties they exhibit in conjunction with great 
industrial efficiency, remarkable sanitary 
wisdom, and an unparalleled energy and 
devotion in war. The interest of the Japa- 


nese in flowers, gardens, and groves, and 
their skill in producing the most admirable 
varieties of fine work in metals, pottery, 
and textile fabrics, have been the wonder 
of the Western world. Even the arrange- 
ment of cut flowers is for them a high art; 
a garden or a grove is almost a sacred 
place; and the production of a single 
beautiful porcelain or bronze vase or bowl 
is an adequate reward for months of labor. 
This devotion to the production of the 
beautiful is absolutely consistent with the 
possession by the same race of the quali- 
ties which we commonly distinguish by 
such words as manly, sturdy, and heroic.” 

What we greatly need in America is 
not only the ability, which is manifestly 
increasing with us, of both appreciat- 
ing and creating masterpieces of art,—in 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc.,—but 
also that pervasive sense of art which in 
Japan produces fine craftsmanship and the 
love of beauty in domestic surroundings 
and in the simplest of nature’s manifesta- 
tions. Until we have this to a larger extent, 
how are we to correct the abounding 
American slovenliness of appearance, 
which village improvement societies and 
municipal art associations are heroically 
endeavoring to correct ? American democ- 
racy is awaking to the importance of 
beauty on a large scale—in public and 
private buildings, in parks and bowery 
streets; but our edges are yet extremely 
rough, —we do not mean the distant edges 
of our civilization, but the rough edges in 
the midst of things, —and everything that 
helps to spread, to democratize, a sense of 
fitness and beauty in all the ways and 
surroundings of men is to be heartily de- 
sired and earnestly forwarded. 

One way in which our readers can in- 
crease the art spirit in America is to re- 
member that they are constituents of some 
congressman, whom it is their duty to 
inform that the present tax on art is an 
abomination which in a Central African 
government might be called savage, but 
which with us can best be called purely 
idiotic. 


A CHANCE FOR A SHAKSPERE 
REVIVAL 


\ R. BEN GREET has adopted a 
iV happy plan for promoting the study 
of Shakspere and at the same time creat- 
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ing a demand which he and his company 
of English actors stand ready to supply; 
and as it is a plan by which everybody 
concerned will be profited, it is devoutly 
to be hoped that it will succeed. It is 
simplicity itself, and involves merely the 
agreement of various educational institu- 
tions near New York, in reply to Mr. 
Greet’s suggestion, to give prominence and 
system to the study of Shakspere during the 
opening weeks of the autumn term, with a 
recommendation to students of certain pre- 
liminary reading in the same line during the 
vacation. Mr. Greet, on his part, is planning 
for New York, and later for Boston, a con- 
siderable season of the tragedies, comedies, 
and histories, approximately in the fashion 
of the seventeenth century, with such 
scenery, text, costumes, and traditions as 
his scholarly study has been able to re- 
cover from the records of the period. 
Several of the plays he has already pro- 
duced in this country in this fashion, and 
these and the morality play of “ Every- 
man” have had antiquarian interest and 
value, as well as dramatic excellence. 
The force of the plan we are consider- 
ing is that it substitutes in the minds of 
many persons a systematic preparation for 
a given drama instead of the casual know- 
ledge which most bring to the front of the 
curtain. It is understood that the sugges- 
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The Century’s American Artists Series 


HENRY S. HUBBELL 


N R. HENRY SALEM HUBBELL, whose 

paintings the Cabman and the Poet, Pari- 
sian boulevard types, are reproduced on pages 
528 and 529, was born at Paola, Kansas, in 
1870. His first artistic education was at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, under Vanderpoel 
and Freer and fora brief period under William 
M. Chase. He later became an illustrator. 
In 1898 he went to Paris and studied for a 
short time at the Académie Julien, and later 
with Raphaél Collin and with Whistler. He 
also spent some time in Madrid studying the 
works of Velasquez and Titian, perhaps the 
most fruitful time of all. Mr. Hubbell has 
exhibited mainly in Paris, Philadelphia, and 
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tion has met with encouragement from 
authorities in Columbia University, the 
College of the City of New York, and 
other institutions, and it would be fortu- 
nate if Barnard College, the Teachers’ 
College, Manhattan and St. John’s col- 
leges, the leading private schools and lit- 
erary clubs should fall into the fashion. 

The idea was broached rather late in the 
past school year, and there may be obsta- 
cles to its full fruition this autumn; but it 
is-certainly in the line of legitimate uni- 
versity extension, and when the long- 
talked-of “endowed theater” comes to 
realization, some such scheme of informal 
coéperation is likely to form part of its 
work. Mr. Greet’s plan would involve 
the planting of intellectual seed which 
any theater-manager might reap, and it is 
to be hoped that the coming season will be 
rich in such a harvest. We believe Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe are to con- 
tinue their series of Shakspere plays, and 
there is some hope of seeing Miss Mat- 
thieson in a larger range of work. With 
such a help to the study of Shakspere as 
one can now get in the Variorum Edition by 
our master of criticism, Dr. Horace How- 
ard Furness, it will be no small gain to the 
stage and the public when one may go 
from the authoritative text to the reason- 
ably authoritative representation. 
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Chicago, and is a member of the Society of 
American Artists. ‘‘ The Bargain,” a large 
canvas with which he made his début at the 
Salon in Paris in 1901, received a ‘‘men- 
tion honorable.” In 1904 his picture ‘‘ Les 
Cuivres” received a medal, and was bought 
for the Wilstach collection of Philadelphia. 
At the Louisiana Purchase Exposition he re- 
ceived a silver medal. 

His work has been chiefly figure-pieces 
(with occasional portraits), among which, other 
than those mentioned, are ‘‘ The Return,” 
‘¢The Caress,” ‘‘ At Grandmother's,” ‘A 
Paris Cabman,” ‘‘Serene Old Age,” and 
‘¢ Augustine.” 

Mr. Hubbell in his work displays unusual 
versatility, ‘‘ The Poet”? having an admirable 
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tonal quality, and in its seriousness and mass- 
ing of light and shade suggesting Courbet; 
while ‘‘ A Paris Cabman” is a piquant piece 
of work, brilliant in color and masterly in 
technic. Both pictures are excellent in de- 


lineation of character. Pe 


HENRY WARD RANGER 

HENRY WARD RANGER, whose picture, 
“Bradley’s Mill-Pond,” is reproduced else- 
where in this magazine, was born in central 
New York, near Rochester, in 1858, and was 
practically self-taught, since, save for a year 
at the Syracuse University, where he entered 
for an art course, he has worked out his own 
artistic salvation. He came to New York and 
took a studio in the early seventies, making 
acquaintance for the first time with the work 
of the Barbizon men, by whom he has ever 
since been greatly influenced. With the ex- 
ception of the American Water Color Society, 
Mr. Ranger was, until lately, a member of 
none of the art bodies, though recently he was 
made an Associate of the National Academy 
of Design. 

It was in the medium of water-color that he 
first attracted attention to himself, for he was 
and is an adept in its use, following along the 
methods of the modern Dutch school, paint- 
ing with breadth and simplicity, in excellent 
color. For many years he worked in Holland, 
at Laren and elsewhere, where he enjoyed the 
intimacy of Israels, Mauve, and other leaders 
of the group, possessing to-day a collection of 
their work that is unique of its kind, having 
been selected with rare discrimination and 
artistic judgment. From the first Mr. Ranger 
has experimented to such an extent that for 
years his manner changed with each exhibition, 
though always there were intelligent study 
and searching for the best method of express- 
ing nature’s truths, until, at the present mo- 
ment, the man has developed a distinctive 
manner of his own, effective in enabling him 
to render that which appeals to him. 

There were years of travel abroad, when he 
returned home with foreign themes for pit- 
tures; but for some seasons past Mr. Ranger 
has confined himself strictly to views about 
New York, or at Lyme, Connectiqut, which he 
has given in all their characteristically Ameri- 





can setting, with a richness and variety of 
color most attractive. It is, too, the larger and 
more forceful aspect that appeals to this artist, 
and there is apparently no time of the day that 
has not caught hisfancy. Painting the strength 
and dramatic forcefulness of the sunset, ren- 
dering the delicacy and tenderness of the 
opalescent gray day and early dawn, reveling 
in the brilliancy of midday sunlight with its 
intense shadows, all the hours seem to have 
come under Mr. Ranger’s subjugation, and 
each has been set down faithfully. 

I know of no artist whose pictures are so 
thoroughly representative of the man himself 
as are those by Mr. Ranger, whose powerful 
physical personality and rugged strength are 
reflected in his own canvases. Yet behind 
this unusual virility and tireless energy there 
is a gentle strain of poetry and tenderness, 
which manifests itself not only in the refine- 
ment and delicacy of the sentiment in the 
interpretation of the theme, but, away from 
his easel, takes its outlet through the medium 
of the man’s expression in music, since Mr. 
Ranger is a capable performer on the piano 
and organ, splendid instruments of both kinds 
being a part of the outfit of his New York 
studio. -Of an analytical mind, a serious stu- 
dent of the works and lives of the older mas- 
ters, he is a convincing and interesting talker 
on the subject of art. 

Although one of the best known and most 
admired of our painters, Mr. Ranger has been 
singularly opposed to competition for honors 
of any sort, objecting on principle to distinc- 
tions other than come from the ability of his 
canvases to attract serious attention, and to 
this end he has rarely exhibited in public dis- 
plays, confining himself to modest groups of 
his own works at private galleries. His paint- 
ings, however, are in many of the most im- 
portant public and private collections, and, 
despite his objections, some honors have come 
his way. Painting with the most generous use 
of pigment, scraping, repainting, glazing, 
scumbling, or again floating on color into 
rich undertones with varnish, Mr. Ranger 
attains his end somehow, and a depth of tone 
is secured that is highly effective, while al- 
ways his composition interest is sustained to 
the last degree. 

Arthur Hoeber. 
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Drawn by E. Warde Blaisdell 


THE ANIMALS AT THE SIDE-SHOWS 


The Fish That Get Away I ’ve waded the clear, cold Northern streams 
'VE fished in the old Ohio And cast for the speckled trout; 
a ? Te =) r 
When a freckled, barefoot boy, a paige rs ™ 7 
Pulled ‘‘cats” from the hole fel tsa We 
With a hickory pole And lured the beauties out; 
EST ee But of all the trout that ever rise 
And carried them home with joy; F ' ane RE 
any a te g brook 
But among the cats, both large and small, Mavhchaunaciciagan di cipbasceee 9 op ATI 
That | hosbedie-ane Oeine-des None loom so large in memory’s eyes 
‘ , 78 2? > > se th- = > ' 
The cat that I wanted most of all As the ones that slip the hook. 


Was the one that got away. 
So runs the world: our wisest words 

I ’ve tossed the lively shiner, Are the words we fail to speak; 

With rod of supple steel, The sweetest kiss 
Where lie the bass Is the one we miss; 
By the floating grass, The sweetest grapes we seek 

And brought them in with the reel; Hang just too high; and we long and look, 
But of all the bass I ever caught, And sigh as we sadly say, 

None was so large and fine, The best of the fish that come to our hook 
None sent the blood through my veins so hot Are the fish that get away. 

As the bass that broke my line. 


W. H. Johnson. 
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An Appeal to a Wonder-Worker 


(See ‘‘ A Wonder-Worker of Science,” in THE CENTURY 
MaGazineE for March and April) 
OH, Mr. Burbank, won’t you try and do some 
things for me? 
A wizard clever as you are can do them easily. 
‘A man who turns a cactus plant into a feather- 
bed 
Should have no trouble putting brains into a 
cabbage-head. 


A chap who takes a cherry young and grows 
it sans a pit 

Might easily work up, I think, a cat without a 
fit, 

And he whose genius makes a peach from out 
a po-ta-to 

Ought to be able hired men who like to work 
to grow. 


And won’t you please, some afternoon when 
you ’re not busy, try 

To make a pointless hat-pin that won’t stick 
into your eye! 

I ’d like also a mortgage new that when each 
six months ends, 

Instead of asking interest due, declares big 
dividends. 


A pitless plum is very sweet, but, oh, think 
what a pull 

You ’d have if you should evolute a plumber 
pitiful ! 

And you who on geraniums have such im- 
provement set, 

Why can’t you make a gasolene that smells 
like mignonette ? . 


Why can’t you turn each motor-man into a 
Chesterfield, 

And turn the trusts to charities that innocency 
shield? 

Why can’t you give us chauffeurs, too, who 
auto as they ought, 

Not as they had n’t ought to when they think 
they can’t be caught? 


And what a boon to diners-out if some plan 
you ’d pursue 

To breed a race of speakers who would know 
when they were through; ° 

And then some day when laggard time incon- 
tinently sticks 

Work up a cactian conscience that is quite 
devoid of pricks. 


Oh, Mr. Burbank, won’t you try and do these 
things for me? 

A wizard clever as you are can do them easily. 

And when you ’ve got ’em done, good sir, 
indeed I promise you 

I ’ll have another lengthy list of things for 
you to do. 

John Kendrick Bangs. 


Some New Rays 


Is N’T it interesting about these radium 
rays?” she asked, as she threw aside a cur- 
rent periodical. 

“Have you been reading them up?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes; I get all my science from the maga- 
zines.” 

“In spite of the fact that your father is a 
professor?” 

“Oh, he never professes with me,” she 
laughed. “He reserves his science for the lec- 
ture-room.” 

“It might not be altogether safe to profess 
with you,” he observed. 

She gave him a puzzled glance. 

“T ’m not sure that I get all the bearings of 
that remark,” she said. 

“That ’s just what I should prefer,” he re- 
plied genially. “It gives me a reputation for 
cryptic sayings, you know. As long as you ’re 
assured that it ’s not uncomplimentary—” 

“But I ’m zof assured,” she protested. 

He laughed teasingly. 

“You ought to be, by now. But about this 
radium. Westarted with radium, did n’t we?” 
“Yes, I was saying something about it.” 

“Well, there are rays much more wonderful 
than radium.” 

“Oh, I know; you mean thorium and po- 
lonium.” 

“ No.” 

“Berzelium and carolinium, then?” : 

“None of those compare with the ones I 
mean.” 

“How curious! Some still newer discov- 
ery: 

“Well, in a way, they ’re partly my own 
discovery.” 

“Why, I did n’t know that you went in for 
those things.” 

“T don’t, as a general rule. But these rays 
have interested me very deeply of late.” 

“And you ’ve been experimenting on your 
own account?” 

“Whenever I could, yes.” 

“Tormenting poor little guinea-pigs?” she 
queried reproachfully. “It ’s cruel!” 

“I have n’t been using guinea-pigs. I ’ve 
been experimenting on myself.” 

“That ’s very dangerous.” 

“T ’ve found it so.” 

- “Oh!” she cried, in quick alarm; “I hope 
you have n’t hurt yourself.” 

“T ’m afraid I have, rather.” 

“I’m so sorry! Tell me about it. What 
rays are they? How do you make them?” 

“TI don’t make them myself. I discovered 
them in a—a precious substance belonging to 
your father.” 

“Oh, father knows of them, then?” 

“Well, he has n’t been interested in study- 
ing them, in the way I have.” 
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“Tell me what they are like.” Frogs a-croakin’ f’om de pon’, 
“Why, they ’re like radium rays, in some Singin’ bass dey fill; 
respects. They keep on darting at one,—I An’ you listen ’way beyon’ 
mean radiating, you know,—with no apparent OV man whippo’will. 
loss of power in the object or objects from 
which they come.” Hush up, honey, tek my han’, 
“Yes, that’s one of the striking things about Mak’ yo’ footsteps light ; 
radium.” Somep’n’ kin’ o’ hol’s de lan’ 
“Then their effect is very insidious at first.” On a summah night. 
eyes? Somep’n’ dat you nevah sees 
“And it seems to increase constantly.” An’ you nevah hyeahs, 
“What do they do? Do they photograph But you feels it in de breeze— 
bones and bullets, like the X-rays?” Somep’n’ nigh to teahs. 
“T have n’t tried that yet. I should think , 
they might. They seem to pierce through Somep’n’ nigh to teahs? Dat ’s so: 
almost anything.” But hit ’s nigh to smiles. 
“Have you named them?” An’ you feel it ez you go 
“Yes. Instead of X-rays, I call them I-rays.”’ Down de shinin’ miles. 
A sudden look of suspicion came into her Tek my han’, my little dove: 
face. Hush an’ come erway — 
“Tt ’s well not to handle these substances Summah is de time fu’ love, 
carelessly, you know,” she advised. Night-time beats de day! 
“T did n’t find that out till too late,” he 
confessed. “You remember, one of those Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
French professors burned himself badly with 
his rays without knowing it. Mine seem to Where Broadway Meets Fifth Avenue 


have injured the heart.” 

“Indeed! Then you certainly should n’t 
subject yourself to their influence any longer.” 

“Possibly not. And yet there ’s a further 
experiment that I want to try.” 

“What is that?” 

“You know some of these foreign rays cure 
as well as kill.” 

“Yes; they ’re using them for cancer.” 

“Then why not for hearts? Don’t you think 
the same rays that injured my heart could 
cure it?” 

“There ’s father coming,” she said sud- 
denly. “You ’d better ask him.” 

“No,” he urged; “you ’re the only one that 
can answer me.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then she 
laughed happily, and put out her hand. He 
caught and kissed it eagerly. . 

“Ts n’t it answering you,” she said, “when 
I tell you to ask father?” 


Where Broadway meets Fifth Avenue, 
Here let me stand a while and gaze; 
Familiar scene, yet ever new, 
How shall I picture thee 2—how praise ? 


HARK! the voices of things that are 
Surge in a song of the busy street: 
Babble of tongues and fret of feet, 
Rumble of cab and clang of car— 
Sounds that another’s ear might jar, 
But sweet to me whose childhood knew 
The clamorous city’s cry and hue; 
Sweet the street with its buildings tall 
And this loud spot (the best of all), 
Where Broadway meets Fifth Avenue. 


Yonder, soaring above the trees, 
The Tower seems to float in air; 
While close at hand (just over there) 
The Flatiron’s looming bulk one sees 
(Man-made Pillars of Hercules 
Edwin Asa Dix. Set where the tide of traffic plays) ; 
Between them, threading a tangled maze, 


A Sauer eet The hurrying people come and go, 


SUMMAH is de lovin’ time— Mimicking ocean’s ebb and flow— 

Do’ keer what you say. Here let me stand a while and gaze. 
Night is allus peart an’ prime, 

Bettah dan de day; Howe’er downcast, I find at last 
Dough de day is sweet an’ good, New heart amid this buoyant throng; 

Birds a-singin’ ‘fine, I mix with men clear-browed and strong, 
Pines a-smellin’ in de wood,— Vigorous sons of a city vast; 

But de night is mine. I watch the women, trooping past 

With a sibilant, silky-suave /rou-frou, 

Rivah whisperin’, “Howdy do?” And the world no longer seems askew ; 

Ez it pass you by; Fears vanish, Faith resumes her sway; 
Moon a-lookin’ down at you, What is thy magic?—who shall say? 


Winkin’ on de sly. Familiar scene, yet ever new. 








640 THE 
By day a boisterous sea; by night 

A languorous, low-laughing stream, 

Flowing down through a land of dream 

Aglow with many a gleaming light; 

Diana on her airy height 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Is not more bright than this golden haze— 
O wondrous crossing of the ways! 

When darkness comes to soothe thy rout, 
And all thy flaring lamps flash out, 

How shall I picture thee ?—how praise ? 


Charles Love Benjamin. 
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Drawn by Rollin Kirby 


“AND OFTEN, UNDERNEATH THE APPLE-TREES” 


Uncle Ananias 


His words were magic and his heart was true, 
And everywhere he wandered’ he 
blessed. x 
Out of all ancient men my childhood knew 
I choose him and I mark him for the best. 
Of all authoritative liars, too, 
I crown him loveliest. % 


was 


How fondly I remember the delight 
That always glorified him in the spring; 

The joyous courage and the benedight 
Profusion of his faith in everything ! 

He was a good old man, and it was right 
That he should have his fling. 


And often, underneath the apple-trees, 
When we surprised him in the summer- 
time, 
With what superb magnificence and ease 


He sinned enough to make the day sub- 
lime! 
And if he liked us there about his knees, 
* Truly it was no crime. 


All summer long we loved him for the same 
Perennial inspiration of his lies: 
And when the russet wealth of autumn came, 
-There flew but fairer visions to our eyes,— 
Multiple, tropical, winged with a feathery 
flame, 
Like birds of paradise. 


So to the sheltered end of many a year 

He charmed the seasons out with pagean- 
try, 

Wearing upon his forehead, with no fear, 
The laurel of approved iniquity. 

And every child who knew him, far or near, 
Did love him faithfully. 

E. A. Robinson. 
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